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HE Editor's principal defign in 
this MIS EIL. L Ax X, was to 


. collect from ſome of the beſt. modern 


4 
. 


writers ſuch parts of their works, as 


5 5 


1 ; 


|| to, him, ſeem'd beſt adapted to form 


the minds of youth to juſt and proper 


ſentiments on the moſt intereſting ſub- 


jects. Such a collection, he imagined, 
would be very uſeful in ſchools, and 


not only ſo, but. peculiarly. ſuited to 


| ſuch perſons as cannot afford to pur- 


chaſe thoſe works from which the 
collection is made. 


To render it as entert "Mo" gas pol. ; 
fible; and to convey inſtruction in the 


moſt agreeable manner, he has taken 


care to inſert ſeveral Stories, Viſions, 


and Allegories, which impreſs the 


imaginations, and fix the giddy roving 
minds of youth more than any other 
ſpeciesof compoſition. With the ſame 


view he has likewiſe inſerted ſeveral 
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T 11 E 
MORAL MISCELLANY. 


On the omniſ cience 155 Ommipreſence of the Deity, 
e with the immenſity of his Works. 


e Fe en | [oe Ny 5 


fields, *till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at 
firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and vari- 
ety of colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts of 
heaven: in proportion as they ſaded away and went out, 
ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after another, 
till the whole firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs 
of the æther was exceedingly heightened and enlivened 
by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all thoſe 
luminaries that paſſed through it. The Galaxy ap- 
peared in its moſt beautiful white. To complete the 
ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in that clouded 
majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, and opened to the 
eye a new picture of nature, Which was more finely 
ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, than that 


125 8 ae about ſun - ſet walkin in the open 


which the ſun had before diſcovered" to us. 


As I was ſurveying the-moon walking in her bright- 
neſs and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, a N 
thought roſe in me which I believe very often perplexes 


and diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative natures. 


David himſelf fell into it in that reflection, Men 7 con- 


fider the heavens the work of thy fingers,” rhe moon and the 


ars which thou' haſt ordained; what is man that thow 
art mindful of him, and the ſon of man that thouregari- 
eſt him In the ſame manner when I conſidered that 
infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, - 
of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe in- 


numerable ſets of planets or worlds, which were moving 
: round Ie" 4 ſuns; when 1 wil enlarged the 


8 W e idea 


* 
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2 THE MORAL n 

* and ſuppoſed anothet e of ſuns and worlds riſ- 
ing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and theſe till 
enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries; Which 
are planted at ſo great a diſtance; that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; in 
ſhort, while I purſued this thought, I could not but re- 


fle& on that little inſignificant figure which I e bore 
amidſt the immenſity of God's works. 


WAE the ſun, which enlightens this part of the Wh 
ation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds that move 
about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 
would not be miſſed, more than a grain of ſand upon 
the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs" is ſo exceedingly 
little in compariſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce 
| aka a blank in the creation. The chaſm would be im- 
perceptible to an eye, that could take in the whole com- 
paſs of nature, and paſs from. one end of the creation 
to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe 
| in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are atpre- 
ſent more exalted than ourſelves. We ſee many ſtars 

by the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with 
our naked eyes; and the ſiner our teleſcopes are, the 
more ſtill are our diſcoveries. , Huygenius carries this 
thought ſo far, that he does not think it impoſſible there 
may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down to us, 
- fince their firſt creation. There is no queſtion but the 
univerſe has certain bounds ſet. to it; but when we con- 
ſider that it is the work of inſjnite power, prompted by 
infmite goodneſs, with, an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, 
| how can our imagination ſet any bounds to it? 
To return, therefore, to my fixſt thought, e 
not but look upon myſelf, with ſecret horror, as a be- 
ing that was not worth tlie ſmalleſt regard of one who | 
had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked. amidſt: the immenſity 
of nature, and loſt among. that infinite yariety of crea- 


' tures, which in all probability warm through all theſe 
| ' immeaſurable regions of matter.. | 

IN order, to recover . myſelf, * this mortifying 
thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from thoſe nar- 
row conceptions, Which We are apt to entertain of the 


divine 


THE MORAL MISCELLANY. 3 
divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to many 
different objefts at the ſame time. If we are careful 
to inſpe& ſome things, we muſt of courſe neglect others. 
This imperfe&ion which we obſerve in ourſelves is an 
imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures of 
the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that is, be- 
| ings of finite and limited natures. The preſence of 
every created being is confined to a certain meaſure of 
ſpace, and conſequently his obſervation is ſtinted to à 
certain number of objet s. The ſphere in which we 
move, and aft, and underſtand, is of a wider circum- 
ference to one creature than another, according as we 
riſe one above another in the ſcale of exiſtente. But 
the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. 
* When therefore we reflect on the divine tiature, We are 
I fo uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfeftion in ourſelves, 
n that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure àſeribing it to 
= him in whom there'is no ſhadow of imperfeftion. Our 
= reaſon indeed affures us that his attributes are infinite, 
5 
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but the poorneſs of out conceptions' is ſuch that it can- 
not forbear ſetti ” bounds to every thing it contem< 


e plates, till our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 

is throws down all thioſe little prejudices which riſe in us 

te UNAWATES, and ire natural to the mind of Han. 

8, W's. ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melanchbb 

U thought, of our bein ng overlooked by our Maker in th 

_ multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of thoſe" ob- 

»4 jefts among which he ſvems- to be inceſſantly employed, 

n, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is omnipre- 

. ſent; and, in the ſecond; that he is ominiſcient. 

d Ix we conſider him in his ommipreſence: his being 

e- paſſes through, aftuates,'and ſupports the whole frame 
10 of nature. Hig'creation, and every part of it; is full of | 
Ye him. There is nothing he has made, that is either ſo , 
ty diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does not 

a- elſentially inhabit, His ſubſtance is within the ſub- 

de ſtance of every being, whether material, or immaterial, 

1 and as intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf. 

ng It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to re- 

** move out of one place into another; or to withdraw 

he | 1 from any — he has created, or from any 5 
ne A 2 part 


4 THE MORAL. MISCELLANY. 
| * of that ſpace which is diffuſed and ſpread abroad 
to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language 
of the old pbiloſopher,, he is 4 being whoſe centre is 
erer - where ,. and his circumference 1 no - where: _ 
Ix the ſecond. place, he is omniſcient as well as 
Qunipreſent. His, omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence. He cannot but 
be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the whole 
material world, which he. thus eſſentially pervades: 
and of every. thought that is ſtiring in the intellectual 
world, to even part of which he is thus intimately uni- 
ted. Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation'as the _ 
temple of God, which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is, filled with his preſence. Others have con- 
fidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the 
habitation. of the Almighty : but the nobleſt and moſt 
exalted way. of conſidering this infinite ſpace is that of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who calls it the ſenſorium of the 
Godhead. . Brutes and men have their ſenſoriola, or 
little ſenſoriums „ by which they apprehend the pre- 
ſence and perceive the actions of a few objects, that 
le contiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſer- 
vation turn within a very narrow circle. But as God 
Almighty cannot but perceive and know every thing in 
hich he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite 
3 and is, as it were, an organ to omniſcience. 
Wanx rb the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
| one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of 
the creation, ſhould it for millions of years continue 
Ifs progreſs. through infinite ſpace with the ſame activity, 
it would till find itſelf within the embrace of its Crea- 
tor, and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of the 
Godhead... While we are in the body he is not leſs pre- 
Sent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. O that 
I knew where 1 might find him] ſays Job. Behold I go 
Forward, but he is not there; and backward, but 1 cannot 
perceive him : on the left haud, where he does work, but 
I cannot behold him: he hideth himſelf on the right hand 
that I cannot ſee him. In ſhort, reaſon as well as re- 
velation aſſure us, that he cannot be abſent from us, 
| notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. 3 
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I x this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience every uncomfortable thought vas 
niſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that has being, 
eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they are not 
regarded by him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and 
to that anxiety of heart in particular, which is apt to 


trouble them on this occaſion: for, as it is impoſſible 


he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we may be 


confident that he regards, with an eye 01 mercy, thoſe 


who endeavour to recommend themſelves to his notice, 
and in unfeigned humility of heart think themſelves | 


| unworthy that he ſhould be mindful of them, - 


A HHH A eee AREA HHH ROOKIE | 


Motives to piety and virtue, drawn from the 
Coorg and open ak he" of tlie Deity. 
[Spe&. Ne 571] 
IN your paper of Friday the gth inſtant, vou had oc- . 
caſion to conſider the ubiquity of the God-head, and 
at the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent. to every 
thing, he cannot. but be attentive to every thing, and 
privy to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence: or, in 
other words, that his omniſcience and omnipreſence are 
coexiſtent, and run together through the whole infinitude 
of ſpace. This conſideration might furniſh us with many 


| incentives to devotion, and motives to morality; but as 


this ſubje& has been handled by ſeveral excellent writ- 
ers, I ſhall conſider it in a * wherein I have not ſeen 
it placed by others. | 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
le&ual being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at 


the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 


tage from this his preſence! 

Secondly, How deplorable. is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effe e&s from this his 
preſence, but ſuch as e from divine wrath and 
indignation! ! 

Thirdly, How. happy is the condition of that intel- 
leftual being, who is 1 5 of his Maker's preſence 
from che ſecret elfelts 0 of 8 Ys and loving-kindneſs! 

F Iſt, 
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. Firſt, H o 0 diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
leftual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 


at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or ad- 


vantage from this his preſence ! Every particle of mat- 


ter is actuated by this Almighty being which paſſes 


through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and 
planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 


ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are in- 


vigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made 
capable of exerting their reſpective qualities. The ſe- 
veral inſtin&s, in the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 
and work towards the ſeveral ends which are agreable 


to them, by this divine energy. Man only, who does 


not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is unattentive 
to his preſence, receives none of theſe advantages from 


it, which are perfective of his nature, and neceſſary to 
his well-being. The divinity is with him, and in him, 


and every- where about him, but of no advantage to 
him. It is the fame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It is indeed im- 


pooſſible for un infinite Being tb remove himſelf from 


any of 'his'creatures ; but though he cannot withdraw 
his eſſence from us, which would argue an imperfeftion 
in him, he can withdraw from us all the joys and 
'conſolations of it. His preſence may perhaps be ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence; but he may leave 
this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its happineſs 
or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away 
from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. 
This fingle conſideratlion one would think ſufficient to 
make. us open our hearts to all thoſe infuſions, of joy 
and gladneſs Which are ſo near at hand, and ready to 
be poured in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, 
ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an intellectual be- 
ing who feels no other effects from his Maker's pre- 
ſence, but ſuch as Proceed from divine wrath and * 
dignation! 

Wx may fire curbs? that the great author of 
nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 


any of his creatures. Thoſe'who' will not feel him in 
his love will be fure | at a eng to feel him in his 9 


N | ſure 
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ſure. , And has dreadful is the condition of that crea- 
tufe, who is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator by 
what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially preſent in 
hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe accurſed 
places behold him only in his wrath, and ſhrink within 
the flames to conceal themſelves from him. It is not 
in the power of imagination to conceive the fearful el- 
ſekts of Omnipotence incenſed. 

Bur I ſhall only confider the Werbe of an 
intell being, who, in this life, lyes under the diſ- 
| — of him, that at all times, and in all places is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 
ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder any 
of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, and 
give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calamities. Who 
then can bear the thought of being an out-caſt from his 

preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling 
it only in its terrors? How pathetic is that expoſtu- 
lation of Goh, when, for the real trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himſelf in this deplorable 
condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as amark againſt thee, 
ſo that I am become a burden to myſelf ? But thirdly, how 
happy is the condition of that intellectual being, who 
is Tenfible of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret ef- 
 fefts of his mercy and loving kindneſs! _ 

Tu x bleſſed in heaven behold him face to fates that 
is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the pre- 
ſence of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they 
apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material ob- 
| jefts; and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when they 
are diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will by 
this faculty , ingwhatever part of ſpace they reſide, be 
always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, who have - 
this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and the world :of 
ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit of God is 
preſent with us, by the effefts which he produceth in 
us. Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him; 
we may however'taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by 
his influence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
which he 8 in , by thoſe ſecret comforts and 
? A qo refref 
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refreſhments which he conveys into our ſouls, a by. 
thoſe raviſhing joys and inward fatisfaftions which are 
_ perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing themſelves among 
all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our very 
eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate its 
underſtanding, rectify its will, purify its paſſions, and en- 
liven all the powers of man. How happy therefore is an 
intellectual being, who by prayer and meditation, by vir- 
tue and good works, opens this communication between. 
God and his own ſoul! Though the whole creation 
frowns upon him, and all nature looks black about him, 
he has his light and ſupport within him, that are able 
to chear his mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all 
thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. He knows that 
his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him 
than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of an- 
noying or terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny 
or contempt, he attends to .that Being who whiſpers 
better things within his ſoul, and whom he looks up- 
on as his defender, his glory, and the lifter - up of 
his head. In his deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in company with the greateſt of be- 
ings; and perceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations 
of his preſence, as are more delightful than any thing 
that can be met with in the converſation of his crea- 
tures. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders the 
pains of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the break- 
ing down of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his 
ſoul, and the ſight of that being, who is always pre- 
ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to him in 
fullneſs of joy. | 
Ir we. would be thus happy» and thus ſenſible of 
our Maker's preſence, ſrom the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over 
all our thoughts, that in the language of the ſcripture, 
his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care 
not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the 
meditations: of our hearts always acceptable in his 
fight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in 
us. The light of nature could direct Seneca to his 

| Goftrine, in a very, remarkable paſſage among his 
epiſtlos ; 
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epiſtles; : N ing in nobis [piritus p bonorum malo- 


rumque. cuſlos et obſervator ; et quemadmodum nos illuns | 


traftamus , ita et ille nos, There is a holy ſpirit reſid- 
« ing in us, who watches and obſerves both good and 
evil men, and will treat us after the ſame manner that 
« we treat him. But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
thoſe more emphatical words in divine revelation. If a 
man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father 


will love him, and we will come unio him, and make 
our abode with him. 8 


deem on the Third Heaven, pi N? 381 
e 'ConsiDERED in my two laſt lettres that aw 
ful and tremenduous ſubjett, the ubiquity or omni- 
preſence of the divine Being. I have ſhewn that he 
is equally preſent in all places throughout the whole 
extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine is ſo agreeable 
to reaſon, that we meet with it in the writings of the 
enlightened heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were 
it not already done by other hands. But tho the 
Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the im- 
menſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in which he 
diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 
glory. This is that place which is marked out in 
ſcripture under the different appellations of Paradiſe, 
the third heaven, the throne of God, and the habitation 
of his glory. It is here where the glorified body of 
our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſtial hier- 
archies, and the innumerable hoſts of angels, are re- 
preſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of God 
with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. This is that pre- 
ſence of God which ſome of the divines call his 
glorious, and others his majeſtic preſence. He is 
indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other places as in 
this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenfibls 
magnificence, and in the midſt of all thoſe ſplendors 
which can affect the imagination of created beings. 
Ir is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
0 Amighty's preſence in _— „whether diſcovered 
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* by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 

* © © our, firſt parents, prevails among all the nations. of 
© the world, whatſoever different notions they entertain 

« of the God-head. If you look into Homer, that is, 

the moſt antient of the Greek writers, you ſee the ſu- 

« preme power ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed 

* with inferior deities, among whom the muſes are re- 

_ «preſented as ſinging inceffantly about his throne. 
Who does not here ſee the main ſtrokes and out- 
© lines of this great truth we are ſpeaking of? The 
* fame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other hea- 
then authors, tho? at the ſame time, like ſeyeral other 
revealed truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mix- 
© ture of fables and human inventions. But to paſs 

© over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more 

© enlightened parts of the pagan world, We find there 

© Is ſcarce a people among the late diſcovered nations 

* who are not trained up in an opinion that heaven is 
© the habitation of the divinity whom they worſhip. 

As in Salomons temple there was the Santtum 

* Sanforum, in which a viſible glory appeared among 

the figures of the cherubims, and into which none but 

the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 

having made an atonement for the ſins of the people; 

© ſo if we confider this whole creation as one great 
temple, there is in it the Holy of Holies, into which 

the high-prieſt'of our ſalvation entered, and took his 

place among angels and archangels, after having made 

a propitiation for the fins {of mankind. | 


Wir how much ſkill muſt the throne of God: be 

© erefted ? With what glorious defigns is that habitation 

* beantified, which is contrived and built by him who 

© inſpired Hiram with wiſdom? How great muſt be the 

© majeſty of that place, where the whole art of creation 

+ has been employed, and where God has choſen to 

© ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent manner? What 
muſt be the architecture of infinite power under the di- 
keftion of infinite wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot but be 

_ tranſported after an ineffable manner with the ſight 

5 of thofe objects, which were made to affect him by 
„that Being who knows the inward frame of a ſoul, and 
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a how to pleaſs and raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret po- 
« ers and faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God, 
* we may apply thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy 
« writ: Behold even to the moon, and it ſhineth not; yea. 


© the ſtars are not pure in his ſi ght. The light of the ſun, 


« and all the glories of the world in which we live, are 
* but as weak and fickly glimmerings, or rather dark- 
„ neſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendors which 


'« encompaſs the throne of God. 


* As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 


0 imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. Thete 


3 
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is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 


far that ſpace may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. Tho” 
« it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and tho? not 
* immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be fo with regard to any 


« created eye, or imagination.” If he has made theſe 


© lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably wide and 


1 magnificent for the habitation of martal and periſh- 


« able beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the courts of his 
* houſe to be, where he makes his reſidence in a more 
« eſpecial manner, and difplays himſelf in the fulneſs 
« of his glory, among an innumerable company 'of an- 


gels, and ſpirits of juſt men made perfect! 


« Ty1s is certain, that our imaginations” cannot 
be raiſed too high, when we think on an place where 
omnipotence and omniſcience have ſo ſignally exer- 
ted themſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce 
a ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than what 
we are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at 
the conſummation of all things, theſe outward apart- 
ments of nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe beings 
who inhabit them, may be talcen in and added to that 
glorious place of which I am here ſpeaking; and by 
that means made a proper habitation for beings who 
are exempt from mortality, and cleared of their im- 
perfeftions: for ſo the ſcripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new "es 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 

«I HAVE only conſidered this glorious place with 
regard to ur ght now imagination, though it is 
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" highly probable that our other ſenſes 1 may here like- 


' Wiſe enjoy their higheſt gratifications., There is no- 


thing which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, 
than harmony; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
from the deſcriptions of this place in holy Scripture, 
that this is one of the entertainments of it. And if 


the ſoul of man can be ſo wonderfully affected with 


thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human art is capable 


ol producing, how much more will it be raiſed and 


elevated by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole power 


of harmony! The ſenſes are faculties of the human 
ſoul, though they cannot be employed, during this 


our vital union, Without proper inſtruments in the 
body. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatiſ- 
faction of theſe faculties, which we find by experi- 
ence are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from 
among thoſe entertainments which are to make up our 
happineſs hereafter ? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our 
hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with thoſe 
objects which are moſt agreeable to them, and which 
they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions of nature 


objects, which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, 


nor can it enter into the heart of man to conceive? I hkhnew 


à man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul. ſpeaking of himſelf) 


above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I cannot 
tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God 
knoweth) ſuch a one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew ſuch aman, (whether in the body or out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth) how that he was 
caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, 
which it is not poſſible for a man to utter, By this 


is meant that what he heard was ſo infinitely different 


from any thing which he had heard in this world, 
that it was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as 
might convey a notion of it to his hearer s. 
Ix is very natural for us to take delight in in- 
quiries concerning any ſoreigns country, where we 
are ſome time or other. to make our abode; and as 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 
it is both a laudable and uſeful curioſity, to get what 
informations y we can of it, while we make uſe of re- 
© velation 
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velation for our guide. When theſe everlaſting | 
doors ſhall be opened to us, we may be ſure that 


the pleaſures and beauties of this place will infinitel 
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.<I Have in this, and in two foregoing letters, teat 
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tranſcend our preſent hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the throne of God 
will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are. able to 


conceive of it. We might here entertain ourſelves - 


with many other ſpeculations on this ſubject, from 
thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in the _ 
ſcriptures,; as whether there rr, not be diff 

manſions and apartments of glory, to beings ol . 
ferent natures; whether as ey excel one another 


in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the 


throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater mani- 


feſtations of his preſence; whether there are not 
ſolemn times and occaſions, when all the multi- 


tude of heaven celebrate the preſence of their Ma- 


ker, in more extraordinary forms of praiſe and ado- 


ration; as Adam, tho! he had continued in a ſtate 
of innocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, 


have kept holy the Sabbath - - day, in a more parti- 5 


cular manner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, 
and the like ſpeculations, we may very innocently 


indulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them to inſpire 


us with a deſire of becoming inhabitants of, This 


ed on the, moſt ſerious ſubje& that can employ the 
mind of man, the omnipreſence of the Deity; a 


ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from 
our meditations. We have confidered the divine 
Being, as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells a- 
mong his Works, as he is preſent to the mind of 


man , and as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glo- 
rious manner among the regions of the bleſt. Such 
a confideration ſhould be (pin awake'in us at al 
times, and in all places, and pöſſeſs our minds with 
a perpetual awe and reverence. It ſhould be in 

terwowen with all our thoughts and perceptions, aa 


© become one with the conſciouſneſs of our own being. 
I It i is not to be reflected on in 181 coldneſs of philo- 


| __ * ſfophy, 
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C fophy» but ought to ſink us into the wa pro. 
+ ſtration before him, Who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, 
wonderful, and holy.“ , 


. 


The preſent life to be conſidered only as it : 
eonduce to the ha pp of a future one. oY 
 [Spett. N? 575] 


1 'LEWD youn . law ſeeing an aged hermit go 
by him bare dot, Father, ſays he, you are in a 
eee miſerable condition if there is not another world. 
\ True, ſon, ſaid the hermit; but what is thy condition 
Ai there is? Man is a creature defigned for two different 
"Kates of being, or rather, for two different lives. His 
firſt life is ſhort and tranſient: his ſecond permanent 
and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in is 
this, in which of theſe two lives is our chief intereſt to 
make ourſelves happy? or, in other words, whether we 
_ ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures 
and gratifications of a life which is uncertain and pre- 
carious, and at its utmoſt length of a yery inconſiderable 
duration; or to ſecure, to ourſelves the pleaſures ofa 
life chat is fixed, and. ſettled, and will nover end? 
Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, 
knows very well which ſide. of it he ought, to cloſe, with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain that in 
practice we adhere to the wrong fide of the queſtion. 
We make proviſions for this life as though it were never 
to have an end, and for the other life! as though it were 
Hoyer: to have a beginning: 
SHouUuLD a ſpirit of uperior rank, Who f is a ſtranger 
2 human nature, accidentally alight, upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; What would his 
notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a 
Species of beings made for quite different ends and pur- 
_poſes than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine that 
we were placed in this world to get riches and, honours ? 
Would not he think that it was our duty to toil after. 
wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he beliere 


we were forbidden * by threats or eternal puniſh- 
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negletting to make proviſion for that, which after many 


eſpecially - when we confider that our endeavours 115 
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poſing that you might be happy for ever after, on con. 
dition you would be miſerable till the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in 
a thouſand years: Which of theſe two caſes would you 
make your choice? 
Ir muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a Kind of eternity, 
tho? in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion to 
that duration which is to follow them, as an unite does 
to the greateſt number which, you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner of heſi- 
tation, which would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have before intimated; our reaſon might 
in ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as to 
diſpoſe ſome perſons : to fink under the conſideration of 
the great length of the firſt part of this duration, and of 
the great diſtance of that ſecond duration, which is to 
ſucceed it. The mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to 
that happineſs which is at hand, conſidering that it is 
ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice we atftually have before us is this, 
whether we Will chuſe to de happy for the ſpace of 
only threeſcore and ten, nay perhaps of only twenty or 
ten years, I might ſay of only a day or an hour, and 
miſerable to all eternity; or on the contrary, miſerable 
for this ſhort term of years, and happy for à whole 
eternity; what words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly 
and want of conſideration which in ſuch a caſe makes a 
wrong choice? 
InzRe put the caſe even at the vob! 'by ec 
(hat ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes us 
' miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe (as it general- 
Iy happens) that virtue will make us more happy even 
in this life than a contrary courſe of vice; how can we 
ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe per- | 
ſons who are capable of making ſo abſurd a choice? 
, Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life 
_ onlyjas it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, 
and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to 
Whale of an eternity. | ME 0 
%%% . 
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On the Immortality of the Soul. [Spe No 11 0 


I W. AS yeſterday walking ine in one of my friends 
woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
running over in my mind the ſeveral' arguments that 
eſtabliſh this great point, which is the baſis of morality, 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret joys 
that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable creature. I 
conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn. 5 

FIR S r, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and pars 
ticularly its immateriality; which though not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, Was, I think, 
been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. | 

SecoNnDLY, from its paſſions and ſentiments, | as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of an- 
nihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that ſecret 
fatisfa&tion which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the commiſſion 
of vice. 

TuiR DIL x, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs,” wiſdom and RY: are all 
concerned in this point. | ö 

Bur among theſe and other A arguments 
ſor the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, with⸗- 


out a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint 


that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and im- 
proved by others who have written on this ſubje&, 
though it ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the ſoul, which is capable of. ſuch immenſe per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to all 
eternity „ ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 
AS it is created? Are ſuch abilities made for no pur- 
poſe? A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never paſs: in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of; and were he to live ten thouſand 
more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 
a W ſoul thus at 4 ſtand in her W 
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were her faculties to be full bloyn, and incapable of 
_ farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall 
away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of 
annihilation. But can we believe a thinking being that 
is in a perpetual progreſs of improvements, and travel- 
ling on ſrom perfection to perfection, after having juſt 
looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made 
a few diſcoyeries of his inſinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out , and in the 
very beginning of her inquiries? 15 

AN AN, conſidered in his preſent: ſtate, tome ak 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 


himſelf with a ſucceſſor, —— 5 eee wn his Auen 
to make room , am. (fette 


— — Hangs 
A FOR velut unda oft pervenit undam. 


EY YE Hox, Ep. 2. I n 


Heir crowds heir, as ir” tolling flood 
| Wave urges wave. 56 e Cunnen 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver 
it down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider 
in animals, which are formed for our uſe, and can 
finiſh their buſinefs in a ſhort life. The ſilk - worm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. But 
a man can. never have taken in his full meaſure. of 
Knowledge, has not time to ſubdue. his paſſions, eſta - 
pliſm his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfeftion 
ol his nature, before he is hurried of the ſtage. Would 
an infinitely. wiſe Being make ſuch glorious creatures 
for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in the produRion 
of ſuch abortive intelligences , ſuch ſhort - lived rea- 
ſonable beings? Would he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted? capacities that are never to begratified ? 
How can we find that wiſdom which ſhines through all 
His works, in the formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a-nurſery for the next, and- believing 
that the ſeveral generations of rational creatures, which 
rife up and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are 
wy to receive their ür rudiments of, exiſtence 
1. an 
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eternity. | 58; 45 bs 

THERE is not, in my opinion „a mh pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than- this of the 
perpetual- progreſs. which the ſoul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period in it. To look upon the ſoul as going on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength; to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for 
ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity ; that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to vir ON 
and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſomething 
wonderfully. agreèeable to that ambition which is na- 
tural to the mind of man. Nay it muſt be a proſpect 
pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his creation for ever 


beautify ing in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by 


greater degrees of reſemblancdeQ. fred 
Mr ks chis ſingle hens of: the progreſs. 


of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will -be” ſufficient to ex- 


tinguiſn all envy, in inferior natures; and all contempt 
in ſuperior. | That cherubim, which now appears as a 
God to a human ſont, knows very well that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human ſonl 
ſhall. be as perfect as he himſelf now is: nay, when 
ſhe ſhall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the high- 
er nature ſtill advances, and by that means preſerves 
his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſeale of being; but 
he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation is of which 


he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior nature will 


at length mount up to its and ſhine forth in the ny 
degree of glory. 

Wir n what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſour- 
ces of perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall* 
be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to 
conceive the glory that will be always in referve for 
him. The ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like 
one of thoſe mathematical lines that may draw nearer; 


to ee for all eternity withous: a . of touch=+ 
| B 2 ing” 


Ih 


and aherwards to is tranſplanted into a more friendly j 
climate, where "OF: my ſ Wah e's enen to all 
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ing it: and can there be a thought o e 
as to conſider ourſelves in theſe. perpetual approaches 
to him, who is not a the en of en 
but of 1 


15 ane amen 


.On the Animal Hort, and the Scale of Beings, 8 : 
14 5 1 pet. Ne 519. 


7 1 pi there i is © gviins deal lis dan. 
templating the material world, by which I mean, 
that ſyſtem of bodies, into which nature has ſo curiouſly | 
-wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral relati- 
ons which thoſe bodies bear to one another; there is till, 
methinks, ſomething more wonderful and ſurpriſing in 
contemplations on the world of life, by which I mean 
all thoſe animals with which every part of the univerſe 
is furniſned. The material world is only the ſhell of 
the univerſe: the world of life are its inhabitants. 
Ix ͤ we conſider thoſe parts of the material: world 
which lye the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to 
our obſervations and inquiries, it is amazing to conſider 
the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. Every 
part of matter is peopled: every green leaf ſwarms 
with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in 
the body of a man, or of any other animal, in which 
our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living creatures. 
The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other ani- 
mals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis of other 
animals that live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt 
ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and 
cavities that are crowded with ſuch imperceptible in- 
habitants, as are too little for the naked eye to diſcover. 
On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes and rivers, 
teeming with numberleſs kinds of living creatures: we 
find every mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, 
plentifully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and every 
| 1. of matter n proper neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies | 
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veniencies for the livelihood of multitudes which ay 
big i 0G © 
THE author of the Plurality of aries draws 3 A vor 5 
good argument from this conſideration, for the peopling 
of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable from 
the analogy of reaſon, that if no part of matter, which 
we are acquainted. with, lyes waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
great bodies, which are at ſuch a diſtance from us, 
Mould not be deſart and unpeopled, but rather that they 
ſhould be furniſhed y_u beings adapted to 'their pe 
aun ſicu ation. 
e ag: is a bleſſing to thoſs Ako only 
which are endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away __ dead matter, any farther than as it 
is ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious of their 
——. Accordingly we find, from the bodies which 
lye under our obſervation, that matter is only made as 
the baſis and ſupport of animals, and that there is no 
more of the one, than What is necellary: for the e 
ce of the other. 

INFINITE goodneſs is of ſo CS a na- 
a that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of ex- 
iſtence upon every degree of perceptive being. As this 
is a ſpeculation, which I have often purſued with great 
pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther. upon it, by 
conſidering that part of the n of beings: which. comes 
n our knowledge. | 

\ T'ERE are ſome Whiving ca which are raiſed | 
bad; juſt- above dead matter. To mention only that 
ſpecies of ſhell - fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion of 
a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and 
immediately die upon their being ſever'd from the place 
where they grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, which have no other ſenſe 
beſides. that of feeling and taſte, _ Others have ſtill an 
.additional one of hearing; others of, ſmell, and others 
of ſight, It is wonderful to obſerve; by. what a gra- 
dual progreſs the world of life advances through a pro- 
digious variety of ſpecies, before a creature is ſormd 
that is complete in all its ſenſes; and even among theſe 
| _ is ſuch a different degree of perfection in the ſenſe 
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which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in ano · of 
ther, though the ſenſe in different animals be diſtin 
guiſhed by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems 
almoſt of a different nature. If after this we look in- 
to the ſeveral inward perfe&tions of cunning and ſaga» 
city, or what we generally call inſtin&; we find them 
"Tiling after the ſame manner imperceptibly one above 
another, and receiving additional improvements, ac- 
cCording to the ſpecies in which they are implanted. 
This progreſs in nature is ſo very gradual, that the 
moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near 
to the moſt —_— of __ "which is e 
de wm it. ot 
TAE exylberin and overflowing ae of che Su- 
preme Being; whoſe mercy extends to all his works, :is 
plainly: ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what falls within 
our knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life: nor is 
his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he only made one 
pecies of animals, none of the reſt would have enjoyed 
the happineſs'of exiſtence; he has, therefore, /pecifie# 
in his creation every degree of life, every capacity of 
being. Thée Whole chaſm of nature, from a plant to a 
man, is filled up with divers kinds of creatures; riſing 
one over another; by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent; that 
the little tranſitions and deviations' from one ſpecies to 
another are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate ſpace 
is ſo well hufbanded and managed, that there is ſcarce 
a degree of perception which does not appear in ſome 
one part of the world of life. Is the goodneſs, or . 
dom of the Divine Being, more manifeſted in chis his 
proceeding.” 0 wan , e os wt; ee 
TukRE is Webnſoquenes] 55 1 thoſe 1 rs 10 
ready mentioned which ſeems very naturally deducible 
from the foregoing! conſiderations. If the' ſcale of be- 
_ ings riſes by ſuch a regular "up. ſo high as man, 
we may by a parity of | reaſon ſuppoſe” that it ſtill pro- 
ceeds gradually through thoſe -beihgs' which are of a 
ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater 
_— and room wor diſterept e of perfection, be- 
tween 
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_ tween. the Supreme Being and man, than between man 
and the moſt deſpicable inſect. The conſequence of ſa 
great a variety of beings, which, are ſuperior to us, from 
that variety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. 
Locle; in a paſſage Which I ſhall here ſet down, after 
having premiſed, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch i ine 
finite room between man and his Maker ſor the crea: 
tive power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it 
ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be till an in» 
finite gap or diſtance between thehigheſt created being 
and the power which produeed him. 
AA there ſhoulg:he more ſpecies of intelligent. cre 
Cures above us, tau there are of ſenſible and material 
below us, is prabable to me from hence; that in all the 
vi/ible cor poreal world, ive ſus no chaſms,' or no gaps. Al 
quite down from us, de deſceut is by \gafy. Hens; and a 
continued ſeries of things, that in each remove diſſer very 
Little one From th otlier. Ihiere are Jyſhos8thas- have Wingss 
and are not /traugers.0 the airy region : and there. are 
ſome birds, tliat ara inhabitants of the water 5.,whoſe blaad 
is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the 
ſerupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. There are aui 
mals ſo near of kin bath to birds and beafls,. that they are 
in the middle between both : amphibious animals link the 
terreſtrial and aquatic together : ſeals live at land and at 
fea, and por poiſes have the warm bload aud entrails of a 
hog; not to mention what is confidently reported of mer- 
_ maids or ſea-men. There are ſome brutes, that ſeem to 
have as much knowledge-and. rehſon, as ſomethat are cate 
led men; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are /o 
nearly join'd, that if ou will tale the loweſt of one, and 
the higheſt of the other; there will ſcarce be perceived aug 
great difference between them: and ſo on "till we come to 
the loweſt and the moſt erben -parts of matter, we 
ſhall find'every where:that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked 
_ together, and differ but in almoſt inſenfible degrees. And 
hen we confider the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, 
_ wwehaverenſon to think that it is ſuitable to the magnificent 
harmony of the univerſe, and the great deſign and infinite 
gootheſs of the Architelt, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould 
alſo, * degrees, aſcend upvard: from us toward his 
nt B 4 of. * 
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infinite Ferrera, ar toe ſoe then gradunily deſcend PAM 
ub downward: which if it be probable, we' have reaſon 
then to be perſunded, that there are far more ſpecies of 


creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being in 


degrees f per foction much moro yemote from ts infinite 
Being of Cod, tan we are from the Toweſt ſtate of "being, 
und that whith"approaches neareſt to nothing. And got 

of all thoſe Hifi be oor . 15 wo 10 ew ny 
. — i 8 41 * 

I this Syſew of being, there 15 7 1 oreature fo eil 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
bi between the animal and intellectual nature; the 
viſible and inviſible world, and is that link in the chain 
of beings which has been often termed the Nexus utri- 


muſque mundi. So that he who in one reſpeſt is aſſociated 


with angels and arch - angels; may look upon a Being 
of infinite perfection as his father, and the higheſt or- 
Aer of ſpirits as his brethren; may in another reſpect 
Tay to corruption, thou art my 3 and to erm 
Mw" are my chovher and ay NOW Was eee 


> SPE proved from Aue MEND nx 
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N usr henry 1 am a delichted with thoſe 
ſpeculations of nature which are to be made in a coun- 
try- life; and as my reading has very much lain among 
books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recolletting, 
upon this occaſion, the ſeveral. remarks which I have 
met with in authors, and comparing them with what 
falls under my, own obſervation; the arguments for 
providence draun from the natural hiſtory of animals 
| bene. in my opinion, demonſtrative. 
Tu k make of every kind of animal js different, low 
char of every other kind; ant yet there is not the leaſt 
turn in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which 


a not render. them more Proper, for. that particular . 


* 1 nimal's 


ticular attention, as man, who fills up the middle 
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animal's way of life than yo eaſt or 8 of them 
wropld have been. 

Tus moſt violent amides in all creatures are Juſt 
and hunger : the firſt is a perpetual call upon them te 
propagate their kind; the latter to preſerve themſelves; 

Ir is aſtoniſhing: to conſider the different degrees of 
care that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſu ſar as 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some 
creatures caſt their eggs as chance direfts them, and 
think of them no farther, as inſects and ſeveral kinds 
of fiſh; others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds 
to depoſite them in, and there leave them; as the ſex- 
pent, the crocodile, and oſtrich: others hatch their eggs 
and tend the birth; till it is able to ſhift for itſelf. --+.; 

'W rn 4 can we call the principle which dire&s every 
different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in 
the ſtrufture of its neſt, and direft all of the ſame 
ſpecies to work after the ſame model? It cannot be 
tmitation; for though you hateh a crow under a hen, 
and never let it ſee any of the works of its own kind. 
the neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a 
ſtick, with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It 

cannot be reaſon; for were animals indued with it to as 


great a degree as man, their buildings would be as dif= 


ferent. as ours, according to the different conyeniencigs 

that. they would propoſe to themſelves. _ 
ls it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of weathir, 
which raiſes. this general warmth in animals, ſhould cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with graſs, ſor their 
ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch infinite 
ſwarms of inſets for the W e Hi of their 

reſpective broods? 
Is it not wontervil, that the love of the parent ſhould 
be ſo violent while it- laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no 
longer than: is aer for the nenen, al the 
young? 

FB en of this natriegl love. is e by 
a very barbarous experiment; which I ſhall quote at 
Jengths as I find it in an excellent author, and hope my 
readers will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance . of. 
— * is 55 can ſo effectually ſhew 
1 5 the 
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qho\ſirength of that principle in animals of which I am 


here ſpeaking. © A. perſon who was well ſkilled in 
e difſe&ions' opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt 


„ exquiſite tortures, offered her one of her young pup- 
e pies „which ſhe immediately fell a licking; and for 
the time ſeemed inſenſible of her own pain: on the 
4 removal, ſhe kept her eye fixed on it, and began a 


% Wailing ſort of a cry, which ſeemed rather to pro- 


n d from the loſs of her youg . than the fenſs | 


# bf her own torments. 


2B ur notwithſtanding this wird: 906: in beriths is 


* Reason ſhews itſelf in all ocpttencavet? life: where- 

| "as the brute makes no (diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but 

in what immediately regards his owm preſervation, or the 
"Eoiititinanes' of his ya” Animals ten * 


much more violent and intenſe than in rational crea- 


tures, providence has taken: care that it ſhould be na 
longer troubleſome to the parent than it is ufeful to the 
young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the 


mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them to 
provide for themſelves: and wllat is A very remarkable 


eircumſtance in this part of 'inſtin&; we find that the 


love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its 


uſual time, if the preſervation of tlie ſpecies requires 
it; as We may ſee in birds that drive away their young, 
ts ſoowans they are able to get their livelihood, but con- 
kinue to feed them if they are tied to the neſt, or con- 


- She wirhin a cage, or by any other means appear to be 


out of 'a condition of ſupplying their own neceſſities. 
Tris natural love" is not obſerved [in ' animals to 


aſcend from the young to the parent, which is not at all 
neceſſary for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed 


In reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any proportion, as 
it ſpreads itſelf dowtiwards ; for in all family affe&ion, 
We find protection granted and favours beſtowed, are 
greater motives to love and tenderneſs, than ar be- 
nefits, or life received, SEP Wal ne 0 
v7 Ox s Would Wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 


for the reaſon of aflimals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe 


"6f that faculty. <7 ee da 


8 ©* 
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are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is 
confined to a ſew particulars, -and lyes in a" very nan. 
row compaſs. Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and you 
find him-wholly deprived of underſtanding. To uſe al 
inſtance that comes often under obſervation, - 7 © 
Wirn what-caution does the hen provide herſelf a 
neſt in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and 


diſturbance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a man- 
ner that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe takes 
in turning them ſrequently, that all parts may partake | 


of the vital warmth? When ſhe leaves them, to 
vide for her neceffary ſuſtenance, how pun&ually does ſhe 


return before they have time to cool, and become intra- 
pable of producing an animal? In the ſummer you; ſee. 


her giving herfelf. greater freedoms; and quitting: her 
care for above two hours together; but in winter, when. 
the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of lifes 
and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more afliduois 
in her attendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 
When the birth approaches, with.how,much nicety and 


attention does ſhe help the chick to break its prifon® 


Not to take notice of her covering it from the injuries 
of the weather, providing it proper nouriſhment, and 


teaching it to help itſelf; not to mention her forſaking; 


the neſt, if after the uſual time. of reckoning the young 


one does not make its appearance. A chymical opera- 
tion could not be followed with greater art or diligences 


than is ſeen in the hatching of a chick; though there 


are many other birds that ſhew. an infinitely: e | 


ſagacity in all the forementioned: particulars, - 
Bur at the ſame time the hen; that has ali this oem: 


Ing! ingenuity, (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for 


the propagation of the ſpecies) confidered in other re. 


thoſe ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between beer 


own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when the bir tk 


appears of never ſo different a bird, will cheriſh it :kor 
Her own. In all theſe: circumſtances, which do mot 
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ſpets, „is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought o E 
common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for un 
egg, and fits upon it in the ſame manner: ſhe is uh 
ſenſible of any increaſe or diminution in the number of 
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„ THE MORAL MISCELLANY. 
can an immediate regard to the ſubßſtence of dead 


or her ſpecies, ſhe. is Baery idiot in ng fs co 
- THERE is not, in my opinion, any thing 88 my 
Kerious in nature than this inſtinct in animals, which 


thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſnort of it. 
It cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 


and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, that 


one cannot think it the ſaculty of an intellectual being. 
For my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle 


of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained 
by any knowm qualities inherent in the bodies them» 
kelves,' nor from any laws of mechaniſm, but, accord- 


ing to the beſt notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is 


an: ĩinamediate impreſſion from the ben mover, an Gs 
IO energy nen the « creatures. Y 
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< A ELIEVER _ ks by the Moc hardened 


© atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a con- 


vert, becauſe. he does it with an eye to both their in- 
« tereſts. The atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain 
©" over a believer, becauſe he does not propoſe the do- 
int himſelf or the believer any AO: fucha wi 
„ werſion. i, 68. Won 

TAE proſpett of a-future ſtate is the ſecret ome 
and refreſhment of my ſoul; it is that which makes 


A nature look gay;about me; it doubles all my pleaſures, 


aid ſupports me under all my affliftions. I can 
© look at diſapointments | and misfortunes, pain and 


7 ckneſs , death itſelf, and what is worſe than death, 


loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with indiffe- 
. rence, fo long as I keep in view the pleaſures of eter- 
ov ality and the ſtate of being in which there will be 


ino fears nor apprehenſions, pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs 


Mor ſeparation. - Why will any man be ſo impertinent- 
* Jy officious as to tell me all this is we fancy e 
W | _ © lution 
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„ lufion? Is there any merit in being the meſſenger" of 


ill news? if it is a dream, let me enjoy it, fince' it 
makes me both the happier and better man. 

I Mus r confeſs I do not know how to truſt a m an 
7 who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. N fot 


only natural ſelf-love, but reaſon directs us to prominte 


© our own intereſt above all things. It can never be 
« for the intereſt of a believer to do me a miſchief, hae. 
* cauſe he is ſure, upon the balance of accounts, to f ind 
* himſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, if he Son- 
« fiders his own welfare in his behaviour towards i ne, 
„it will lead him to do me all the good he can, , 41nd 
« at the ſame time reſtrain him from doing me z 
injury. An unbeliever does not att like a reaſona ble 
« creature, if he favours me contrary to his preſent in- 
« tereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to his 


indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe would be "verry 
much ſtrengthned by reaſon and principle, ſo without 


notions „which reſt on no foundation. 
IN TI Dp ELI rx has been attacked with Wedel ſuc⸗ 
« ceſs of late years, that it is driven out of all its ou t- 


Works. The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 


and is therefore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief 
© of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is," the 
« greateſt number of this ſet of men, are thoſe Who; 


for want of a virtuous education, or examining the 


grounds of religion, know ſo very little of the mat- 


ter in queſtion, that their b is but more wee 


for their ignorance, 

As folly and inconfiderateneſs are the foundations 
< of infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it are 
either a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 

mankind, or an oftentation of courage in deſpiſing 

©. the terrors of another world, which have fo great an 
influence on What they call weaker minds; or an aver- 
© fion to a belief that muſt cut them of from many* 


6 of —_ pleaſures _ I to og pres and fill 


preſent advantage. Honour and © good - nature m4 .ꝝů̃ 


them they are only inſtints, or wavering unſetth ow: 


© them” 
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them. with pines! for many ol thoſs they have als 
ady taſted. 

„ TN E great hd articles of the Chriſtian reli. 
ion have been ſo clearly proved, from the authority 
* off that divine revelation in which they are delivered, 


1 


FL etlhat it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears to hear; 


d eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them. But 
u ere it poſſible for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to 

«be erroneous; I can find-no ill conſequences in adh er- 
5, inig to it. The great points of the incarnation and 
ſufferings of our Saviour, produce naturally ſuch habits 


off virtue in the mind of man, that, I. fay, ſuppoſing 


©. it; were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in them, the 
_ + infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem 

ol religion could ſo effeftuaily contribute to the height- 
ning of morality. They give us great ideas of the 
*//dignity- of human nature, and of the love which the 
*, ſupreme Being bears to- his creatures, and conſequent- 
Aly engage us in the higheſt acts of duty towards our 
45 Creator, our neighbour, and ourſelves. How many 
kxioble arguments has Saint Paul raiſed from the chief 
articles of our religion, for the advancing of morality 


in its three great branches? To give à ſingle example 
in each kind: what can be a ſtronger. motive to a 


, firm truſt and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, 
than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can 
make us love and eſteem even the moſt inconſiderable 
Hof mankind, more than the thought that Chriſt died 
for him? Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtriſter guard 


upon the purity of our own hearts, than our being 


membres of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety of which 


„that immaculate perſon is the head? But theſe are 


2 only a ſpecimen of thoſe: admirable enforcements of 
©. morality , which the apoſtle has drawn mom the dien 
2975 of our bleſſed Saviour. 

.* IF our modern infidels * ee theſe 3 
* Th that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they. deſerve, 
© we ſhould not ſee them a& with ſuch a ſpirit of bit- 
«.;terneſs, arrogance, and malice; they would not be rai- 
7 ling ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts , and ſcruples, as 
2 be ſtarted againſt erery ching that is not 1 
4 0 
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< wry. Xenophon: tells us, that his prince (whom he 
« ſets forth as à pattern of perfection) when he fund 
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4. of mathematical demonſtration ; » in order to unſettle 
the minds of the ignorant, diſturb the public peace, 
« ſubvert morality „and throw all things into;coniulion, 
«- and diſorder. If none of theſe, reflexions ean have, 
any influence on them, there is one that perhaps may, 


becauſe it is adapted to their vanity, by which they 


« ſeem to be guided much more than by their reaſon. 
I would therefore have them conſider, that the wiſeſt 


and beſt of men, in all ages of- the world; have been 


* thoſe who lived up to the religion of their countrys 
*. when they-ſaw-nothing in-/it oppoſite: to morality, and 
© to the beſt lights they had of the divine nature. Fg 
6 thagoras s firſt rule direfts us to worſhip the gads a 
it is ordained by law, for that is the moſt natural in- 
« terpretation of the precept. Socrates, who was the 
moſt renowned among the heathens both for. wiſdam- 
and virtue, in his laſt moments defires his friends 


Hoffer a cock to Alen! doubtleſs out of a; fob- 


3 


©. his death approaching, offered ſacrifices: on the moun- 
tains to the Per/ian Jupiter , and the Sun, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of. the Farſi aus; for theſe are the 


s words of the hiſtorian. | Nay, the Epicureans and 


© atomical philoſophers ſnewed a very remarkable -mo- 
< deſty in this particular; for though the being: of: @ 
God was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes of na- 
< tural philoſophy , they contented themſelves with the, 
«. denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the ſame time the 
« exiſtence of gods in general; becauſe: they would not 
« ſhock the common belief oy eee and 2 eng 
% ok their OE ee gb 
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„ THE'MORAL' MISCELLANY. 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are oſten raiſed into the 


greateſt” tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the 
greateſt depreſſions of melancholy: on the contrary, 
chearfulnefs, though it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of ſorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lithning 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
2-moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of day - light 
in the mind „ and fills it with a 0 and N 
ſerenitꝛʒ. 

3 Mine of auſters Peer look upon mirth as too 


wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as fil- 


led with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart that 


is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment obno- 


Nous to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this comple- 


ion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who was che 


great pattern of perfettion, was never ſeen to laugh. 


<CHB/ARFULNESS of mind is not liable to any of 
theſe exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed na- 


take z it does not throw the mind into a condition impro- 
per for the preſent ſtate of humanity; and is. very conſpi- 
cuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked upon as 
che greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, as well as 
among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed. as 
Mints and holy men among Chriſtians. 

I we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re- 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great Author of our being, it will not à little recom- 


mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man who 


is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only 
eaſy | in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the 


and faculties. of the ſoul; his imagination is 
always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed: his temper 
3s even and unruffled, whether in action or in ſolitude. 


He comes with a reliſh-to all thoſe goods which nature 


has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the crea- 
tion which are poured about him, and does not feel the 


Full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal 
him. ends le 
Ir we conſider him in relation. „ 


converſes with, it , produces love and good will 


Funn. | towards 
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2 him. A chearful mind is not only diſpoſed toi. 
beiaffable and obliging; but raiſes the ſame good humour 
in thoſe who come within its influence. A man finds: 
himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the chears: 
fulneſs of his companion: it is like a ſudden ſun - ſhine 
that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, without her 
attending to it. The heart rejoices. of its own accord, 
and naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence 
towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 
WAW I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
chird relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant” 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving 
to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind 
of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and 
a ſecret approbation of . divine n in bi HERR 
towards: R 2234 4439 4} 
Tauzrs are but 5 0 which, in mx epinion; 
can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe. of guilt. ' A man who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is- 


the health of the ſoul, and the natural effect of virtue 


and innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furniſh us with, and is 
many degrees ee what we NY call folly * 


| madnels.. 


Ar HEISM, by which I mean- a diſbelief. of A * 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under 
whatſoever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very rea- 
ſonably deprive. a man of this chearfulneſs of temper. 
There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy: and offenſive: 
to human nature in the proſpe& of non - exiſtence, that L 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it. 
is poſſible for a man to outlive the expedtation of it. For 
my own part, I think the being of a God is ſo little to 
be doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, 
and ſuch a truth as we meet with in every object, in 
every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we generally, 


find they are made up of. prides 0 and . bk . 
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indeed no wonder; that men, who are uneaſy to them 
ſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; and how is 
it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him 
ſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſing his intire 
exiſtence, and dropping into nothing? ere, 
Tux vicious man and Atheiſt have cheroſors! no pre 
| 8 to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably; : 
mould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any 
one to live in good humour; and enjoy his preſentiexiſt- 
ence, who is apprehenſive either of torment or of un 
nen; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
Ar r ER having mentioned theſe two great binnen, | 
| which are deſtruftive of chearfulneſs in their own nature, 
as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any other that 
ought' to baniſh this happy temper from a virtuous mind. 
Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſnortneſs of their 
duration, and the advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deſerve the name of evils. A good mind may 
bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
with chearfulneſs of heart. The toſſing of a tempeſt- 
does not diſcompoſe him, which _ is furs will bring 
Him to a joyful harbour,  - Khan 4.3 
A MAN, who uſes his beft as o live accord 
Ing to the diftates of virtue and right reaſon, has two 
perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs, in the conſideration 
of his own nature, and of that being on whom he has a 
dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but re- 
joice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed upon 
Him, and which, after millions of ages, will be ſtill 
new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf - congra- 
tulations nuturally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects 
on this its entrance into eternity, When it takes a view 
of thoſe” improveable faculties, which in a few years, 
and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made ſo-conſiderable 
2 progreſs, and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe of 
perfection, and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs ? 
The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual 
_ diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a'virtuous mam, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every wann as more 
eee $00" Wind ve | 
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Tun 4 ſource: of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
0 its conſideration of that being on whom we have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold him as 
yet but in the firſt ſaint diſcoveries of his perfeftions, we 
ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glerious, 
or amiable. We find ourſelves every where upheld by 
his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immetifity of love 
and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a being, Whoſe 
power qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of 


1 . 
c 2 I i * | * 5 


means, whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him to 


make thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and whoſe 
unchangeableneſs will fears: hey in this' K. N. to 
eternity. . 113 
Sven Wenden: which every one mould ben 
petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſn from us all 


that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men are 


ſubject to when they lie under no real affliction, all that 


anguiſn Which we may feel from any evil that actually 


oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe: add thoſe little 
eracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray 
virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, 
to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him W. wy 
were made to pg ron PETS 
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'On the ; Advantages of a THEN hath 


MZ ARFULNESS is, in the . this ben 
promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret mur 
murs of heart give ſo imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe des 
licate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed,” and 
wear out the machine 1 ; not to mention | thoſe 
viplent- ferments which they ſtir up in the blood, aud 
thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in 
the animal ſpirits; I ſearce remember, in my o ]- Ob 


ſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
tuch, who (to IEP phraſe) e, that 
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6 THE{MORAL MISCELLANY. 
had not at leaſt a certai indolence;in"their humour ; if 


not a more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of 
heart. The truth of it is, health and chearfulneſs mu- 


tually beget each other; with this difference, that we 


ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which is 
not attended with a certain chearfulneſs; but very of- 
hea 2 chearſulneſs ee Ws" is n great degree. of 
t TOs, 1549 2 
1 REULNESS Houth Ae bnd friendly regard 
to the mind as to the body: it;/baniſhes all anxious care 
ang diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But, having already 
thr on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take no- 


tice, that the world, in which we are placed, is filled 


with innumerable objects that are proper to raiſe and, 


| beep:alive this happy temper of mind. ©) bb hens 


Ir we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 


2 would think it was made for our uſe; but if we. 


conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 


de apt to conelude it was made for our pleaſure. The 


ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and pro- 


duces: all. the neceſſaries of life, has a particular in- 


fluence in chearing the mind ol _ and MY: the 


heart glad. 3 N ee 90 2 SW 


Trnoss ſeveral living creatures which are — for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
e woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or 
raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re- 


freſhing to the rs as to the ſoil through which 
they paſs. 


Turn are uriters of ban diſtindtion, who have i 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any other 
_ colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and: ſhade, 
chat it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weak - 
ning or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters 


have a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye 
upon, aſter too great an application to their colouring. 


A famous modern philoſopher accounts for it in the fol- 
| om! ing manner: all colours that are more luminous. 
1 k Ga $ Z thn, * ; overpower 45 
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ployed in ſight: on the contrary, thoſe that are more ob. 
ſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe; 


whereas, the rays that produce in us the idea of green, 
falhupon the eye in ſuch a due proportion that they 


give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and: hy keeping 
up the ſtrugle in a: juſt balance, excite a uery plealing) 
and agreeable ſenſation;:'Let the cauſe be what it will; 
the effeſt is: certain; for which reaſon, the poets: mags 

ts:this:particular colone/the: epithet: of chEH fl. 


To conſider further this double end in cthe e 
of nature, and how) they are, at the ſame time, both 


uſeful and entertainiag, we find that the maſt important 
parts. in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt, 


beautiful. Theſe are ithe ſeeds by which the ſeveral races 


of plants are propagated and continued, and which are 


always. lodged in flowers'or-blofſoms: Nature ſeems ta 


hide her principal deſign, and to be induſtrinus in making 
the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her 
great work, and intent upon her own preſervation. The 
huſbandman, after the fame manner, is employed in lay- 


ing-out the whole cauntry into a kind of garden or land- 
ſfkip;'and making every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, 
in reality , he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and 


increaſe which is to ariſe from it. 


W may further obſerve how wary os has ikea 


care to keep up this chiearfulneſs in the mind of man, by 


naving formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it ca- 
pable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects which 
ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as from the wild- 


neſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque parts 


of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy may 


ſtill: carry this conſideration higher by obſerving, that, if 


matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 


qualities which it aftually poſſeſſes, it would have made 


but à very joyleſs- and uncomfortable: figurez- and why 
has Providence given it a power of producing in us ſuch 
imaginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, ſounds: and 


ſmells; heat and cold, but that man, while he is con- 


verſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might have his 
amn. r n with n ſenſations? 


| and diſſipate the animal ſpiritb which are ems bs 
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In ſhort, ths whole univerſe is tn of theatre filled 
with objects that. either ny ns pleaſure, en, 
or admiration. n foo l GB qv; 

Tu readers own W will ſuggeſt to him the 


vieiſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſonzs, 
with all chat variety of ſcenes which: diverſify. the face 


af nature, and fil the mind wich a eee ſucceſ- 
ſion of beautiful and pleaſing image.. 
I. ſhall not here mention the ſeveral. entertaindegats;of 
art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip,» bboks, converſa . 
tion; and other accidental diverſions of life, becauſe I 
would only take notice of ſuch intitements to a chearful 


temper; as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks and 


conditions, and which may ſufficientiy ſnew aus, that 
Providenoe did not deſigu this World ſhould be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the heart ol kme 
be involved: in gloom and melancholy. WR 

IL the more inculcate this chearfulneſs of. temper, as it 
va virtue-in' Which our countfyman are obſerved tobe 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is 8 


kind of demon that haunts our: ifland, and aften conveys 


herſelf to us in an eaſterly winche A celebrated French 
novelift , in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their romaness 
with the flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on his ſtory 
thus: In the gloomy month of November, ohen ti people 


of England bang and drows Yn a or | 


Hover 'walked' out into the: fields,” & 000. 

EAR V one ought to fence againſt the temper: of nis 
climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in him- 
Felf thoſe confiderations which may give him a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to hear up chearfully againſt 
thoſe little evils and misfortunes: which are common to 
human nature, and which, by a right improvement of 
them, will producer A e w of j Joys and an enen 
Happineſs. fc ; 

Ar the ſame tin that I mk engage my —_ to 


eonfider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I maſt own 


there are many evils which naturally ſpring up amidſt 


the entertainments that are provided for us; but theſe, if 


_ rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſting the 
mind with ſorrow, or ee, chat chearfulneſs of 
wh 8 
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temiper-which: I have teen —— This inter 
ſperfion of evil with' good / and pain with pleaſure, in 


the works of nature, is very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locis 


in his Eſſay on — 1 a moral dean 
in the following words: 4 

ETON all this, we may ind WAP PAC PAL At 
God hath ſcattered upiand. down ſeveral degrees of plea» 
ſare and pain, in all the. things that environ and affeſt 
us, aud blended them together, in almaſt all that our 


thoughts and ſenſes habs 10. do with; that we-fiuding im- 


Herfection, diſſatisfattion, and want of compleat happts 
neſs iu all the enjoymivts which the creatures: can afford 
ur, might be led to ſetk it in the enjoyment of him, with 


whom there is eber eee nen wine a hand | 
bad mrs eee ME Moe BOLD 
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1 ee it bs . ee to come. 
" &' municate happineſs is the: charaReriſtic of vir. 
tue, yet this happineſs is ſeldom conſidered as extende 
ing beyond our own ſpecies; and no man is thought to 
become vicious, by fabrificing the life of an animal to 
the pleaſure of hitting a mark. It is, however, cers 
tain, that by this act more happineſs is deſtroyed than 
produced; ; except it be ſuppoſed; that happineſs ſhould 


bebeſtimated, not in proportion to its degree only, but 


to the rank of the being by whom it is enjoyed: but 
this is a ſuppoſition, which perhaps cannot eaſily be 
ſupported. Rx As Oo N, from which alone man derives 


his ſuperiority, ſhould, in the preſent queſtion, be con- 
ſidered only as SENSIBILITY; a blow produces 


more pain to a man, than to a brute; becauſe to a man 
it is aggravated by a ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as 
aften as it is remembered; in the brute it produces 
only corporal pain, which in a ſhort time ceaſes for 
ever. But it may be july aſſerted, * the ſame de- 
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gree of pain' im both ſubje ts, is in the ſame | 

evil; and that it cannot be wantonly inflicted, wideſt 
| equal violation of right. Neither does it follow from 
the contrary poſitions, that man ſhould abſtain from 
animal food; for by him that kills merely to eat; life 
is' Herificad«only: to life; and if man had lived upon 
fruits and herbs, the greater part of thoſe animals 
Which die to furniſh his table, would never have:lived; 
inſtead of inereaſing the breed as a pledge of plenty; 
he would have been nenen to deſtroy them to pre- 
van famins s * un N Leh Ore 


Tun is great difference: between killing for food, 
and for port. Togtake pleaſure in that by which pain 


is inflicted,, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every 
practice which, if not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out 
the ſympathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt 
render human uature proportionably leſs fit for ſociety. 
In my purſuit of this train of thought, I conſidered 
the inequality with which bappineſs appears to be diſ- 


tributed among the brute creation, as different animals 


are in a different degree expoſed to the capricious 


_ cruelty of .mankind; and in the fervour of my im; 12 
atton, I began bo think it poſſible that they might 

 Ucipate in à future retrihution; eſpecially „ as re 
miatter andi motion; approach no nearer to ſenſibility, 


than to tbught: and hie, hd will not venture to den 


thatcbrutes have ſeriſibility,: ſhould not haſtily pronounce; 
chat they have only a material exiſtence. While my 
mind was thus buſted, the evening ſtole imperceptibly 
away; and at ength morning futcgeded to midnight: 
my attention Was yewitted: by: d, and I fe alleep 
in my chair. 43 i e * 70 80116 v0}. O17? 3 260-9174 63 


TT mougm:':the: W of memory and judgment were 


now at an end, yet fancy was ſtill buſy: by. this ro: 
ing wanton was conducted through a dark avenue, 
which , after many windings, terminated in à place 
which ſhe told me was the elyſium of birds and beaſts. 
Here I beheld a great variety of animals, whom I per- 


ceived to be endowed with reaſon and ſpeech: this 


prodigy , however, dit not raiſe aſtoniſhment; but cuxi- 


A1 I was OTE to learn, what were tbe _ 
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of diſcourſe in ſuch an aſſembly and hoped to gain 
valuable addition to my remarks upon human life. Fot 


this purpoſe L approached a H SA and an As s, Wh 


ſeemed to be engaged in ſerious converſation; but I aps 
proached with great caution and humility: for L now 
conſidered them as in a ſtate ſuperior to mortality; and 
1-feared to incur. the contempt and indignation, vhich 
naturally riſe at the ſight of a tyrant who is diveſted of 
his power. My caution was, however, unneceſſary , fot 
they ſeemed wholly to diſregard me. rv by degrees I 


came near enough to overhear them. 


„Ir IL had periſhed, ſaid — « when I'was 
« diſmiſſed from the earth; I thin E ſhauld have been 
e loſer by mynexiſtence; for: during my whole life: 
« there was ſcarce an interval of an hour, in Whieh 
5 did not ſuffer the accumulated miſery of blows, hun- 
« ger, and fatigue. When I' was a colt, I was ſtolem by 
« 4 Gyplie, Who placed two children upon my back in 
a pair of paniers, before E had perfectly acquired the 
habit of carrying my own weight with ſteadineſs:and 
« dexterity. - By hard fare and ill treatment, I quick 
« ly became blind; and when the family, to which 1 
« belonged, went into their winter quarters in Nor. 
% wood, L was ſtaked as a bet againſt a couple of geeſe, 
« vhich had been found by a fellow who came by: 
« driving before him two of my brethren whom he had 
« overloaded with bags of ſand: a halfpenny was thrown 
up; and to the inexpreſfible increaſe of my calamity, 
« the dealer in ſand was the winner. L s F 
„ Wamn I came to town I Was harneſſed with my 
«< two wretched aſſociates to a cart, in which my new 
% maſter had piled up his commodity till it would hold 


* no more. The load was fo diſproportionate to our 


“ ſtrength, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty and 
labour dragged very flowly over the rugged pavement 
« of the ſtreets, in which every ſtone was an almoſt 
<< inſuperable obſtacle to our progreſs. :One morning very 
< early, as we were toiling up Snowhill with repeated 
« efforts of ſtrength, that was ſtimulated, even to ago- 
ny, by the inceſſant ſtrokes of a whip, which had 
0 Er agE our loins bare even to the bone ; it hap- 
Cs NE "OR. 
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£ pened, that; being: placed-in the ſhafts} and the weight 
F preſſing hard upon me I fell down.: Oub driver re- 
e garded my misfortune; not with pity but rage; and 
tlie moment he turned about he threw a ſtick with 
— Fuch violence at mythead, thad it forced out my eye, 
ant paſſing through the ſocket into the brain, Ii was 
1 inſtantly diſmiſſed from that miſery, the compariſon 
ot which. with my preſent ſtate conſtitutes great part 
Wok its felicity. But you, ſurely, if -I may judge by 
#>your: ſtature , and the elegance of your make, was 
among the favorites of mankind; you, was placed in a 
higher and a happier ſtation; you was not the ſlave 
| tour indigence , but'the pride of greatneſs; your labour 


was ſport, and Youp reward was triumph, eaſe, may 


F- rand-attendance. 36 le e i 5, 1 
Lis true,” replied. the 87 Ek ED, INI was a Gwen 


. rite: but what avails it to be the favorite of caprice, 


_ *: avarice and barbarity? My tyrant was a wretch who 

% had gained a conſiderable fortune by play, particu- 
* larly: by racing. I had won him many large ſums; 
but being at length excepted out of every match, as 
% having no equal, he regarded even my excellence 
With malignity, when it was no longer ſubſervient to 
his intereſt. Yet 1 ſtill lived in eaſe and plenty; and 


as he was able to ſell even my pleaſures, though my 
A labour was become uſeleſs, I had a ſeraglio in which 


, there was a perpetual ſubceſſion of new beauties, 


At laſt, however, another competitor appeared: 


4 1 enjoyed a new triumph by anticipation; I ruſhed 


into the field, panting for the conqueſt ;: and the firſt 


, heat I put my maſter: in poſſeſſion of the' ſtakes, which 

% mounted to ten thoufand pounds. The. proprietor 
% the mare that I had diſtanced, notwithſtanding 
„ this diſgrace, declared with great zeal, that ſhie 


mould run the next day againſt any gelding in the 


% world for double the ſum: my maſter immediately 
accepted the challenge, and told him, that he would 
the next day produce a gelding that ſhould beat her: 
% but what was my aſtoniſhment and indignation, when 
I diſcovered that he moſt cruelly and fraudulently 
e 1 to * me for this match upon the 


. C « ſpot; 
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„ ſpot; and to ſnerifice my life at the very mettent, 
« in- which awd 3 ant ou A his 
« ſervice. noi} wilt 3 A 


« As I knew. it — hea in alan rei  Gufored 


« myſelf to be bound: the aperation was perfermed, 


% and I way inſtantly mounted, and ſpurred on to the 
« goal. Injured as I was; the love of glory was Fill 

« ſuperior to the deſſre of revenge: I determined to 
« die as Inhad lived without an equal; and having 
« again won the race, I ſunk down at the peſbãn an 
« agony, which ſoon aſter put an end to my; lifes? 1 * 

« Wren I.had heard this narrative, which in- 
deed I remembered to be true. E turned about in honeſt 
confuſion, and ꝓiuſnedithat LWas a man. But my re- 
flections were interrupted by the notes of a BLASER, 
who was ſinging the ſtory of his own, ſate with a me- 
lody that irreſiſtihly compelled my; attention. By this 
gentle and harmonious being, d Was not treated with 
equal contempt; he percetved that I liſtened with 
curioſity, and interrupting his ſong, Stranger, u ſays 


he, though 1 Am, As thou ſeeſt in the fields; vf Hy- 
« fium, yet my happineſs is not complete; my mate 


« js ſtill expoſed to the miſeries of mortality, and L 
«am ſtill vultierable in her. O! ſtranger, to · bribe 
« thy friendſhip, if per · adventure it may reach my 
„love, Lill gratify the curioſity. with which thy 
« looks enquire after me. I fell by the unproyoked 

* enmity of man, in that ſeaſon when the. diftates of 
« nature are love. But let not my cenſure: be juniver- 
« ſal; for as: the elegy which Lfing, was written by a 
40 human being, every human being is not deſtitute of 
4 compaſſion „ nor deaf to the language in which our 
« joys and fears are — He then, after a ſweet 


though ſhort phe been e e __ obo with 
his long. 5 . | 5 1 * 
The ſun had — the wicdanin - wb ia den A * 


And kindly loos'd the froſt · bound Aue 
The melting ſtreams began to floß. 
4 plow - men 9 their annual w * 
3 Was 
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Nas then amiadſt the vernal Thong d Enn 
gh Whom nature-wakes::to-mirth — Feng 
” ABrLacksiky rais'd his a b 8 
bes And thus it eccho d through the grove: 
e oOlfareſt oftthe fenther'd train, 
„ For whom Ing, for whom Ibm 1 bann 
Attend with pity: to my ſtrain, Hom ror 05 oh nog * 
© Hanigigd; grant my love à kind return * 5 
eech ſee,” che winters: ſtorms are fon. b 
(And Zephyrs gently fan the air “!?? 
; 2 Let us the genial influence own, divine 1h tn = 
ur dai Let us the wernal paſtime ſnhare. th | 
de Tus Raven plumes bis jetty wing d:. 
0 pleaſe his croaking paramour ß 709 
The Larks reſponſive love - tales img. S O 
-257 And tell their paſſibn as they dar a db 
But truſt me love, the Ravens -Ü Ü Rg 
Is not to be compar'd with mine; tn Sth FLY 
. Nor can the Lark fo ſweetly ſing 
K Bs As I. Who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. nanu 
Wick thee I'll proꝰe the ſweets of bs r , wt 
* mie With thee divide the cares of. life; 289% oe £791 N 
No fonder hufband in the grov e, 
ec, Nor none than thee a happier wiſe, 41; Y TILING 
% I lead thee to the cleared rill, , Yi, a 
2 Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles. 4: 5 
There will we ſit and ſip our fill! 
Or on the flow'ry border play. 
I guide thee to the thickeſt Gn fe e 3 
. Impervious to the en eee 505 ee a 
0 For ee the plaiſter'd neſt Ill. mae. 
And en thy downy pinions lie ene 
Te get thee fodd I'll range the bel, Es NH , 
4. nd cull the beſt of evry kind? Wor ie 
* Whatever nature's bounty yields, e ain 
Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 
% And when my lovely mate woutd-ſtray 
To taſte the ſummer's ſweet at n: ben 
« At home I'll wait the live - long day, 11 L 


„ And tend at 2 our inſane charge. FREY 
N SET « When 


K 


Cora 2 
M *< 
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„ 


4 When promted by a mokher-s care NG TN 


„ Thy warmth ſhall ſrom th rear youngy 
4% e the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, ib eg 
„ Or chear thy labours with my —— Weil 54's 105 
rr ne ceag his ſong. The melting — + Arb 0 
Wich tender pity heard his ſtrain; 05 ne 
Sbe felt, ſhe own'd a mutual e 1 5 W oy 
And haſten'd to relieve his pain. A tue 
He led her to the nuptial bow'r, : 527 of 
And neſtled cloſely to her ſi de. 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 11 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bridle. 
5 _ morn he 'wak'd her with a — e 
% Ariſe! behold the new - born day! 
« The Lark his mattin peal has rung; 


. 14» Arife my love and come away !” . 6 
7 ogether through the fields they ra yd. FELT 


And to the verdant riv'let's ſide, ” + bm: ont 
"Rona, their vows, and hopp'd and plays: 
With honeſt joy and decent pride, pil 


But O! my muſe with pain relates 


The mournful ſequel of my talen 
Sent by an order of the Fates 
A gunner met them in the valle. 
Alarnvd the lover cry'd,; My deat, 
HFaſte, haſte away; from danger fly! e er 
« Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 7] OEM 
0 ſpare my love, and let me die.“ 
At him the gunner took his aim n 


The aim he took was much too een 8 
o had he choſe ſome other game, 10 J 29 
Or ſhot as he had us'd to do :'*: 11,2200 bine TY 
| Divided pair! forgive the wrong. 6; big 
| While I with tears your fate rehearſe: FOR 
ru join the widow's plaintive ſong, e . pany 461 {150 


A fave the: lover in oy verſe. / e ev 


The emotions: wh ich this aug ann in my boſom, 
awaked me; and I immediately recolleted, that, while | 
. lere, my inaginetion; 1 re « an lend de 


PRE 1 48 11 4 


ee having killed any thing beſores or fince, 
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caſioned by ſnooting a BLacR NIR on Valentine's 


day,t:which had a feœ days before been dommunicated 


to me by a gentleman, who is not only eminent for 
taſte, literature and virtue, but for his zeal in defence 
of that religion, which moſt ſtrongly inculcates com- 
paſſion to inferior natures, by the example of its D 1- 


vineEt AUTHOR, Who gave che an e N 


yooor: of his en for ours.” 


: > 1 0 


eee 


. » F 
7 


4 parallel betwien AL EXANDE K and a 
Highway-man.. N | [Advent, No 47 ] 


AN, though: as a e an be king: thought 
fit to ſtile himſelf the lord of the creation, is yet 


1 Frequently the voluntary flave of prejudice and cuſtom ; 


the moſt general opinions are often abſurd, and the pre- 
vail ing principles of action ridiculous. 
Ir may, however, be allowed, chat if in 'theſs in- 


ſtances reaſon always appeared to be overborne by the 


importunity of appetite; if the future was ſacrificed to 
the preſent, and hope renounced only for poſſeſſion; 
there would not be much cauſe for wonder: but that 
man ſhould draw abſurd concluſions , contrary to his im- 
mediate intereſt; that he ſhould even at the riſque. of 
life, gratify thoſe vices in ſome, which in others he 


puniſhes with a gibbet or a wheel, is in the higheſt de- 


gree aſtoniſhing ;' and is ſuch an inſtance of the weak 
— of our reaſon, and the fallibility of our judgment, 


as ſhould incline us to accept with gratitude of that 
guidance which i is from 4 n E. 


Bur if it is ſtrange, that one man nas been immor · 


talized as a God, and another put to death as a felon, 


for ations which. have the ſame motive and the ſame 
tendency, merely becauſe they were circumſtantially 


t; it is yet more ſtrange, that this difference 
has always been ſuch: ag increaſes the abſurdity; and 


that the aftion which expoſes a man to infamy and 


eee ra- _ greater pe of guilt, and 
— N eee. li 2. Aft 16% +/4000C0 
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more extenſive und pernicious ey to render him the 


abi of veneration and applauſe. * rel 
BAGSHO Tr, the robber, having: loſt the bobby: of A 
week among his aſſociates at hazard, loaded his piſtols, 
mounted his horſe, and took the Kentiſh road, with 
a reſolutioh not to return till he had recruited his purſe. 
Within a few miles of London, juſt as he heard a; vile! 
lage clock ſtrike nine, he met two gentlemen in a poſt⸗ 
chaiſe which he ſtopped. One of the gentlemen immedia- 
tely preſented a piſtol, and at the fame time a ſervant: 
rode up armed with a blunderbuſs. The robber, per- 
ceiving that he ſhould be vigorouſly oppoſed ; turned 


off from the chaiſe and diſcharged à piſtol at the ſervant,” 


Who inſtantly fell dead from his horſe. The gentlemen 
had now leaped from the chaiſe ; but the foremoſt re- 
ceiving a blow on his head with the ſtock of the piſtol» 
that had been juſt fired, reeled back a few paces: the 
other having fired at the murderer without ſucces, at- 
tempted to diſmount him and ſucceeded; but while: 
they were grappling with each other, the villain drew 


a knife, and ſtabbed his antagoniſt to the heart. He | 


then, with the calm intrepidity of a hero who is fa- 
miliar which danger, proceeded to rifle the pockets: 
of the dead; and the ſurvivor having recovered from 
the blow, and being imperiouſly commanded to deliver, 
was now obliged to comply. When the victor had thus 
obtained the pecuniary reward of his proweſs, hie de- 
termined to loſe no part of the glory which as con- 
queror was now: in his power: turning, tlierefore, to 
the unhappy gentleman, whom he had plundered, * 
condeſcended* to inſult him with che applauſe of con- 
ſeious ſuperiority; ; he told him, that he had never: 
robbed any perſons who behaved better; and as 
ttibute/ due to che merit of the dead, and a token of 
his eſteem for the living, he generouſly threw him 


back a ſhilling to prevent his being ſopped at "Oe? | 


hn an 
H# new remounted his horſe, and ſet off towards 
Lindon: but at the turnpike, a coach that was paying 
the toll obſtructed his way; and by the light of che 
Aambeau that was behind it; he \ ata that hin 
6 coat 


\ 
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evat was much ſtained with blood: this diſcovery. threw. 
him into ſuch confuſion, that he attempted. to. ruſh by; 


be was however prevented; and his. appearance. giving 
great reaſon to N his motives: ws ; mw wind. and 
detained, 


In the coach were two, 3 8 2 little hoy — 


five years old. The ladies were greatly alarmed, when 
they heard that a perſon was taken who was ſuppoſed 


to have juſt committed a robbery and àa murder: they 


aſked many queſtions with great eagerneſs, but their 
. enquiries were little regarded, till a gentleman rode 
up, who ſeeing their diſtreſs, offered his aſſiſtance. 
The elder of the two ladies acquainted him, that her 
huſband Six HARRY FREEZMAN was upon the 
road in his return from Graveſend, where he had been 
to receive an only ſon upon his arrival from India, after 


an abſence of near fix years; that herſelf and her daugh- 


ter · inlaw were come out to meet them, but were ter- 
riſied with the apprehenſion that they might have been 
ſtopped by the man who had juſt been taken into cuſto- 
Their attention was now ſuddenly called to the 
other ſide of the coach by the child, Who eried out in 
a tranſport of joy, There is my grand papa. This 
was indeed the ſurvivor of the three who had been at- 
Ttacked by BAGSHOr: he was. mounted on his ſer. 
vant's horſe, and rode ſlowly by the ſide of the chaſe. 
in which he had; juſt placed the body of his ſon, 
whoſe countenance was. disfigured with blood, und whoſe. 
features were ſtill impreſſed with the agonies of death. 


Who can expreſs. the grief, horror, and diſpair, with 


which a father exhibited. this ſpe&acle to à mother and 
a wife, who expected a ſon and a huſband, with all the 
tenderneſs and ardour of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion; who had long regretted his abſence, who had 
anticipated the joy of his return, and were impatient 
to put into his arms a pledge of his love which he had 
never ſeen. 


IVII I not attempt to deſeribe that diſtreſs, which | 


tears would not have ſuffered. me to behold: let it 


ſuffice, that ſuch was its effect upon thoſe, Who were 


en that the murderer was not without difficulty 
conducted 
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condufted alive to che ꝓriſon; and I: am confident, that 
fe Who read this ſtoryy would have heard with regret 
tllat he was torn to pieces by the way ttt 
Bur before they congratulate themſelves upon A 
Ow » Which, always diſtinguiſhes: :right: and» wrong:by 
ſpontaneous; approbation and cenſure; let / them tell ma, 
with What ſentiments they read of a. — monarch : 
who at the head of an army in which every man became 
a hero by his example, paſſed. over mountains nand den 
ſarts, in ſearch of new. territories to inuade, and new 
potentates to conquer ho ronted armies which cond 
ſeares be numbered, and took cities which were deem- 
ed impregnable. Do they not follow him in the path 
ol ſlaughter with hornidacomplacency ? and when they 
ſee him deluge the peaceful fields of «induſtrious ſimpli- 
2 blood and leave them deſolate to the widows 
the orphan of the poſſeſſor, da they not grow 
4 in his praiſe and - ta:deify..the:mortal 
who! could conquer only or ; and return the king 
doms that he nA non 80: 122d 19v29 end an 
Job theſe queſtions; I am confident the greater part 
of mankind muſt anſwer in the affirmative; and yet 
nothing can be more abſurd than their peek pres 
henſions of the HN O and the T HIT. hin 
NE conduct of RA HO nqꝗ AD KAN n 
had in general the ſame matives, an the ume tenden: 
cy they both ſought a private / gratification: at the er- 
pence af others; and dvery circumſtance im which they 
Ane greatly in favour of BAdSHH g.. 
Buds Hor; when he had loſt his laſt ſhilling, had 
loſt the power of gratifying every appetite whether cri- 
minal er innocent; —— of this power, 1 
the objeſt of his expedition Goten de 
ALEXANDER; when he ſet eu conquer the 
wotldg poſſeſſed: all that Ba as Hor hoped to acquire, 
and more; all his appetites and paſſions were gratified, 
as far as the: gratification:of them was poſſibte; and as 
the force; of | temptation is always ſuppoſed proportionably 
to extenuate guilt, Al EXAN DEW IS guilt: was evi- 
dently greater than BAdas Ho rs, becauſe it cannot be 
pretended that his temptation was equal. | 
1 N D | Bur 
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Bur though AI E XA Nh 2buld not/equally i. 


ereaſs the menns of his on happineſs, yet he produced 


much more dreadful and extenſive evil to ſociety in tlie 
attempt. Bas HHO killed two men; and I Rave 


related the murder and its conſequences, with ſuch par- 
_ ticulars as uſually; 'rouze that ſenſibility, which often 


lies torpididuring narratives of general calamity; RAUEx. 
- ANDER ,perhaps,-deſtroyed a million: arid whoever re- 


' les; that each individual of this number hadfome 


tender attachments which were broken by his death; 


ſome parent or wife, with whom he mingled tears in 


the parting embrace, and who longed with fond ſollioi- 
tude for his return; or, perhaps, ſome infant whom his 
labour was thrfeed, and his vigilance protect; wilk:ſee; 
N that AL NOA DE N was more the peſt of ſociety than 


Ir may, perhaps, be 
to the virtue uf RA a 84 
tue has never been tho 
RAIUNTAN DIR. ALX AN DER, we are töldg gave 


| Baesn0 T; and more deſerved a gibbet in the 8 
fin 


portion of a/miillien toe!“ 07 7 oy HT 

night abſurd; to enquire in- 
e character; and yetvir- 
t incompatible. with that of 


proof of his-greatnels of mind, by his contempt of dan 
ger; but as BAGSNHO rs danger was equally vofuntary 
and imminent, there ouglit to beo no doubt but that his 
mind was equally great. ALRK AN DER, indeed, 
gave back 4 that he won; but after the 
conqueſt of a kingduam, what remained for AE DANN 
vr to give? Tata prince, whoſe country he bad in- 


vaded with unprovoked hoſtility, and from whom he 
had violently wreſted the bleſſings: of peace, he gabe a 


dominion over the widows and orphans of thoſe he had 


flain, the tinſel of dependent grèatneſs, and the badge 


of royal ſubjection. And does not BAGS x o T deſerve 


equal honour q for chrowing back a ſhilling to the man, 
whoſe. perſon he had inſulted, and whoſe ſon; he had 


ſtabbed to the heart? ALK XANDRR did not raviſn 


or maſſacre the women whom he found in the tent of 
Darius; neither did honeſt Bae s Mo r kill the gentle 
man whom bg _ RY * * wn no 3 
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Tv Bixesn ot! then, is juſtly dragged to! priſon, - 


amidſt the tumult of rage; menaces, and execrations; 


let ALEXANDER Whom the lords of reaſon have 


extolled for ages, be no dane thought: worthy of A 
triumph. 

As the acquiſition of honour is frequently a motive 
to the riſque of life, it is of great importance to confer 
it only upon virtue; and as honour is conferred by the 
public voice, it is of equal moment to ſtrip thoſe vic 
of their diſguiſe which have been miſtaken ſor Linu 
The wretches who compoſe the army of a tyrant, 


aſſociated by folly in the ſervice of rapine and murder; 
and that man ſhould imagine they were deſerving: ho- 


nour by the maſſacre of each other, merely to flatter 
ambition with a new title, is, perhaps, as inſcrutable 
a myſtery as any that has perplexed reaſon, and as groſs 
an”abfurdity as any that has diſgraced” it. It is not; 
indeed, ſo much to puniſh vice; as to prevent miſery; 
that I wiſh to ſee it always branded with infamy: for 


even the ſucceſſes of vice terminate in the anguiſh of 


diſapppointment. To ALEXANDER, the fruit of all 
his conqueſts was tears; and whoever goes about to gra- 
tify intemperate wiſhes, will labour to as little purpoſe, 
as he who ſhould attempt to fill a ſieve with water. 
IWAVS accidentally:led to purſue my fubjett in this 
train by the fight of an hiſtorical chart, in which the 
riſe; the progreſs, the declenſion, and duration of ems 
pire, are repreſented by the arrangement of different 


colours; and in which, not only extent, but duration 


is rendered a ſenſible object. The Grecian empire, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by a deep red, is a long but nar- 
row line; becauſe, though ALEXANDER marked the 
world. with his colour from Macedonia to Egypt, yet 
the colours peculiar to the hereditary potentates whom 
he diſpoſſeſſed, again took eres upon his death: and 
indeed, the queſtion, whoſe name ſhall be connected 


with a particular ebuntry as its king, is, to thoſe who 
hazard life in the deciſion, as trifling, as whether a 


ſmall ſpot: in a chart 'ſhall be ſtained with red or vel. 


low. That man ſhould be permitted to decide ſuch 5 
N by means ſo dreadful, is a reflection under 
n a 8 * \ which 
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which he 4 un rejoice, who. believes: that? GoD 
ONLY'REIGNS; and can appropriate the protniſe, 
that A LL THINGS 2 At. WaR K TDas rin 
FOR 4%... Pom Or 20 ere 45}. leo 
5 Tic ttt: 
eee 


e 77 £44 1114 1 07 - 
55 On Cu A $ T 1 T v. [Guardian, N 454]. 2: 
"IN * oy FRIES $3087 2 (62406. It 
W whe eo 8 1 have been more intitnadely 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when A wis 
reading a letter from a young woman, not yet nineteen, 
in which there are theſe lamentäble words, Alas, 
„ whither ſhall. I fly? he has deceived, ruined; and 
left me.“ The circumſtances : of her. ſtory are only 
thoſe ordinary ones, that heg lover.was a man, of great: 
er fortune than ſhe could expett would addreſs::to:her 
Wan honourable terms; but ſhe faid to herſelf, She 
had wit and beauty „and ſuch charms as often tapti- 
%, vats ſo far as to make men forget thoſe nieaner con- 
UP ſiderations; and innocent freedorns were not to be 
t denied: A gentleman. of condition is not to be ſhun- 
«ned purely for being ſuch; and they who took notite 
of it, did it only out of Malice; becauſe they were 
. not uſed by him with the ſame diſtinſtion. . But 1 
would have young women, who are orpbans Hor un- 
guarded with powerful alliances; conſider wicht hqarror 
the inſolence of wealth: Fortune does in-agreataneafare 
denominate what is vice and virtue; or if it does: not go 
ſo far, innocence is helpleſs, and oppreſſion unpuniſhed 
without its aſſiſtance; for this reaſbn it is, that. I would 
ſtrictly recommend to my young females not to dally 
with men whoſe circumſtances; can fupport them againſt 
their falſhood, and have the ſaſſiion of a baſe felf-intereſt- 
ed world on their ſide, which inſtead of avenging the 
_ cauſe of an abuſed woman, will proclaim her diſhbnour; 
While the perſon injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence he 
who did the wrong ſees no difference in the reception 
he meets with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt 
of the ſex, who a are 4 a e aan Ne :honour and 
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Wu wr: makes thiscircumftance the more lamenta 

is that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have greateſt 
merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſpoſition and 
taſte of polite converſation, I have often known ſnares 
toward vice i in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs: and difreliſh of 
any ching that was agreeable have been the only deſen- 
ces of virtue in others. I have my unhappy correſpon- | 
dent's.letter/before me; and ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure he is 
ſo much a gentleman, pan? he has that natural ſoftneſs,” | 
that if he reads any thing moving on this ſubject in my 
paper, it will certainly make him think. Poor girl! 
Geſar aſnamed! Has not ſeen Pharſalia?” Does the 
poor creature imagine that a ſcrip of paper, a collection 
of ſentences; and an old man's talk of pleaſures which 
he is paſt, will have an effect upon him who could go 
on in. a ſeries of falſehood; let drop ambiguous ſenten- 
ces inqher abſence; to give her falſe hope from the re- 
petition of them by. ſome friend that heard them; that 
could paſs as much time in the pur ſuit of her, as Would 
bave attained ſome: uſeful art or ſcience; and that only 
to attain a ſhort. rexel of his ſenſes under a ſtupor of 
faith, honour and conſeience? No; the deſtruftion of a 
well-educated young moman is not accompliſhed by the 
criminal, who is guilty of it, in a ſudden ſtart of deſire; 
he is not ſurpriſed. into it by frailty; but arrives at it 
by care, ſkill and metlitation. It is no ſmall aggrava- 
tion of the guilt, that it is a thouſand times conquered 
and reſiſted, even while it is proſecuted. He that 
waits, for fairer occaſions; for riper wiſhes, for the re- 
moyal of a partie obje&ion ,: or the conqueſt of any 
certain ſcruple, 
ence, ; which often calls him, during the intrigue, a 
villain and a deſtroyer, There can be nothing ſaid for” 

ſuch, an evil; but that the reſtraints of ſhame and igno- 
miny. are broken; down; by the prevalence of cuſtom. 
don't, indeed, expeſt that my precautions will have 
any great weight with, men of mode; but I know not 
but they, may be ſome: way efficacious, bn thoſe who have 
not yet taken their party as to vice and virtue for life; 
— know not how it is, but our ſex has uſurped a 
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it in his power to obey his _— - 
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12 virtues, by which means females adventure 
m againſt. thoſe who have nothing to loſe; and they 
have nothing but empty ſighs, tears and reproaches 
againſt thoſe who reduced them to real ſorrow and in- 
famy. But as 1 am now talking to the world yet un- 
tainted, I will: venture to recommend chaſtity as the 
nobleſt-male--qualification. 0 0 2 207 
Ir is methinks very unreaſonable that tlie difficulty 
of attaining all other good habits is what makes them 
honourable, hut in this caſe the very attempt is become 

ridiculous. Bus in ſpite of all the raillery of the world, 
truth is ſtill truth; and will have beauties inſeparable 
from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring examples of 
heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my paper 
thrown away by the modiſh part of the town, who go 
no: farther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of ill, and 
are contented to be rather irreproachable than praiſe- 
worthy: In this particular, a gentleman, in the court 
of Cyrus, reported to his majeſty the charms and beauty 


of Fanthea, and ended his phnegyriek by telling him. 


that ſince he was at leiſure he would carry him to viſit 
her, but that prince, who is a very great man to this 
day, anſwered the pimp, becauſe he was a man of 
quality, without roughneſs, and ſaid with a ſmile, If 
I ſhould viſit her upon your introduction now I have 
leiſure, I dont know but T might go again upon her 
on invitation, when J ought to be better employed.“ 
But when I. caſt about all the inſtances which" I have 
met with in all my reading, I find not one ſo generous, 

ſo honeſt, and ſo noble as that of Joſeph in holy writ: 
When his maſter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly, (to 
ſpeak: it in the emphatical manner of the ſcripture) He 
* knew not ought he had ſave the bread which he did 
« eat,” he was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly 
deautiful to his miſtreſs; but when this ſhameleſs woman 
proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant is his anſwer ? (Be- 

* hold my maſter wottetlf not what is with me in the 


„ houſe, and hath committed alk that he hath to my - 


„hand, there is none greater in the houſe than 1, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
<«. thee, becauſe udien . 
bc ST, 1 ar 
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ure vhich a baſe mind would have made to its ſelf ſor coni⸗ 
hey mitting the evil, was to this brave man the greateſt 
motive for fordeating. it, that he could do it with im- 
punity; the malice and falſhood of the diſappointed 
woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, and there is 
but a ſhort ſtep from the practice of virtue; to the hatre 
of it. It would therefore be worth ſerious; conſideration. 
in both ſexes, and the matter is of importance enough 
to them, to aſk themſelves whether they would change 
lightneſs: of heart, indolence of mind, chearſul meals, 
untroubled ſlumbers, and gentle diſpoſitions, for a con- 
ſtant pruriency which ſhuts out all things that are great 
or indifferent, clouds the imagination with inſenſibility 
and prejudice to all manner of delight, but that which 
is common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. 
ALoosx behaviour, and an inattention to every 
ching that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of this 
petulancy, is obſervable in the generality of the youth 
of both ſexes in this age. It is the one common face 
of moſt publick meetings, and breaks in upon tha 
ſobriety, I Won't ſay. ſeverity, that we ought to exer- 
ciſe-in churches. The pert boys and flippant girls are 
but faint followers of thoſe, in the ſame inclinations at 
more advanced years. I know not who can oblige them 
to mend their manners; all that I pretend to, is to en- 
ter my proteſt that they are neither fine gentlemen nor 
fine ladies for this behaviour. As for the portraitures 
which I would propoſe, as the images of agreeable men 
and women, if they are not imitated or regarded, I can 
t: only anſwer, as I remember Mr. Dryden did on the like 
to occaſion, when à young fellow, juſt come from the play 
le of Cleomenes, told him in raillery againſt the continency 
id of his principal character, If I had been alone with a 
ly lady I ſnould not have paſſed my time like your Spar- 
m tan; That may be, „ anſwered the bard with a very 
29 grave face; but give me ! to tell ers os you | 
e % are no hero. . 
1 Nd botgetly ine! 2. ee N 
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Han 75 
10 fun naiural. and 4 fantaſica Pleaſures.” Hate 
beach af | [Guardian, Ne 49. 


Mat wy ug img 1 
FT is * to je the plodſures hilt conc 
ſtitute human happineſsg as they are diſtinguiſhed 
Into natural and fantaſtical- Natural pleaſures 1 call 
thoſe, Which not depending on the faſhion and caprice 
of any particular age or nation, are ſuited to human 
nature in general, and were intended by providenoe 
as rewards for the uſing our faculties' agreeably to the 
ends for which they were given us. Fantaſtical pleaſures 
are thoſe which having no natural fitneſs to delight our 
minds, preſuppoſe ſome particular whim or taſtenacci- 
dentally prevailing in a ſet: of e to whicls 15. is 
owing that they pleaſ. e 
Now I take it, that the tranquillity ad pe Wi 
neſs with which 1 have paſſed my life, are the' effe& 
6fihaving, ever ſince I came to years of diſeretion, con- 
tinued my inelinations to the former ſort of | pleaſures. 
But as my experience can be a- rule only to my on 
actions, it may probably be a ſtronger motive to induce 


others to the fame ſcheme of life, if they would conſi- 


der that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by an in- 
ſtintt impreſſed on our minds by the author of our na- 
ture, who beſt underſtands our frames, and conſequently 
beſt knows what thoſe pleaſures are, Which will give 
us the leaſt uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt 
ſatisfaction in the enjoyment” of them. Hence it fol- 
louis, that the objects of our natural deſires are cheap 
or eaſy to be obtained; it being a maxim that holds 


chroughout the whole ſyſtem of ereated beings, hat 
nothing is made in vain,” much leſs the inſtincts and 


appetites of animals, which the benevolence-as well as 
wiſdom of the Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor 


is the fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, than the 


acquiſition is eaſy; and the pleaſure is heighten ened by 


the ſenſe of having anſwered ſome natural end, and the 
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UNDER Wb pleaſures — dune which. 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as thei ſen- 


ſual part of our nature. 


| And of the pleaſures whicit 
affect our ſenſes, thoſe only ate to: be eſteemed natural 


that are contained within the rules of reaſon / Which is 
allowed to be as neceſſary an ingredient of humano na- 
ture as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any kind are 
hardly t to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs natural;pleast 


ſures. F 


bring no delight of ſenſe, 


* 7 


951 10 11; 


aye evtiints; 


298 


9 Atto! A | 


I x is evident, that a deſire terminated-:i in money it: 
cantaſtivak, ſo is the deſire of outward diftin&ions; Which 


mor recommend us as uſefub 


to mankind; and the deſire of things merely: becauſe; 
they are new-0r foreign... Men; who are indiſpoſed to 
a due exertion of their higher parts, are drive to ſuch 
purſuits as thieſe from the reſtleſſneſs of the mind, and 
the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily ſatisfjed. tis, in 
ſome ſort, owing to the bountynof - Providencs, that) 


diſdaining a chenp and vulgar happineſs, they frame 10 


themſelves imaginary goods in Which there is 
but the difficulty of obtaining thema 


can raiſe; deſire, 


Thus men become the contrivers of their own miſeryg 
as 2 puniſhment on themſelves for departing froin the 


meaſures of nature. 


Having by an habitual refleſtion 


on theſe truths made them familiar, the effect is, that 
I, among a number of perſons who have debauched their 
natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which IL have 
arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius or ac- 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe no- 


tions inſtilled by cuſtom and education 


dence, and to which I have accefs, I regard as mine. 


47717 6 r 


'Txz various objects that compoſe the world were 
by nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is this 
alone that makes them: deſirable to an uncorrupted taſte; 
a man may be ſaid. naturally to poſſeſs them, when he 
poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which they are fitted by: 
nature to yield. Hence it is uſual with me te conſider 
myſelf as having a natural property in every object 

that adminiſters-pleaſure to me: When I am in the 

country, all the fine ſeats near the place of my reſi- 


Thikd n Iithink af the groves and fields where I 
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walk, 
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walk; and muſe on the fully of the civil landlord in 
London, who has the faritaſtical pleaſure of draining 
dry rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger to freſh air 
and rural enjoyments. By theſe principles I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of half a doren of the fineſt ſeats: in England, 
which in the eye of the law belong to certain of my ac- 
quaintance, Who being _ of ew: c—_— to live 
near te court. C £4435 l 
I's ſome great families, , — 1 cooks to cds my 
time a ſtranger would be apt to ran me with the 
other domeſticks; but in my own thoughts, and natu- 
ral judgment, I am maſter of the houſe, and he who 
goes by that name is my ſteward, who eaſes me of the 
care of. providing for myſelf the ATR wee and . 
ſures of life. 5 

Wurm I walk the Rrbets, 1 uſe the e na- 
tural maxim, (viz. That he is the true poſſeſſor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns in without 
the enjoyment of it) to convince myſelf that I have a 
in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that L 
| meet, which I regard as amuſements deſigned to delight 
my eyes „and the imagination of thoſe kind people 
who ſit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have 
a real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure from their 
exterior embelliſhments. ': Upon the ſame' principle, I 
Have diſcovered that J am the natural proprietor of all 
the diamond necklaces; the croſſes; ſtars, brocades, 
and embroidered clothes, which I ſee at a play or birth- 
night, as giving more natural delight to the ſpettator 
than to thoſe that wear them. And I look on the 
beaus and ladies as ſo many paraquets in an aviary, 

or tulips in a garden; deſigned purely for my diver- 
ſion⸗ N gallerytof pictures, a cabinet or library that 
I have free acceſs to, I think my own. In a world, 
all that I deſire is the uſe of things; let Who will have 
the keeping of them. By which maxim I am grown 
one of rieheſt men in Great Britain; with this dif- 
ference, that I am yon 1 x prey to my own cares, or nw 
envy of others. Mac 56 911.3 ae 
Tux fame 2 find of great: uſb in my pri- 
vate * As * Ly to che price painting 
ting. 
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painting, 1 have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beauti⸗ 
fully deſigned pieces of landſkip and perſpeſtive which 


are much more pleaſing to a natural taſte than unknown 
faces or Dutch: gambols, tho done by the beſt maſters; 
my couches, beds, and window - curtains are of Irifh 
ſtuff, which thoſe of that nation work: very fine, and 
with a delightſul mixture of colours. There is not a 
piece of China in my houſe; but I have glaſſes of all 
ſorts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt colours, which 
are not the leſs pleaſing, becauſe they are domeſtick, 
and cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, 
entire and clean, and fitted to the taſte of one vie! had 
rather be happy than he thought rich. ry 
EVER — numberleſs innocent and ma, grati- 
fications occur to me, while I behold my fellow creatu- 
res labouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit of trifles; 
one, that he may be called by a particular e 
another, that he may wear à particular ornament; w 1 
I regard as a bit of ribband that has an agrecable! ef. 


felt on my ſight; but is ſo far from ſupplying che place 


of merit where it is not, that it ſerves only to make the 
want of it more conſpicuous. Fair weather is the joy 

of my ſoul; about noon Lbehold a blue ſky wi re, 
and receive great conſolation from the roſy ate 
light which adorn the clouds of the morning and even- 
ing. When I am loſt among green trees, I do not etivy 
a great man with a great croud at his levee.” And 1 
often lay aſide thoughts of going to an opera, that I 


may enjoy the ſilent pleaſure of walking by moon: light, 


or viewing the ſtars ſparkle” in their azure ground; 


which I look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not withont 


a ſecret indignation at the taſtelefſneſs of mortal men; 


| who in their race through life , overlook the real enjoys 


ments of it. e B af 
Bur the plbaſice which naturally affolts. a human 
Fund with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, I 
take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of infinite 
wiſdom, power afid goodneſs, tliat will crown our vir= 
tuous endeavours here, with a happineſs hereafter, large 
as our deſires, and laſting as our immortal ſouls. | This 
is a Perpetual * of gladnieſs. * the mind. 2 
wy C24 4 le 8 
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| lofſine! dur ealamitle, (amd doubles our joys: | Withong 
this che higheſt ſtate of life is inſipid, and with it the 
loweſt is a paradiſe. What unnatural wretches then are 
thoſe «who can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine à merit, in 
_ ehdeavouring to rob virtue of her ſupport, and a man 
df his preſent as well as future bliſs ? But as I have 
frequently taken occuſiom to animadvert on that ſpecies 
of mortals, ſo: I propoſe tu repeat my eee 

on them, till I ſeer ſom ebe * nee 
Biſte mah. a YO! 14 21443" TIT TTL 11 2481 en 
1 e 
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x; perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. 
In, ſome caſes, however, this muſt be done for the ge- 
neral good and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions 
aſſert its merit, and mindtente itſelf with Þevoming 
warmth. ; 426 182 118 7 4 n 6 T3 SONY 0 ITE ENVY 
Mx cireumſſances, eſir, are . y. hard and i 
Couldithe woxld.be hronght to treat me-as I deſerve; it 


would he a publick: benefit. This makes me apply to 


you, that my caſe being ir ſtated in a paper | ſy gene- 
rally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no Jonger, from een 
Band: childiſh. prejudices, % le 3H 
„Mv elder brother was a Jew... A yery; relſpettable 
perſons but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: highly 
and deſervedly Valued by, his near relations and inti- 
mates but utterly unſit for mixing in a larger ſociety, 
of; gaining a general acquaintance, among , mankind. 
In a venerable old age he retired from the world, and 
Lin the bloom of youth came into itz ſucceeding him 
in, all his dignities, and formed, as, L might reaſonably 
flatter myſelf, to be the object of univerſal love and 


eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were, horn with me; chear- 
#ulnc(s, good humour and bengvolence. always attend; 
ed and endeared my infancy. That time is long paſt. 


So Hong chat idle — * to. 8 5 
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wrinkled, old: an d diſagreeable; but; —— 85 
ing -glaſs . me, I have not vet loſt one charmy 
one beauty of my earlieſt years. However, thus fr 
is 4 certain, am to every hedy juſt what [thay ghuſe 
to think me ſo that to very ſeC I appear in my right 
ſbape;; and,though; naturally I am the, friend of human · 
kind, o few, verY ee 1— '» 1. A nſeful.on 
ne., 1 0 * 1 243 Y625LEAN 1 Rold 28 
Tuns is the more griewebsa as it is, . utterly. impoſ+ 
ſible for me to avoid being in all ſorts, of places and com 
J panies;; and Lm therefore, Jiadler;to: meet withe per- 
tual affronts and injuries. Though T have as imaturgh 
; an antipathy<te cards and dicęs h fone: 2 haye; to 
| a cat, many and many an aſſembiy am I forced to ent 
| rez. and though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar 
7 joy, am worn out, and harraſſed ro death withjournies 
| by men and women of quality, who; never take one, 
but when J canſbe of the party. Some, on a contrary: 
extreme, "Will never receive me ſbut ãm bed, wheze, they 
ſpend,at leaſt half of the time have to ſtay with them 
and others are / ſo monſtrouſly all- bred as to take q 
ſick on putpoſe when they have reaſon to expect mes 
Thoſe Who. kaep;npon terms of imbre. poljteneſs with me, 
are generally cold. and conſtrained. i in their behqvieugy 
that :1 :eannot but: perceive; myſelf an un welcome gusſta 
and even among :perſons. deſervingt of: eſteem i and Nhe: 
certainly; have a ν,ðj)i for: met it is too evident tha 
generally Whenever I come Labfow a qulneſs oven the 
Whole company, that IL am entertained; with;.a: formal 
ſtiff ciyllity, and that they are (glad. when Lam fairly 
"—_ 1 49% 718 11 * 1 1 2 ne Eu hl. 4241 > 7 Op 282 hf 
How bitter muſt. this ä — to ong 
| forme: -to inſpire delight; admiration and . 
onei capable of anſwering and rewarding the grtateſt 
warmth and delicacy of ſentiment !! 8 1, 
i IW. AS bred up among a ſet of excellent people: w 
afſectionately loved me, and: treated me with the 
honour and! reſpett. It would be tedieus to relate tha 
variety of my adventures, and iſtravge. viciſſttulleso of 
my fortune in many different countries: l. Here in Eug- 
made, SET was a time when I lived according — 
0 heart s 
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*” heatt's'defire. Whenever I appeared; pubfick aſſemblies 
appointed for my reception were - crowded with perſons 

' of quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for a bourt, to pay 
me their devoirs. Chearful' hoſpitality every where 
crowned my board, and 1 was looked upon in every 
country pariſh as a kind of focial bond between the Zaunz, 
the- parſon, and the tenants; The laborious” poor every 
where bleſt my appearance: they do fo ſtill, and keep 
their beſt clothes to do me honour ; though as much as 


CWC 


T delight in the honeſt cbuntry folks, they de now and then 4 
throw a pot of ale at my head; and ſometimes an unlucky C 
boy will drive his cricket - ball full in my face: 
BVE in theſe my ibeſt days there were perſons who 
thought me too demute and grave. I muſt forſooth by | 
ul means be inſtructed by foreign maſters, and taught 
to dance and play. This method of education was ſs ' 
ntrary to my genius, formed for much nobler enter- s 
talnments, that it did not ſueceed at all! 
IrnI L next into the hands of à very different ſet; 


They were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized at the gaiety of my 
appearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the foreign 
fopperies, the paint and the patches that had been trick- 
ed out with by my laſt misjudging tutors, but they 
robbed me of every innotent ornament T had from my 
infaricy been uſed to gather in the fields and gardens; 
nay they blacked my face, and covered me all over with a 
habit of mourning, and that too very coarſe and aukward: 
I was now obliged to ſpend my whole life in hearing ſer- 
mons; nor permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon any occaſion. 
II this melancholy: diſguiſe I became a perfect bug - 
bear to all children and young folks. Wherever I came 
there was a general huſh, an immediate ſtop to all plea- 
fantneſs of look or diſcourſe; and not being permitted 
to talk with them in my own language at that time, 
they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe tedious hours of 
yawning, that having tranſmitted it to their children, I 
eatinot now be heard, though 'tis long fince/ I have re- 
covered my natural form, and pleaſing tone of voice. 
Would they but receive my viſits kindly; and liſten | 
to What 1 could tell them — let me ſay it without 
vattity — how charming 4 companion ſhould I be! to 
CER every 


eee ere 
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every. one could. I talk on the fſubjefts. moſt intereſting 


and moſt pleaſing. With the great and ambitious, 1 
would diſcourſe, of honours and advancements, of di- 
ſtinktions to which the whole world” mould be htneſs, 
of unenvied dignities and durable preferments. To the 
rich I would tell of inexhauſtible treaſures, and 5 ſure 
method to attain them. I would teach them to p 

their money oft the beſt intereſt, and inſtru the t "lors 
of pleaſure how to ſecure and improve it to 11 high 


degree. The beauty ſhould learn of me How to preſervs | 


an everlaſting bloom. To the &fitedT would ! adminiſter 
comfort, and relaxation” to the buſſ. 


As 1 dare promiſe myſelf yon WII atteſt the nee | 


all I have àdvänced, there is no doubt but 5 — 
be deſirous f improving their acquaintance” with me; 
and that I may not be thought too Uifficult, I will tel 


fou, in ſhort; how TI wiſh to be received. ' © 15 591 
ov muſt know I equally' hate lazy idlenes a1 
Hurry. 1 would every where be w. comet at a, "tolerab ; 
early hour With decent good hittonr” and pratitide. , 

muſt be attended in the great hafts'j eculiarly. appropr 
ted to me with reſpect; but 1 do n a inſiſt apo 6s 
propriety of appearance; ant'pi neatneſs is 1 1 1 wy 
quire. 1 u at dinner be treated With a temperate, but 


a chearful focial "meal; 'botht the nei hbours, and thep vor 


ſhould be the better for me. Some fime I muſt KV ? tete 
a tete with my kind entertamerb, And the reſt ne 
ſit ſhould be ſpent in pleaſant walks 'and airin 
ſets of agreeable people, in fuck 'Uiſcotitſe as I 

rally diftate, or in reading ſore few ſelefted ont of t of 
numberleſs' books that are dedicated to me, and'yo f 

my name. A name that, „ A as the world ſtands 


preſent, makes them oftner thrown aſide than ts 3 p-. 


A * » 


As thoſe converſations and books ſhould be both we 


ſen, to give ſome advice on that head” may poſſible fur 

ni you” with 4 future paper; and any thing FE Sal 

vo on my behalf will bor 'of great fervice i 5 
Good ME: Rana TOY 

a au Faithful 1 aid; Servant, swat 
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"Yo Religio 15 12 Seil A Viſion. 9 
eee of eee a - [Rambler, Ne 44. 
Im} 9144 Hits 4 Agi e 

5 1 l Hans: þ 
"HAT pita 
; 110 ong, an impreſſion on me, that I remember it 
7 word; and if you, axe not better employed, you 

. the relati of it as follows... 18 

rr Was Was in the midſt of a very enter- 
ing ſet of company „and extremely delighted in at- 
ng. t0 a lively converſation, when on ſudden. 1 per- 


Klebe ol the moſt ſhocking figures imagination can 
jr 
er ſki 


N 


9% agvancing: tpwWar ds Me; She, was,dreft i in black, 
in was contrafted jnto a thouſand wrinkles, her 
| A erp ſunk. in ber; [4 i and her complexion pale 
Rd livid as the. countenance, of death. Her, looks were 
; A 2 H. terror and, nr glepting ſeverity;-and-hen hands 
FT 


DE Wy grown and a voice mat, chilled my 
Very Mein bid mg. Kall W. e 11. abeyed , and i 

Jed ment e rugged, Paths, beſet with, briars an 
+horns.into a deep Jolitary, yalley. Wherever ſhe palled 
| 12 fading verdurg withered beneath, hereſtęps; her pe- 
ſtilential breath ee fon with, 3 vapours, 
e the luſtre Me and involved the fair 
hes pf, heaven. 18 1851 "gloom. Dif howlings 
1 through from Srary baleful tree 
th d nt⸗ raven h the dreadful note, and the pro- 
ba. — killed with, deſe lation, and, Horror. In the 
| of this tremendaus ſcene my ,execrable guide ad- 

re ea me in the, following manner... 
SH © Rs7T1RE wich, mes. O raſh , unthinking, mortal, 
4 * from” the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 
2 a that e mas not deſignech the portion of hu; 

= man life. was born to mourn and tae Wretehed; 
this is the conditi below „ and who- 
4 55 Ladkavods oY 5 it pr ti in 3 to 
the will of heaven. Fly then from * fatal enchant- 
25 * 8 66 ments 
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ments of youth and ſocial delight, and here cotiſecrats 
e thy ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery 
« is the duty of all ſublunary beings, and every enjoy- 
% ment is an offence to the Deity, who is to beworſhip- 
« ped only by the mortification of every ſenſe of plea- 
« ſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe: af ſighs and tears. 

.T 1s melancholy pitture of lifequiteſunk my ſpirits, 
and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy within 
me. I threw: myſelf beneath a blaſted yeugh, where 
the winds blew cold and diſmal round my head, and 
dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I re- 
ſolved to lie till the hand of death, which I impatientl7ß 
invoked, ſhould put an end to the miſeries of a life ſo 
deplorably wretched; In this ſad ſituation I ſpied on 
one hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves 
rolled on in flow ſullen murmurs. Here I determined 
to plunge, and was juſt upon the brink, when I found 
myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned about, and was 
ſurpriſed: by the fight of: the lovelieſt object I had ever 
beheld. ' The moſt engaging charms of youth and 
beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent glories ſpark- 
led in her eyes, and their awful ſplendours were ſoften- 
ed by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion and pęeace. At 
her approach, the frightful ſpettre, who had before tor- 
mented me, vaniſhed away, and with her all the hor- 
rors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds brightened into 
chearful ſun - ſhine, the graves recovered their verdure, 
and the whole region looked gay and blooming as the 


garden of Eden. I was quite tranſported at this unex- 


pected change, and reviving pleaſure began to glad my 
thoughts, when, with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, 
my mn deliverer thus uttered: Ga n ans: bs 
tion 2 21 101 3 1 Win, 
Wehe n is REL1G10N.. * the ring, of: | 
© Pwv 1 and LOV, and the parent of Be ws V- 
L EHNOR, Ho D nd,· Ox. That monſter from whoſe 
© power F have freed yew-is called Suez RST 11 10 N. 
<' hs. is the child of PIScoN TEN, and her fol- 
-ers are FEAR and SoR ROW. Tbius different as 
</ ware; ſhe has often the inſolence. to aſſume my name 
, ag4*charatter, and ſeduces: unhappy mortals. to think- 
Mun E « us 
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eus the: ſame, till ſhe, at length, drives them to the 
% borders of DRERSYAIR, that dreadful abyſs into och 
4% you were juſt going to ſinx 
Look round and ſurvey the mavious: ne of 
«this globe, which heaven has deſtined for the. ſeat of 
« human race, and conſider whether a world thus ex- 
. quiſitely framed could be meant for the abode: of mi- 
« fery and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand of 
«providence diffuſed ſuch / innumerable objects of de- 
« light; but that all might rejoice in the privilege of 
„ exiſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the bene- 
« ficent author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he has 
« ſent, is virtue and obedience; and to rejet them 
„ merely as means of pleaſure; Is pitiable ignorance, or 
abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite goodneſs is the ſource 
«, of created | exiſtence; the proper tendency of every: 
& rational being, from the higheſt. order of raptured 
ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is to riſe in- 
5 ceſſantly from lower degrees of, happinels to higher. 
* They have each faculties ganas: them! "or various 
*. ue of delights. , 191 ; 
War, cried I, is this pea _ EE by 
© 610N? Does ſhe lead her votaries through flowery 
< paths; and hid them paſs an unlaborious life? Where 
are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of pe- 
4 nitents; the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and heroes ? 
„% THE true enjoyments of a reaſonable. being,” au- 
od ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt in unbounded indul- 


„ gence, or luxurious eaſe, in the; tumult of: paſſions, 


the languor of indolence, or the. flutter of light-amyſe- 
ments. Vielding to immoral: pleaſure corrupts the 
* mind, living to animal and trifling ones debaſes it; 
„ both in their degree diſqualify it for its genuine good, 
< and conſign it over to wretchedneſa. Whoever would 
<..be really happy muſt make the diligent and regular 
< exerciſe" of his fuperior powers his chief attention, 
_ « adoring the perfections of his Maker, expreſſing good- 
« will to his fellow) creatures, cultivating inward recti - 


ce tude. To his lower faculties he muſt allow ſuch gra- 


e tiſications as will, by refreſhing him, invigorate his 


2 purſuits; * * regions inhabited by! angelic 
Vnatures, 


3 a + 
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6 natures; unmingled felicity for ever blooms, joy flows 
„there with a perpetual and abundant ſtream, nor needs 
there any mound to check its courſe. Beings conſcious 
of a frame of mind originally diſeaſed, as all the hu 
% man race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe. the regimen of a 
« ſtricter ſelf government. Whoever has been guilty of 
« yohuntary, exceſſes muſt patiently ſubmit ,both to tlie 
« painful workings. of nature, and needful ſeverities of 


3% medicine in order to his cure. Still he is entitled to 


% A moderate ſhare of whatever alleviating accommoda- 
« tiens this fair manſion of his merciful parent affords; 
« conſiſtent with his recovery. And in proportion as 
«. this recovery. advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring 
«© from his ſecret ſenſe of an amended and improving 
heart. — So far from the horrors of deſpair is the con. 
edition even of the guilty;;-- Shudder, poor mortal; at 
ce the thought of that gulph into which thou Waſt but 
r going to plunge. )) ory ts 
Wu uE the moſt faulty have every encouragement 
<« to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſupported 
«with ſtill ſweeter. conſolations under all its experience 
of human infirmities; ſupported. by the gladdening 
© aſſurances. that every ſincere endeavour to out- grow 
« them, ſhall. be aſſiſted, accepted and rewarded. To 
« ſuch a one the lowlieſt ſelf - abaſement is but a deep» 
laid foundation for, the moſt elevated hopes; ſince 
« they who faithfully. examine and acknowledge what 
they are, ſhall be enabled under my conduct to be- 
„ come what they deſire. The chriſtian and the heroe 
are inſeparable; and to the aſpirings of unaſſuming 
truſt, and filial confidence, are ſet no. bounds. To him 


46 


„ho, is animated with à view of obtaining approba- 


« tion from the ſovereign of the univerſe, no difficulty 
4 is: inſurmountable. Secure in this perſuit of every 


« needful aid, his conflict with the ſevereſt pains and 


trials, is little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a 
« mind in health. His patient dependence on that pro- 

vidence which looks” through all eternity, his ſilent 
« reſignation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts 
and behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the 
« moſt excellent fort of ſelf-denial, and a ſource of 
4s b. 2 « the 
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1 the moſt exalted tranſports. Söclety 16 the true ſphere 
* of human virtue. In focial Active life, difficulties 
% will-perpetually be met with“; reſtraints of many 
kinds will be ineceffary ; and ſtudying to behave right 
- $ 'inrefpe&:of:theſe is a diſcipline *6f: the human heart; 
e uſeful to others, and iniprovingi'to- itſeff. Suffering 
6 is no duty :but where it is neceſſary. to avoid guide, or 
c to do good; nor pleaſure a crime, but Where it 
e ſtrengthens the influence of bad inelinationsꝭ or leffens 
+: the generous aftivity. of virtue. The Happinets cala 
6 lotted to man in his preſenttſtate, is indeed faint and 
6 low, compared with his immortal proſpects, and fable 
7. capacities but yet whatever portion of it the diſtri- 
* buting hand: of heaven offers t each indiwid ut, is 
10 a needful ſupport and "refreſhment for the preſent 
* moment dd far as it may not hinder the attaining 
* his finali deſtination. ]]] 

„RETURN then with me. from continual miſery 
*. to moderate enjoyment; And grateful alacrity, Re- 
turn from tlie contracted views Uf ffoltude to tlie pro- 
per duties of a relative and dependent being.“ Reli- 
* gion is not confined to cells and clefets, nor reſtvained 
4 ta ſullen retirement. Theſe are the gloomy doftrines 
„ of Su pRRSNHTT ION, by which ſhe endeavours 
4 to break thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial affec- 
e tions that link the welfare of every particuſar with 
ze tat of the: whole. Remember that the greateſt" ho- 
« nour yoù can pay to the author of your being is by 
t ſuch à chearful behaviour, ag [diſcovers 1 * wine fatiſ- 
am with his diſpenſations“ © ef 918 

HERE my preceptreſs pauſed, nd I Was geing to 
—— my achnowledgment for her diſcourſe, 2 Hen a 
ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and a new- 
riſen ſun . his e, through m/ K „a- 

Waked ma. e 


4 
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| HE N Ariſtotle was once | aſked croaghes; a man 
could gain by uttering falſehoods; he replied} 


« not to be credited when he ſhall tell the truth.? 


IT character of a liar is at once ſo hateful and con- 


temptidle, that even; of thoſe who have loſt their virtus 


it might be expected, that from the violation of truth 


they ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. Almoſt, every 
other vice that diſgraces human nature, may be kept in 


countenance by applauſe and aſſociation: the corrupter 
of virgin innocence ſees himſelf envied by the men, and 
at leaſt not deteſted by the women: the drunkard may 
eaſily unite. with beings, devoted like himfelf to noiſy 
merriments or ſilent inſenſibility, who. will celebrate his 
victories. over the. nqvices of intemperance, boaſt them - 
ſelves the companions of his proweſs, and tell with rap 
ture of the multitudes whom. unſucceſsful; emulation has 
hurried to the grave: even the robber and the cutthroat 
have their followers, who admire their addreſs and in- 
trepidity, their gn of We and e fidelity 
to the gang. end 4. | 

THE liar and only- the liar, is invariably and uni- 
verſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned: he has 
no domeſtic conſolations, Which he can oppoſe to the 


cenſure of mankind; he can retire to no fraternity, 


where his orimes may ſtand in the place of virtues; but 
is given up to the hiſſes of the multitude, without friend 


and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar condition 


of falſehood; to be equally. deteſted by the good and bad: 
„ The devils,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown , do not tell 
« lies to one another; : for truth is neceſſary to all ſocies 
ties; nor can the ſociety of hell ſubſiſt without it.” 

Ir is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
deteſted, ſhould be generally avoided; at leaſt that none 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, 


without an adequate temptation: and that to guilt ſo 


ealily detected, and ſo ſeverely. puniſhed, an e 


| temptation would not readily be found, 
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Var ſo it is, that in defiance of "cenſure and con- 
tempt „truth is frequently violated; ” ant ſcarcely the 
moſt vigilant and unremitted circumſpeRtion wilt ſecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly de- 
ceived by men of whom it can ſearcely be imagined, 
that they mean any injury to him or profi to ithem- 
ſelves; even where the ſubject of converſation could not 
have been expected to put the paſſions in motion, or to 
have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or malignity, 
ſufficient to induce any man to put his reputation in ha- 
zard, however little he might value it, or to overpower 
| the love of truth, however weak might be its influence. 

T x x caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lyes 
Ints their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various de- 
grees of malignity : but they have, I think, generally 
omitted that Which is moſt common, and, perhaps, not 
leaſt miſchievous; which ſince the moraliſts have not 


given it a name, 1 foal: qe: a 1 Erunnof 
mn TAs 


To vanity may juſtly. be. imputed nity of: the falſe- | 


| hoods; „which every man perceives hourly playing upon 

his ear, and, perhaps, moſt: of thoſe that are propa- 
gated with fucceſs. To the lye of commerce, and the 
lye of malice, the motive is ſo apparent, that they are 
feldom negligently or implicitly received: ſuſpicion is al- 


ways watchful over the practices of intereſt; and what- 


ever the hope of gain, or deſire of miſchief, can prompt 
one man to aſſert, another is by reaſons equally cogent 
incited to refute. But vanity pleaſes herſelf with ſuch 
ſlight gratifications, and looks forward to pleaſure ſo re- 
motely conſequential, that her practices raiſe no n 
and her ſtratagems are not eaſily diſcovered. o. 
VANAT v is, indeed, often ſuffered to A unpur- 
fued by: fuſpicion ;+ becauſe he that would watch her 
motions, can never be at reſt; fraud and malice are 
bounded: their influence; ſome opportunity of time and 
place is neceſſary to their ageney; but ſcarce any man 
is abſtrafſted one moment from his vanity; and he, to 
whom truth affords no ee eg is e _ 
nod to ſeek n in en e $82 
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I is remarked by Sir Renelm Digby, a that every: 
« man has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though 
« jt were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 
Such an accidental advantage, ſince it neither implies 
merit, nor confers" dignity," one would; think ſhould not 
be defired fo much as to be counterfeited: yet even this 
vanity, trifling as it is, produces innumerable narrati- 
ves, all equally falſe; but more or leſs credible, in pro- 
portion to the ſleill or confidence of the relater. How 


many may a man of diffufive converſation count among 


his acquaintances, whoſe lives have been ſignalized by 
numberleſs eſcapes; who never croſs the river but in a 
ſtorm} or take a journey into the country without more 
adventures than befel the knight errants of antient 
times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles! How many 
muſt he know, to whom portents and prodigies are of 
daily occurrence; and for whom nature is hourly work= 
ing wonders inviſible to every other eye, * to ann 
them with ſubjects of converſation! 

OTHERS there are that amuſe themſelves with tha 
diſſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detec- 
tion and diſgrace 5 men marked out by ſome lucky pla- 
net for univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who have 
been conſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with every 
ſecret and ſummoned to every tranſaftion: it is the ſu- 
preme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun all companies with 
noiſy information; to ſtill doubt, and overbear oppo- 


ſition, with certain knowledge or authentic intelligenee. 


A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory or briſk ima- 
gination, is often the oracle of an obſcure club, and, 

till time diſcovers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearers 
with uncontrouled authority; for if a public queſtion be 
ſtartèd, he was preſent at the debate; if a new faſhion 
be mentioned, he was at court the firſt day of its appear- 
ance; if a new performance of litterature draws the 
attention of the public, he has patroniſed the author, 
and ſeen his work in manuſcript; if a criminal of emi- 
nence be condemned to die, he often predifed his fate; 
and endeavoured his reformation; and who that lives 
at à diſtance from the ſcene of action, will dare to con- 
n a man, Who reports from his own eyes and ears, 
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and to whom all perſons and affairs. are nes intimate 
known? 

Tr1s kind of falſehood is — 9 ſuvceſsful for» 
time, becauſe it is praftiſed at firſt with timidity and 
caution. but the proſperity. of the ſiar is of ſhort; du- 
ration; the reception of one ſtory, is always an incite- 
ment to the forgery of another leſs probable; and he 
goes on to triumph over tacit credylity, till pride or rea- 
ſon riſes up againſt him, and his companions will na 
longer endure to ſee him wiſer than themſelves. 

Ir is apparent, that the inventors af all theſe fiftions 
intend ſome exaltation of themſelves; and are led off by 
the purſuit of honour from their attendance upon truth; 
their narratives always imply ſome conſequence in fa- 
vour of their courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, 
their familiarity with the learned, or their reception 
among the great; they are always bribed by the preſent 


1 


pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves ſuperior to thoſe that ſur- 


round them, and receiving the ee 0 Klaus, aten 
tion and envious admiration.  - ö 
Bur vanity is ſometimes excited, _ fiction he. leſs 
viſible gratifications;. the preſent age abounds with a 
race of liars who are content with the | conſciouſneſs. of 
falſehood , and whoſe pride i is to deceive others without 
any gain or glory to themſelves. Of this tribe it is the 
ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe or 
the park, and to publiſh, under the character of a man 
ſuddenly enamoured, an advertiſement in the news of 


the next day, containing a minute deſcription of her 


perſon and her dreſs. From this artiſice, however, no 
other effect can be expected, than perturbations which 
the writer can never ſee, and conjectures of which he 
can never be informed: ſome miſchief, however, he 
hopes he has done; and to have done miſchief, is of 


ſome importance. He ſets his invention to work again, 


and produces a narrative of a, robbery, or a murder, 
with all the circumſtances of time and place accurately 


adjuſted. This is a jeſt of greater effect and longer du- 
ration: if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may 


for ſeveral days keep a wife in terror for her huſband, 


er a mother {or her. 8 and . himſelf with re 
n 


i 
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ly flefting , 4 by this abilities werner ge bone addition, 
= is made to the miſeries of life. 


a TuERE ü is, I think, an — law in Seotlayd, 'by 
id which: LEA N N KING Was capitally puniſhed., 
u- I am, indeed, far from deſiring to inereaſe in this 
e- kingdom the number of executions: yet I cannot but 
1e think, that they who deſtroy: the .confidence of ſocietys 
a- weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt .the, + 
10 ſecurity of life; harraſs tlie delicate with ſname, and, 
"= perplex the timorons with alarms ; might very-properly. 
18 be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denuneia- 
* tions of a whipping poſt or pillory; ſince many are ſo in- 
* ſenſible of right and wrong, that they have no, ſtandard 
a- of action but thy aw; ; nor feel er but, as HO ene 
Ys Wire e e l l 11 UA 
nt 

„ 

1+ | ton po Wage n % 03451» 446 f 6 9-5 HT. 
k Mgt far the precept to love 0 our Sue 

A | praicabl, . eee 
of ; h n e# 2 5195 
it 'o Loy AN EN ENV, is Mats diſtingui 

* characteriſtie of a religion, which is not of man 
Ir but of G0 D. It could be delivered as a precept only 
n by HIM, who tired and 4 to eſtabliſh it by: Hig: en- 
pf ample. da l 
r Ar the dete of that baden in which en frailty 
0 has commemorated. ſufferings: which it could not ſuf 
h tain, a ſeaſon in which the moſt zealous devotion can 
e only ſubſtitute a change of food ſor a total abſtinence: of 
2 forty days; it cannot, ſurely 5 be incongruous to conſie- 
F W der, what approaches we can make to that divine love 
„ which theſe ſufferings expreſſed, and how far man, in 
2 imitation of his SAvIO UR, can: bleſs thoſe: wie 


y him, and return good for evil. *; | 
* Wx cannot, indeed, behold the — but at a 
y Hiſtanzes nor conſider it without being ſtruck with a 
„ ſenſe of our own debility: every man who compares 
e his life with this divine rule, inſtead of exulting in bis 
5 ' 'Þ own 


74 


own' ids ende; will ſmite bis breaſt like! the publican, 
and cry out, «GOD be me merciful to me a ſinner! 
Thus to acquaint us with ourſelves, may, perhaps, be 
one uſe of the precept; but tlie precępt met — 
be confidered as having no other. 

I xNow it will be ſaid, that our paſſions are: not 
in our power; and that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to hate, is impoſſible; for if the gratification of all 
our wiſhes was offered us to love a ſtranger as we love 
a child, we could not fulfill the a "away we 
might defire the reward. 4 

Bor admitting chis to be true, at that: we eanndt 
love an enemy as. we love a friend; it is yet equally 
certain, that we may perform thoſe actions which are 
produced by love from a higher principle: we may, 
perhaps, derive moral excellence from natural defects, 
and exert our reaſon inſtead of indulging. a paſſion. If 
our enemy hungers we may feed him, ad if he thirſts 
we may give him drink: this, if we could love him, 
would be our condut; and this may ſtill be our con- 
dukt, though to love him is impoſſible. The Cn x1 s- 
'T'1 A N will be prompted to relieve the neceſſities of his 
enemy, by his love to GOD: he will rejoice in an op- 
portunity to "expreſs the zeal of his gratitude and the 
| alacrity of his obedienee, at the ſame time tliat he ap- 
ne the promiſes and anticipates. his reward. 

Bur (though he who is beneficent upon theſe princi- 
: 75 may in the ſcriptnre ſenſe be ſaid to love his ene- 

y; yet ſomething more may ſtill be effected: the paſ- 
non itſelf in ſome degree is in our power; we may riſe 
to a yet nearer emulation of divine forgiveneſs, we may 
think as well as act with kindneſs, and be ſanctified 
as well in heart as in life. 

THO VGH love and hatred- are "neceſſarily produced 
in the human breaſt, when the proper objets of theſe 
paſſions occur, as the colour of material ſubſtances is 
neceſſarily perceived by an eye before which they are 
exhibited; yet it is in our power to change the paſſion, 
and to cauſe either love or hatred to be excited, by 
122 che ſame N 8 in r e as a 
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cial ilk of blue and yellow) may be held 1 as to 
excite the idea either of yellow or blu. 

No att is deemed more injurious, or reſented wich 
greater acrimony, than the marriage of à child, eſpeci- 
ally of a daughter, without the conſent of a parent: it 
is frequently conſidered as a breach of the ſtrongeſt and 
tendereſt obligations 3 as folly and ingratitude, treachery 


and rebellion.” By the imputation of theſe vices, a 


child becomes the objett of indignation and reſentment: 
indignation and reſentment in the breaſt, therefore; of 
the parent are neceſſarily excited; and there can be ho 

doubt, bus that theſe are ſpecies of hatred. But if the 
child is conſidered as ſtill retaining the endeariug ſoft- 

neſs of filial as ſtill longing for reconciliation, 
and profaning the ri of marriage with tears; as having 


been driven from the path of duty, only by the violence 


of paſſions which none have always reſiſted, and wWwhich 
many have indulged with much greater turpitude; the 
ſame object that before excited indignation and reſent- 
ment, will now- be agen wich Pity, mn "oy is | 
ſpecies of love. * 
- TH 0sE,. indeed 4 who roland mis was of filial 
duty with implacability, though perhaps it is the- only 
one of whieh the offender has been guilty, demonſtrate 
that they are without natural affe&tion; and that they 
would have proſtituted their offspring, if not to luſt, 
yet to affections which are equally vile and fordid, the 
thirſt ot gold, or the cravings of ambition: for he can 
never be thought to be ſincerely intereſted in the feli- 
city of his child, who when ſome of the means of hap- 
pineſs are loſt by indiſcretion 3 en oy elenteent to 
take away the reſt.” K 
AM ON friends, ſallies of dk refunds are ex- 
tremely frequent. Friendſhip is a conſtant reciprocation 
of benefits, to which the ſacrifice of private intereſt is 
ſometimes neceſſary: it is common for each to ſet too 
much value upon thoſe which he beſtows, and too little 
upon thoſe which he receives; this mutual miſtake in 
ſo important an eſtimation, produces mutual charges of 
unkindneſs and ingratitude; each, perhaps, profeſſes 
himſolf ready, to forgive, but neither will condeſcend 


e 
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to be forgiven. | Pride, therefore, till increaſes the en · 
mity which it began; theofriend is conſidered as ſelfiſh; 

alſuming, injurious and revengeful; he conſequently be- 
comes an object of hatred; and while he is thus conſi- 
dered to love him is impoſſible. But thus to conſider 
him, ig atonce a folly and a fault: each onght to re- 
flett that he is, at leaſt: in the: opinion of the other, 
incurring the crimes. that he imputes; that the founda- 
tion of: their enmity is no more than a miſtake; and 
that this miſtake is the effect of weakneſs or vanity, 
Which is common to all mankind: the character of both 
would then aſſume a very different aſpect, love would 
again be excited by the return of its object, and each 


would be impatient to exchange N eee eee _ 


recorenitigelelicity which was: ſo; near being loſt. 

Bur if after we have admitted an «rhe I to 
aur boſom. as a friend, it ſhould appear that we had 
miſtaken his character; if he ſhould betray our confi- 
dence; and uſe the knowledge of our affairs, which 


perhaps he obtained by offers of ſervice; 0 effect our 


ruin; if he defames us to the world, and' adds perjury 
to falſnood; if he violates the chaſtity of a wife, or ſe- 
duces a daughter to proſtitution: we may ſtill confider 


him in ſuch circumſtanees as will incline us to fulfill the 


precept . and to regard bitzwthornd che rancour of hat- 
keen bac, of revenge. bf erent fl ironge 


EF R * character, — it may dels puniſn- 


beter hatred only in proportion as it appears to 
be malicious; and pure malice has never been imputed 
to human beings. The wretch, who has thus deceived 
and injured us, ſhould be conſidered as having ultimate- 
ly intended, not evil to us, but good to himſelf. It 
mould alſo be remembered, that he has miſtaken the 
means; that he has forfeited the friendſhip of HI 
whoſe ſavour is better than life, by the ſame! condult 

hich forfeited ours; and that to whatever view he 
ſacrificed'our temporal intereſt, to that alſo he ſacri- 
ficed his own hope of immortality ; that he is now ſeek- 
Ing felicity which he can never find, and incurring pu- 
niſhment that will laſt for ever. And how much better 


then this wreich Ws, he, in whom the nnn. | 


« a oa 5 wi 
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—̃ , if futy ar daes. 
ſhy my hungers, we may, without ſuppreſſing any paſſion, 
e- give him food; for who that fees a criminal dragged to 


ſi- execution, for whatever der would refuſe Him a wh | 
er of cold waters „ nen en nei zin 

e- ON the contrary, eee 60D has forgiven, 
Yr, kinds neceſſarily become amiable to man: to conſſder his 
a- character without prejudice or partiality, after it has 
ad been changed by repentance, is to love hñim; und 1 — 
y. tially to conſider it, is not only our duty but our inter 

th Tuus may we love our enemies, and add u 5 5 
1d to our nature of which paganivirtue had 116: con on. | 


ch But if to love our enemies id the glory of 4 CHR 
id sTIAN ;''tootreat-others with! coldneſs, neglect and ma 
beg: lignity, is rather the reproach of a fiend tha à man. 
Unpvrovoked:enmity; the frown of unkindneſs, and the ; 
menkces of oppreffion, ſhauld he fur from'thof&wlis p 
feſs themſelves to be followers f vH1 1 Who In His lifs 
went about doing good; who inſtantly healed a wound 
that was Niven in his defence; and who, when he Was 
fainting in his laſt agony, and treated with-\matkery 
and deriſion, conceived at once a prayer and an apology 
for his murderes; FATHER FoOnGT VE HH Bn, 
THEY K NO] Won, wm * 10. 07 Zlin 
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Rules for. Converſation: . 0 1 - [Guard Ns 24. 


"HE Fachlt of intercliqny ing dur tho ihe th 
one e or Wllat 75 255 reſs by - Fi 
cenie erfation, has always been re raste mafaf 
Writers às one of the nobteft Ph eee of rh n, an: 
which more particularly ſets , mankind above che brute : 
part of of the creation. s TY 
'Trovtan wag o mien 9 ils upon the affektions 
as this extempore elo quence, Which we have conſtantly | 
N a and are obliget't to prattife every, day. F "We 
very rarely Meet 47 65 any Go excel ee ee 
Tut converſation of moſt men 18 diſagrecabfe, not. 
ſo much ſot Want of Wit and lea ol good-breed- 
Aopen, 10 DRY * 
ing and diſeretion. | 1 


„EY en eto led pleafs, never gent to entity any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
with a deſign either to divert or inform the company, 
A man Who only aims at one of theſe; is always eaſy 
in his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear 
him are the beſt judges whether wins he was a could 
either divert or inform them. e adi, 

A M ons perſon ſeldom. fails to gain the goods 
will. of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies 
a man, who; does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf 
4W,=, ſhould talk extremely little of : ourſelves. In- 
deed what can we-ſay'? Id would be as tnipendent to 
diſcover; gur ſaults „ as ridiculous to count over our fan- 
cied virtues, Our private and domeſtick affairs are no 
Jeſs improper to be introduced in converſation. What 
does it concern the company how many horſes you keep 
in your ſtables? Or bann, «qr — is moſt knavs 
or ole ole eben 

AMA may 8 affront the eee "Oh is in, 
by engroſſing all the. talk „or. an a: eee, e 
5 BH RE you tell — it Hay: wit generally ant 
amiſs to.draw-a.ſhort character, and give the cõmpany 
a true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. 
Phe beauty of molt things conſiſting not ſo much in their 
being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by ſuch 
particular perſon, or on ſuchi a particular betaſion: 

Nox Wir RSTAND TNG all the advantages of 
3755 few young pe e — — in converſation z 1. eg rea- 

1 18, t hat want 0 


ee 
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This piece of 1227577 is. "e's l e as it 
puts on e air of wiſdom, 
"x vaubanir 


on — 
4 
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. PRUDENT r man will avoid talking much of any 


particular ſeience, for which he is remarkably famous. 


There is not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. 
Cowley, in his Whole life, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his 
diſcourſe ;.: beſides the decency of this rule, it is cer- 
tainly founded in good policy. A man who talks of 
any thing he is already famous for, has little to gets 
but a great deal to loſe. 1 might add, that he who is 
ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject where every one is ſatisfied 
he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs knowing 
in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant, 
Won are frightened at the name of argumen 

and are ſooner; convinced by an happy turn, or witty; ex 
preſſion, than by demonſtration, 


A 
(+? ZA 


Wu ENE VHR you commend, add your 1 for 


doing wy it is this e e the ng 


white e ur is 8 with it, I. would. 7 of all 


pe underſtood to except the perſon rallied. 0 
Tuo vs x good - humour, ſenſe and -diſcretion can 

ſeldom; fail to make a man agreeable,, it may be no ill 

policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular man- 


ner for converſation, hy looking a little farther than 


your neighbours. into, whatever is become a. reigning 


ſubje&. If our armies are beſieging a place of impor- 


tance; abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debating. a pill 
of confeqtience at home, you can hardly fail of being 
heard with pleaſure, , if you have nicely, informed. your- 
ſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and hiſtory of the firſt, 
or of the reaſons for and againſt the latter. It will have 
the ſame effect if When any ſingle perſon begins to make 
a noiſe in the world, you can learn ſome of the fmallt 
accidents; in his, life or. conyerſation, which, though 
they are too fine. for the obſervation of the vulgar, give 
more ſatisſaction to men "ad ſenſe, (as they are the be 

openings to a real; charatt ter) than the recital of his mof 

glaring actions. I know. but one ill conſequence to be 
feared, n. this method, e N coming fl 
ideas ; ._ 
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elidrgeatinng vvinijiabhis 7 500 ſhould xeſolve to unload 8 
Wliether an handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 8 
TAO an the aſking' of queſtions may plead for it 4 
ſelf the ſpecious names of modeſty, and” a deſire of in. b 
formation, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the 
company who are not troubled with the ſame doubts; i 
beſides Which, he wo aſles a queſtion would do well to il * 
Conſider chat he lies wholly at the mere) 'of another be- ü 
Jore lie receives an anſwer. „ tel 0 7 
_ N HIN G is more ſilly chan the laue ſome 
ſtake in what they call“ ſpeaking their minds.“ A 
mat of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
Pleuſure of ſaying it, When an oppoſite behaviour, full 
A intocent, might have preſerved his friend; or made 
his fortune. ieh Ad 1366 
WIG is not impoſfcble' for a man 'to form to himſelf as 
*xqmſite'a'pleaſure"in'tomplying witli the humdur and 
Lentinents of others As 0 bringing 'others - over to his 
on; ſince *tis the ceftain ſign of 'a ſuperior. genius, 
— diät can take and whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 
ISA ALIL oy. add that beſides What I have here 
: aid, there is 'fometh# ing” Which can never be learnt but 8 
In tlie company of the poſſe, "Te virtues of men are Ml © 
catch ing is well as tlieir vices; and-your own obſerva- : 
"tions added to 'theſe,' will ſoon {diſcover what it is that i 
Tommands attentron im one man and! makes "yu _— 5 


© © rere ee © === 
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e with the diſcourſe of another. r 
Terre. ng d e Ain 10 1% A | + 

1 Cab b b f f the . r 

HAY 4 Sf 51 EEE. + £105 Ws TY 1 22 911 on 1121 3 835 lo 
1 2 Fa | it 
= 1 The v of Alton tecommended. © F 
N ü 7 8 e | * 71 ail: 5 [#7 - "{Guard. N 169; ] | : 
| . At. wi 190 OTE us age ei aa! | 
„ Mo fate reaches! when my heart 15 Ehebred, and 1 I ! 


feel that'exaltatingy of ſpirits which reſults from light 5 

120 warmth, Joined With à beautiful profpett of nature, 1 
regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of God in the 0 
midklt of an ample theatre, in Which the ſun, moon 

; and ftars, the fruits alſo, and vegetables: 6F'the earth, 1 
perpetually changing weit — or mp erm : 
exhibit | 
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THE MORAL MISCELLANY. 37 
exhibit, an elegant entertainment to the underſtanding, | 


1 tothe geg, 036 ic 


n uN DR "and.lightning, rain and bail, the painted 


bow mand the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
mighty theatre. And the ſable hemiſphere ſtudded with 


pangles, the blue vault. at noon, the gloriohs gildings 


and rich colours in the arten 1 look on a8 Wien 


er e ſcenes. ile 1927 190 ene 


W n =.s. I conſider. things i in this light, 983 it is 


a ſort. of impiety to have: no attention to, the courſe of 
nature, and the, reyolutions, of the heavenly hodies- To 
be regardleſs of thoſe pfleenomena that are placed within 


our. view, on purpoſę to entertain our faculties, and 


diſplay, the wiſdom and power of their Creator, is an 
affront to providence, of the ſame kind, (I hope it is 
not impious to make ſuch. a ſimile ); as it would be to a 
good poet, to fit out his play without e the ping 
or beanties of it. Nie To * io} ON 15! 


Ann yet how few. there who Attend. to the 3 


ok nature, its artificial cure, and thoſe admirabie 


machines. whereby; the paſſions. of a/ philoſopher are 
gratefully agitated, and; his ſoul affeſted, with the dest 


emotigns of { joy, and furprize? ,, 4 eesti 23 
Ho, many fox - hunters, and rural {quires are wo be 


ban in Great Britain, Who are ignorant that they haus 


all this while lived on a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral 
thouſand times bigger than che earth ; -and that, there 


are other worlds within our view greater and more glos | 


rious than our -n. AY, but ſays ſome. illiterate fel 
low. I enjoy; the world, and leave others to contemplate 


it» Yes, you eat and drink, and run about upon it, 


that is you enjoy. it as. brute; but to enjoy it as a 
rational being, is to Know it, to be, ſenſible of its great 
neſs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, and 
by... theſe reflettions to obtain juſt enzimants of the Als 


mighty, mind that, framed. it. er # gt 5] ith £ JN r 


THz man Who, unembarraſſed with, vulgar cares, 
leiſurely. attends; to the flux of things in hgaven, and 


things on earth, and obſerves the laws. by ;which, they 


are goyethed, hath ſecured. to-himſelf. an eaſy. and — 
dan feat, a CEE: 4 aſh ks that paſ- = 
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ſes on the ſtäge of nature, while Hoſe about him are, 


ſome faſt aſleep, and others trug ling! for the higheſt 
places, or turning their eyes front the entertainnent 
prepared by ene to play at! | rf: pin With zone 
11 91 913, n 

WIT AIR chte ample cireumſerence of the: . 
Gib! glorious lights that are hung om high, the meteurs 
in the middle region, the various livery: of the earth,” and 
the profuſion of good things thit/diffinguiſh the' ſeaf6ns, 
yield a proſpe& which annihilate#'alt' human grandeur. 
But when we have ſeen frequent returns of the ſame 
things, when we have often viewed the heaven and the 


earth in All their various array, our attention flags ànd 
vur admiration deaſes. All th e art and magnificence in 


nature could not take us pleaſed With the ſame enter- 


d rae ;" preſented" a hundred years Tucceſfively to our 


view. * Hum ©2043! ** MI; J eli. HC TR 09 499007 bot 


I am led into this way. of thinking by 4'iiftion 
ſtarted the other hight," viz. Whether it were Polſible 


that à man fiould be weary of a fortunate”! and Realthy 


courſe of life? My opinion was; that tlie bare r . 


ol the ſame objects; Abſtracted ot A other inconbe- 
niencies, was ſufficient to e our minds 4 Aiffaſte 
of the world; and that tlie abhorrence old man have of 


death, proceeds: rather from à diſtrüſt of what may fol- 
low, than from the proſpett of loſing atiy preſent Cilio) 
ments. For (as an antient author fbmewhére expyefſes 


it) when 'a man has ſeen tlie vicillitndes of night and 


day, winter and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, the fe- 
turning faces of the ſeveral parts of nature, what is 


tiere further to detain his fancy here beloW-F) «£2 =: 


Tux ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear view- 
ing ſeveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of revolving 
years, we feel u faticty of thin ſame” images; the mind 
grows impatient to ſee the curtain drawn, and behold 
ation is in this life 
filled with 4 confuſed: idea of fli&'next.” 1 21 
DAT UH conſidered in this licht; is no mote that 
aeffing” from one entertainment to another. If {the Pre- 
ſent objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful; it 18 in 
order to e our” -mitids FRE. oY more" exquilic rel 
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of thy which are ireſh and new. Uthe good things we 
itherto EY are tranſient ,.4hgy i he ſuc- 
—_ by thoſe which the inexhauſtiblegqpower of the 
Deity: will ſuppiy to eternal ages. If theo pleaſures of 
our preſent ſtate arę blended, with, pain and cuneaſineſs, 


our future will conſiſt of ſingere unmixed deliehts. Bleſ- 


ſed hope! the thoughtwhgreof turns the "exp. Imparieg; 

tions of our nature into ocgaſions of gomſort and joy. 
Bur what conſqlgtieg is left to eee be hath 

= hope or proſpett of 'theſp. 

part of life when the natural decay 1, his; faculties con- 


curs with the frequeney, af. tie ORs to make him 
weary of this E When like a man who-hangs upon, 


a precipice, h is preſent. ſituation. i is uneaſy, rant the mo- 


ment that he quits his hald, he is. ES; nta 


2 or annihilation. ae 2011, fle 


$4924 


i 


rs. make it their buſineſs to introduce btspers 


plexities and, deſpair into the minds of meny nd Accord 


ing to the poet's eme mel juſtly puniſhed by thein 
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m. Payne «, Life. As Allegory: # en 5 
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142 . e e 1 ES 7 
greſs of Which, we. are PE PR af 
4 our ſcenes; we firſt Jegye. "obs, i —hy 


« youth , then the. ears of ripened manho od wy 8 


4 the better and more Wee part 9.9 21d age. 


peruſal. of. this paſſage, having. excited = me 


refle&ions on the ſtate. 1755 10 the ince 5 uation | 


of his wiſhes, the gra ual ch ange 9 oſition to 


ä all, external hits” and t the tg S. Wien Which, 
„Jenn, 


he floats along the ſtr time > 119 nk. u 
To e my \medita 5 Fe and, on A, * 


my N Alled. with We Mong, ng * 
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hauts 9 
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things? View him in that 


ny: ; its racks — os for. mankind.; 1 F N : 
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alacrit ; the Mrieks of alarm, fi ' Philtle" of Winds, 
and this dam U haters. „ in Pee e e wg! 
Me aſtonifhmient for a time fepreſſed my Guridſity ; 
but ſbon retoveting myTelf fc für as to enquire wiither 
We were going, und what was the cauſe of fuch clamour 

and'confuſidn, I Was told that they Were launching out 
into the ochan of life ; that wWe had already paſſed the 
ſtreights of infarey; in Which? miltitudes had periſhed, 
ſome by che weakhefs and fragiity of cheir veſſels; and 
more by tlie funny“ perverſeneſs,” or negligence, of thoſe 
who undert66K'to ſteer them; and that we were now on 
the main ſea, abandoned'to'the wWindg and billows, with. 
aut any other "means of ſecurity; than the care öf the 
pilot, Wien it Was always in our power to clivoſe 
among grent hümbers that öffered' their direktibn and 
—. . aum 10 len 
„rA locked found With anxious eagerneſs: and 


firſt turning my eyes behind fie; aw a ſtream — | 


through fbwery iſlands, Whien every one" chat fa 

along ſebmed to behold with Pleafure; but no" Toner 
touched; than che current, whith, though not nolfy'or 
turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond 
theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of the 
paſſengers deſeribe the ſhore at which Ke firſt embarked. 


* 


BE FOR 


pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the Bale ith full ſails, and. infalting Goſs 
whom” they Rach left behind. So numerous, indeed, 
wers ths Hager, nd fo thek. the dak t, ff nn 
caution could ebnfer ſecutity. Vet tete were Hany, 


who by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followets into 


Whirlpools, or by ' violence "phaſed thoſe whom. they 
found in their Way againſt the feckæs. 
Tux curreſit was invariable and inſurmountable? but 
though it as btipolMible to fall againſt jt, of to Feta 
to dite piare that was nee patſed, yet it was Hot 

violent 46 td allow no oppottunities. for ae 

courage, ſince, "though none could fetreat back fre 


„K „„ „ͤ4„ „% 


ü ˙ . a ae a0 4 i -M.- 3 ie 


E me, and each other fide, was an expanſe 
of waters viplently agitated, and 'govered. wi {thick 
a miſt, that the moſt perſpicarious eye oF ſee but a 
little Way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 


q 5 


THE MOL MISC ELENA 
is, danger wet they, night, often, avoid it by Ken 


ab reign. n Shoot” or t 392 bot *, raw tio? 
7; Ir, Was, ae very mend ig ſte 11755 | 
er i much care. or; prudence; for, by ſome;ngjn 

ur ation, every man appear to think hi fl t "$86 


ut he ſaw, RN ry every, moment fi wang round 
he and no ſoo * had the waves r en hem, 
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d, their fate and e e 2 2 forgatten ;; the ; 
ad voyage WAS /F perſued a # Bag SLNUSFLEF » 

ſe VEL ogg, congratulated, Lag b he .foundneſs « 0 

on his veſlel, and believe mel able to ſtem the, av 1 

he pool in-which. his, Alen t ſwallowed, gr glide ov 3 

„e the.xocks, on w 47 mer as. jt oten 54 


35. 4 
ſe obſerved. that the; Ik, {wreck made any. AJ 
a | bis..coueſe.; ifa be gere ade far, 9, mama ; he 
vel ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again fo the 


e 
ee 


id Aena chance. Nis Ir Aba n wot 
* Tuts negligence did not proceed, from, ingifference, 15 
5 | 25 froim eng pelt of. their preſent conditian ; I for n eas Y 


+ & als, who, thug. ruſhed, pon deſtruction, 10 
Yr when. h ee; was finking., to, call loud ly upon his aſſociate : 


FI for; that help 7 not now, be given him; an 


e many ſpent, their -laſk.,moments in. cautjoning .others | . 
* againſt the folly „by which they were ,iptercepted in 1 Þ 
3 the midſt of their courſe. . Their, beneyolente was ſome- ; 
K times praiſed, but their dadmonitions We rg unregarded. | [ 7 x I 
a Tu E veſſels, in which, we had hr barked, bring, con- 2 
1 feſſedly une qual to the.turbu bulence- he ſtream of 144 . 
5 were viſibly impaired in, the courſe of the voyage; ot 
2 hat every paſſenger. was e bat how, Jong ſoever 

. be micht. by favourable accidents,,,or by Jnceflant * 

0 gilance, be preſerved, he muſt uſt fink at t laſt... | 

5 Tuts neceſſity of periſhing might have been Expec- 

0 ted.to ſadden.. the, gave and, intimidate the, daring , at 


 leaſtt0 keep the melancholy. Fa timorous in perpetual 
torments, and hinder them from e f the 

varieties .and gratifieations. which nature offered them 
as the ſolace of their Jabours; yet in effect none ſeem- 


eK. BY 


ed leſs; to expect deftryftion. than, thoſe, to whom it was 
moſt dreadful; they all had the art of concealiug their 
. from 8 and . who knew Hor 
13 i Inability 


5 THEMORAL Arbon kit 
itabrnty to bear tlie fight of thexettürs chat embarraſſed 


air way Oe care never to look forward , but found 
fk Teflon för ee . 5 een 


E 


0 _— H he = E ventured Aera, en to 
thoſe Widin Re? favdursd mut, Was, not that they 
mould eſcäpb bit that . fink laſt; and with 
 this'protitife Whey, one 75 4 — 55 though ire laughed 
at the reſt for ſeeming to al slit. Hor E; indeed, 
e focked the credulſty öf her compan ichs; for 
. a ofrtioh as their veſſels grey 7 leaky, ſhe redvabled 
her a uraltes bf f fety; aid one were more büfy in 
9 viſions Ir « long, voYag ge; than they, whom 

all buy hes fm kl 9 rt on by bebe 
. hs ial of the current of life was the guy of 
Int K NN E, A Yreadfal whirlpool interſperſed 
Wien 5 bocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed 


1400 wa "m4" th# Wps'X tereck With herbage, on 


which E fs" real cotreti68 of repoſe; And with mades 
wherd”P US AI Un wärbicd the fong 6f inpltation. 


Within One. rocks, all who failed on this 66a 


of life ma necefſarily paſs,” RR 48s 0 N, indeed, Was 
aWay S At ate to ger he N through a narrow 
Gut - let” 4 they 5 might ſcape; but very few could, 
ko ri 05 ” retnonftrances, be induced 4 
1 hand, 'Witfotit' Aipulatitig' that ſh 
: thou &h 


yu units the SSOP Ln A8 _ 


dat face 'themſelvex\vith a ſhort enjoyment 
of can der tegim, aftet whith they Always deter- 
ney 1 de re cure j hotit' f other deviation. 
ac too often "prevailed! upon ſo fat by 

0h HEE. 3, to ture berchurge witnm . 


of 0 5 on M ir My EN NN CE, Where} dhdet 
"the g 5 volilfforl Was Near püt yet interrapted' the 
"courſe of the Vbffel, and drew. 16*by inſenfible rötätions, 
"towards'the centre. She then ee her temerity; and 
With all her fofce entfeavouret' de retreat; but the 
"draught of "the upp Was generally too irony too be 
; overcome. and! cis 
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whelmed an hole few whom Rrason was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks 
upon the points which ot out from the rocks of PL = A- 
URE,, that they were unable to continue their courſe 
of {i the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, but floated 
along timorouſly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, 
and :ſnattered by every ruffle, of tha water >; til the 
ſunk, by ſlow degrees, aſter long ſtruggles, and inmu- 
merable expedients,. always repining at their *. folly, | 
and warning others agninſt the Airſt approach to the gul ih 
of LT E MP ERNAN G. 15 1 
ITaA RA were artiſts * profeſſed, to repair the 
vreaches and Rep the leaks of the veſfels which hac 


been ſhattered on the rocks of. PR A. SURE. . any. 


appear ed to have great confidence in their kill, and ſome, 
indeed; were preſeryed-by-it. from ſinking, who had re- 
ceived only a ſingle blow; but I ręmarked that few, 
veſſels laſted long which had been much repaired, nor, 
was it found that the artiſts themſelves continue Alon, 
longer than thoſe who had. leaſt of their aſſiftance., 
3 T. E only advantgge, which, in, the voyage 'of life, 
the cautions had, abqueg the negligent, was, that they, 
ſunk later, and more, ſuddenl); ſox they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe. in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy 
periſhin the way, and at; laſt were ;overſet:by a tk 
—— without the toil of reſiſtance Hor the. anguiſh 
of expetation; But ſuch. as had often fallen againſt-the 
rocks of PLEASURE, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible 
degrees, contended long with the encroaching waters, 


and haraſſed themſelves by labours that, ſcarce. H os 


herſolk; could flatter with. ſucceſs. ...... 

AS. J waz looking-upon the various "fate af the mul 
Aude abe me, L was, ſuddenly alarmed with an ad- 
monition from ſome unknown Power, © Gaze nat idly 
« upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence 


is this thoughtleſs; tranquillity, when: thou. and they 


are equally endangered? I looked, and ef the 
gulph of IN TEMPBRANGE beſorg, 9s, varies and 
AWAKE); dy od ag a bas fig Ea aged 
nai — . F * „ | On 


with 2p ple pens ns f. iddy ** was, at t laſt  over- : 
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HERE: is ſcarcely any ſentiment in Which, 
amiqdſt the innumerable varieties of ineliwation 
that nature or accident have ſcattered: in the world we 
find greater numbers concurring than in the wiſh for 
riches; a wiſh indeed ſo prevalent that it may be conſi- 
ered as univerſal and tranſrendental, as the deſire in 
q Which all vther deſires are included}, and of which the 
various purpoſes which actuate mankind: are only ſubor- 
1 dinate ſpecies and different modifications. 


ö WEAL TH is indeed the general center of 1 


tion, the point to Which all minds preſerve an invariable 
ttendency, and from which” they afterwards diverge in 
numberleſs direckions. Whatever is the remote or 

ultimate deſign, the — dare is to be rich; and 

* in whatever "Enjoyment | we intend finally to acquieſce, 
1 we ſeldom tbnſider it as attainable but by the- means 
of money. Of wealth cherefbore all unanimouſly con- 
fels the value, nor is there any dilagreement dae about 

| the uſe. 9. elta; FF) 1207 Han Het Katt Ning ne 

No deſire Gs formed which riches do not affi 

us to gratify. He that places his happineſs in ſplendid 

- Equipage or numerous dependents; in rifined praiſe or 


popular acclamatiohs, in the accumulation of cürioſities 


or the revels of luxury, in ſplendid edifices or wide 
plantations maſt ſtill either by birth or © acquiſition 
MR riches. They may be conſidered as the elemen- 


tal principles of Fleuſure, Which may be cbmbined 


with endleſs diverſity; as the eſſential and necefſary 
ſubſtance, of which only the form is left t be'adjuſted 
by choice. 25 1 n een wb 22 1901 Atlzu g 8 
Tu E neceſſity of riches being thus apf rent; it is 
not wonderful that almoſt every mind has been employ- 
ed in endeavours to acquire — : that multituides 
i have vied with each + other in arts by which ee 
| ni 
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niſned with accommodations, i nich ä man- 


kind may'reafonably: be expetded to reward. 6151265 
Ir had indeed been happy, if this — 


petite had operated only in concurrenee with virtue, by 
influencing! none buti thoſe who were zealous to deſerve 
what they>were eager to poſſeſs, und had abilities to 
improve theii on fortunes by contributing to the eaſe 
or happineſs of cötfters. To have" riches and to have 
merit would then have been the ſame; and ſucceſs 
might reaſonably have beer confidered as a proof of ex 


cellence 1e om oy 4th mx TDM mri l 


Bur we do not find that any of the wiſhes of men 


keep a fidted proportion to their powers of -attamment. 


Many env y:andadefire wealth, who dan never procurs 
it dy honeſt: iuctuſtry or uſeful xnowledge. They thers 
fore turn their eyes about to examine what other me- 
hodsiem can jberfoundy of gaining that wich none, hows 
ever impotent or worthleſs, will he content to want. 
A114 Tt 2oenquiry'” will: diſcover that there are 
vearor ways to profit than through the intricatiesof ary, 
or up the ſteeps bf labour; «that what wiſdom and virtub 
ſcarcely receive at the cloſe of life,; as the recompence 
of long tbil and repeated efforts: is brought within the 
reach of ſubtility and Hiſhoneſty by more ' expeditious 
and compendious meaſures: that the wealth of 
is an open prey to falſehood; and that the "Poſſeffions 
'of ignorance” and-/imbecillity:are eaſily ſtolen away by 
the eonveyancesof ſecret artifice, or ſeized 'by wa gripe 
of unreſiſted violence. $1490" mt Vs; Pope Ro - Pratt gt 7 "Bri K 
Ix is litewiſe not hard to diſcover, that nchen al- 
ways procure protection ſor themſelves, that they 
Shanks the eyes of enquiry; divert the celerity of ipur- 
ſuit , or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance. When any 
man is inconteſtably known to have large poſſeſſſons, 
very fel think it gs to enquire by what:praftices 


they were obtained; the reſentment of mankindiniges 


only againſt the ſtruggles of feeble and timorous care 
ruption, but When it has ſurmounted the firſt oppoſi 
tion, it eee eee favour; and animated 
by applayſe. Wine in & nmr e bd 
- 75 WW" Dok eee 4 lin eee ene e en 
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90 


ed x the greater part are at the firſt view irreconcileable 


rn. of -gdining — arhat is ardently 
deſired, and the oertaintynof obtaining by very acceſſion 
of advantage an addition of; ſecurity, | have: ſo far pre- 
vailed upon the paſſions uf mankind, chat the peace of 
hiſe is deſtroyed by a general and inceſſant; ſtruggle for 


riches. It is obſerved. of; gold. by an old epigramma- 


tilts that co have it igt U in faar, and to waut it is 


to he in ſor rom. 1 There is no conditions which is not 
_ diſquieted- either with the care of gaining or of keeping 


moby; and the racebafiman maybe divided in a po- 
litical eſtimate between thoſe who are practiſing fraud, 
and: thoſe» who are tepelling-it, ' Mont oh oy © i 5 

+I we conſider the;preſent-ſtate of the world, it will 
be found, that all confidence is luſt among mankind; 
that no man ventures to act where mD dn be en- 
dangered; upon the faith of another) It is 'impoſſible 
to ſee the long ſcrolls:in which every contrast is includ- 
ed; with all their appendages of ſeals and atteſtation, 
without wondering cat ithe depravity of thoſe beings, 


ho muſt be! reſtrained from violation cof promiſe by 


uch formal and public evidences, and precluded from 
equi vocation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious minute · 
meſs. Among ali the ſatires 4 Which: folly and wicked- 
meſs have eee eee pen ſevere with a 
bond or Iv ſettlement; !:! ma oibe A Ens 

»:(-Mipi\the Various arts by which riches; may be obtain- 


the laws: af virtue ſome -are:vopenty-\ flagitious, 

and praftiſed not only in neglect, but in. defiance of 
-Faitrain&@ juſtice ; and the reſt are on every ſideiſo.entang- 
ech with; dubious) tendencies , ;and-fo; beſet. with perpe- 
2 „ rg ;; thatifwery:i few; //even of thoſe who 
nok yet abandoned, are able ta preſerve their in- 
n can produce any other claim: to pardon 
them that they hauen deviated from the right lels than 


zothers, and have ſuoner and more diligently eee | 
ia tonnen. Dun dest To 2% g adj Pretty | 
oO =: of the 'chief-charaReriftichs: of the qaldets age, 

- Lof:theage in which neither; bare nor danger had in- 


truded on mankind, is the community of paſſeſſions: 
ſtriſe and fraud were totally * and every tur- 


Es e bulent 
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ent putfiowiwas lied ; by: plenty and equality. Such 
were * happy times, but fuoh times can return no» 


more. Community of poſſeffion mit always» include, 


ſpontaneity of production; for whar: is only t be obtain 
ed by labour, muſt belof right) the property of him by 


whoſe labour it is gained. And while a right ub claim 
to pleaſure or to affluence muſt be procured either y lum 
Mmduſtry or uncertain hazard, there HI always be iu 
tituden whom: cowardice! or impatience will incite to 
more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who. Williſtrive to 
pluck the fruit without cultivating: the tree, and to flare 
the advantages of ae e -rrodert partaking the danger 
off the battle. r nn 

IN later ages, the . oh of danger to uhich Ur- 
tue is epo ed while the mind continues open tu the in- 
fluence of riches, has determined many to wbws of per- 
petual povertyy: they have fuppreſſed deſire by vutting 
off the poſſibility of gratification, and ſecured: their: peace 
by deſtroy ing the enemy whom they had no hope of re- 
ducing to quiet ſubjection. 'Butby:idebarring: themſelves 


from exitiUuthey- hive reſcindsd many opportunities of 


good; they have too often ſunłæ into: ãnactivity: and: uſe . 

leſſneſs; and though they have ſorborn to injure ſociety, 

hiv: not fully paid their contributions. to its happineſs, ; 
Wai reiriches.are ſo neceſſary to preſentc« 

ence, and ſo much more eafily obtained by crimes hun 

virtues, tis mind can only be ſecured from 

the continual impulſe of — by the pr 


ration of unchangeable and eternal motives. Gol il 
generally turn the intelleſtual balance, when weighed 


only agdinſt reputation; but will be light and: ineffeftual 


when the oppoſite ſcale is charged with juſtice, Nav 
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quized by-{mall abilities; ere yet of great importance in 


our cammon intercourſe with men. Of this kind is that 
general courteſy, which ãs called Go o 0: Bx=nitp LNG; 


_  +mame- by Which, aan artificial eh is at 
_ onteicharafteriſed and 1 ed. ME „ eie 


A dn!Breeding,./as it is- generally — in the 
_ gratification of vanity; a paſſion almoſt univerſally. pre- 


dominarit; is mori highly prized by the majority than 


any other; and he who wants it, though he, may be 
Preſerved from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority 
either of virtue or uf parts, will yet be regarded with 
malerolence, and mina enemy with nom it is 


dangerous to combat. „ie 


»In ſome inſtances, indeed. the enmity. of — can- 
not be avoided witlieut the participation of guilt; but 


then iv is the enmity af thoſe, with whom. neither vir- 


tus nor wiſdom can deſire; to aſſociate: and good breed- 


ing may generally be:prattifed” upon more eaſy. and more 
Honourable terms, than acquieſcence in the detrattion 


of malice or the adulation f ſervility, the obſcenity. of 


àletcher or the blaſphemy: uf an inſidel. Diſagreeable 
trüths may be ſuppreſſed and when they ean be ſup- 


preſſed without guilt, they cannot innocently be uttered; 
the boaſt; of vanity may be ſuffered without ſevere re- 


_  prehenfion; and the prattle of abſurdity may be heard 


wichout expreſſions of contempt . 
Q Joni happens, indeed; ſomewhat. uplortundtely'. that 


| mae ice of good breeding, however neceſſary, is 


by the pbſſeſſion of more valuable talents; 
andzthat great integrity, delicacy, ſenſibility; and ſpirit, 
and extenſive learning, ſroduenay render 


6 aum kd red: 11 % ans Ei win il og 911 


PETRARCH relates, that his admirable kriend 
.contemporary.,.. Dante Alighert, one of the moſt 
exalted and original getiinſes that ever appeared, being 


wanted his country; and having retired fo the edurt of 


a prince which was then the ſanftiiary of the unfortunate, 


Deg pid At,firſk in great eſteem; but became daily leſs 


to * on by the ſeverity of his manners 
* iis ſpeech. There were at tlie *, 
e- 


e bulſoonss” gameſters an 


Tg 5 | 1 


7 


bauthiees, one ef whom, difiinguiſhed for his 
ribaldry}# And obſcenity; Was "greatly careſſed 2 the 


wich; ordered4*the'mani'to be Brought before" h 


Forde of truth 


+ . 
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reſt; Which tre prince ſulpefting Davie not to be pleaſed 
and 
having Kichly extolled him; turhed to Dante aucb fuld, 


1 I Wonder that this perſon; who'is by ſome deemed a 


* vo ant by: others a madman, ſhould yet be ſo g. 
« Herally Hy and {6 generally beloved; When 55d, 
„ hd ard celebrated for wiſdom are yet heard without 
« pleaſure and commended without friendfhip/% You 
«would ven rs Wonder! "replied" Dane, f/ you *ton- 
4 fidered; that a pony f character is che ſourde 
« of friendſhip; This frenin ny which had ag the 
And all the Keenin og was intols- 

rable; UT Dawes was immediatefy -difgraced and ba. 
niſhed. 161; 380d) 8.10 if REY NN 91 ids 
Bur by this aufwer, | though the indignation which 
produced it was founded in virtue Dunte probably x- 
tified his ohen vanity , as muelt as he mortiffed 
others: it Was the petulant reproach of reſentment am 
pride. which is always retorteck with rage; àfid not che 


ſtill voice of RAG, (WHICH is heard Wich compia- 


cency and t&vence ** if Dame Intetided reformation, 
his änfwer wis not wiſe; if he aid” not intend tefornize 
tion, His ariſwer Was not ges $0 ee eee 
GREAT delicacy, ſerifibility; and penetration; do 
yot leſs obſtrukt the praktice of god bre ing than ints- 
"'Perſbns'thus qualified / not-ority diſcover” opor- 
don more” faults and fallings m tlie charatt 
they exantiis;” but are more diſghſted yith" the a0 5 
take fa 0 0 Whith, ey 1 the common“ röpf 
of cony gage 


the varipſts turns of derer e that have lately hapy 
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dhe Impotence of reaſun and the pretalence ol vanity: pe 
dhat if they ſit ſilent and reſeryed, wrapped, up in, the r. 
contemplation, of their own dignity, they will in their I -tic 
turn he deſpiſed and hated by thoſe whom. they hate eu 
.and deſpiſe; and with better reaſon, for peryerted power dt 
:ought-to, be more odions. than: debility,, To, hear with I = 
patience, and to anſwer with, civility, ſeems to com- 


| Frehend, all the good breeding of conyerſ nz; and in 11 
Proportion as this .ig, gays ſilence and, attention are 
without excuſe. Eee ere eehte nee 4 


HN who, does not. Þ iſe good, bpgeding, Wil ill, gt 
-find;higaſelf; conſidered as the object of,good:. breeding i 
y others. There is however, a ſpecies, :of ruſticity, 2 
Which it is not leſs abſurd than innen b to treat with N 
contempt.this: ſpecies, f ili breeding is become almoſt W + 
proverbially the charafteriſtic of a ſcholar ; nor ſhould 5 
at be, expected, that; he who is deeply attentive to an I 
.abſtruſe. Kence ,,,or who.employs;any. of the, three great 75 
"faculties of the ſoul; the memory, the..imagination,.or W -* 
che judgment, in the. cloſe perſuit of, 11 85 ſeveral ob- n 
_Jefts, mould — ſtudied, punctilios, of, form and gere- to 
.mony,, and, be equally able: to ſhine. ata route and io i © 
the ſchools. That. the: bow of a chronologer,, and the it 
compliment. of an aſtronomer , ſhould, be. aner, or | 
uncouth , cannot be thought. ſtrange to thoſe, who « duly 0 
conſider, the narrowneſs of our faculties... and the im- Y 
poſſibility of attaining univerſal excellence....,;. .,..; e 
EaqUuALLY excuſable, for the ſame. reaſons, are © 
that, abſence of inind, and that forgetfulneſs of place i 
and perſon, to which ſcholars are ſo eg ſubpject. 1 
1 

2 

1 

C 

« 


When e's XIV. Was, one day lamenting. the death 
an old. comedian whom, he 1 4 7 e as Yes,” 


replied Baileau, in th ref of madam Maintenon, 

10 performed PAC «og 90 in the deſpicable pieces 
«© of Sac nen, Which are — a I vedly forgotten even 
* in, the, proyinces, r 11s ogg. 


7755 peculiar temptation and rope 
det A of uprig tneſs, and. 
an 1 5 7 | h .0 virtue; let net 


53 every condition of. life, and every 1 10 of ö i 1 
p 6 
— dilcern Wien " 
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— trom which: he himſelf is not 
dre; indulge perpetual peeviſhneſs-/ and diſcontentz 
Hor Jet learfiing/ and knowledge be pleaded as an ex- 
rule lſor nat condeſtending to the common offices and 
duties of civil life: for as no mam ſhould be WELL 
BRED) at the enpence of his VI XT UuE A no; man 
mould practiſe virtue „ ſo ds to deter others from 
In rr A r a her} N. 8 e! — $38 . noig „ 0 00 e041 
iy 4 ef A 95 ons Regung, bo 1 adh 0 10 
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0 U. „ e eee Alſoauraged the hope di 
1 idleneſs by ſhewing, that whoever compares nlie 
number off thoſe who have poſſeſſed fortuitous advank 
tages, and of thoſe; who have been diſappointed in their 
expectations; will have little reaſon to regiſter: himſelf 
in dne lucky catalogue. Got Oil Nn ien 10. £ RAIL 
Bur as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe: to a raffle, 
of which one only could obtain the prize; ſo idlenefs 
Will hill” prefiime to hops,'5/if the advantages; how 
ever improbable are admitted tô lie within thecbounds 
of poſſibility»; Let the drone;' therefore, be told, that 
if by the error of fortune he obtains: the ſtores: of:the 
bee, he canmbt enjoy the felicity; that the honey which 
is not gathered by induſtry, Wil be eaten without reli 
A. it is not waſted in riot; and that all who become 
poſſeſſed of the immediate objecti of their Hope Wich- 
out any offurts 'of cheir own, will ie diſappointad of 
e - vilkhoi. bog gongvilid 
in, WO life can be rn but that which is ſpent in che 
roſecution aof ſome purpoſe to which our powers are 
qual; and Which we, therefore,|profecute with ſucceſs: 
for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pre 
tongs that it & wil leave 8 W to ane E 
E . 
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the purpoſe of induſtry: is ſeldom diſappointed he who 
endeavours to arrive at à certain point, Which he per- 
wteives: himſelfoperpetually:;to approach, enjoys all the 
happineſs which nature has allotted to thoſe hours, that 
are not ſpent in the imniediate gratiſication of appe- 
cite by which our own; wants are indicated or of, affec- 
tions by which we are prompted to ſupply the Wants 
of others. The end propoſed by the buſy, is various 
temper, co AA 2 habits, and circumſtances : 
2 K ds Ar itſelf is the 15 ene n. Whether it be 
rſued to ſupply. 3 or the conveniences of 
2 7 tber 10 tes a farm to —— u palace; 
3 the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, 
XY end 11 is at an end, till the object of deſire is 
| at a-diſtance, and our powers are _ 
employed to obtain it with apparent ſucceſs. ed # 
mes naue of life leis, han if our ;pnjaymenit did not 
tlins oonſiſt in anticipation for by anticipation, the plea- 
Sure: which. would atherwiſe . be :-cantatted; vithin an 
our, is diffuſed through: a Week; and if: the dreaf 
which! exaggerates future evil, is conſeſſed to be an 
increaſe of miſery, the hope which magnifies future 
good: cannot be denied ce be- an -aceeſſion of Ar. 
pineſs.: - E143 SH] 4 ine Ur, 160 24 0 
„TRE 1 numerous claſs. of thoſe ho prefums t0 
hope ſor miraculous advantages, is, that 5 gameſters. 
But by gameſters, Ida not mean the. gentlemen who 
ſtaked an eſtate, againſt the cunning of thoſe who have 
none g for I leave the cure of Junatics to: the: profeſſors 
ef:phyſic:| I mean the Giſſolute and indigent, who in 
the common phraſe: put; themſelves in fortune's way, 
and expett from hen bounty that which they eagerly de- 
fire und yet believe, to be too dearly purchaſed by 
diligence and induſtry; tradeſmen who neglett their 
baſineſs , to ſquarider cit faſhionable follies more than 
t can produce) and! ſmaggerers:who-irank . 
With gentlemen: merely becauſe they have no b 
4s: perſas; . : ani bao. 01 95 1116s; a 11 100751 84413 101 
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1 = gameſter of this claſs will appear to be equally 
wretched » Whether his hope be fulfilled or diſappointed;; 
the object of it depends upon a contingency, over 


which he has no influence; he perſues no purpoſe with 


gradual and perceptible ſucceſs, and, therefore, cannot 
enjoy the pleaſure which ariſes from the anticipation of 
its accompliſhment ; ; his mind is perpetually on the rack; 
he is anxious in proportion to the eagerneſs of his defire, 
and his inability to effeft it; to the pangs of ſuſpenſe, 


ſucceed thoſe of diſappointment; and a momentary gain 


only embitters the loſs that follows. Such is the life of 
him , who ſhuns buſineſs, becauſe he would ſecureleiſure 
for enjoyment; except it happens againſt the odds of a 
million to one, that a run of ſucceſs puts him into the 
poſſeſſion of a ſum ſufficient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the 
remainder of his life: and in this caſe, the idleneſs 
which made him wretched while he waited for the 
bounty of fortune, will neceſſarily keep him wretch- 


ed after it is beſtowed; he will find that in the grati- 


fication of his appetites he can fill but a ſmall portion of 
his time, and that theſe appetites themſelves are wea- 


kened by every attempt to increaſe the enjoyment, which 
they were intended to ſupply ; he will, therefore, either 


doze away life in a kind of liſtleſs indolence which: he de- 
ſpairs to exalt into felicity, or he will imagine that the 
good he wants is to be obtained by an increaſe of his 
wealth, by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage 


and a more numerous retinue. If with this notion he 


has again recourſe to the altar of fortune, he will nei- 


ther be undeceived by a new ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will 
be reduced to his original indigence by the loſs of that 
which he knew not how to enjoy: if this happens, of 


which there is the higheſt degree of probability, he 
will inſtantly become more wretched in proportion as he 
was rich; though, while he was rich, he was not more 


happy in proportion as he had been poor. Whatever 


is won, is reduced by experiment toyits: intrinſic value; 


whatever is loſt, is heightened by imagination to more. 


Wealth is no ſbbner diffipated, than its inanity is fer- 


gotten, and it is regretted as the means of /happineſy- 


which it was not ſaund to afford. ' The gamaſter, there 
G | fore, 


* 
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fore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt manifeſt odds; 
ſince that which he wins he diſcovers to be braſs, and 
that which he loſes he values as gold. And it ſhould 
alſo be remarked; that in this eſtimate of his life, I 
have not ſuppoſed him to looſe - a W ſtake which he 
had not firſt won. 1 
Bur though gaming in bat is wiſely prohibited 
| by the legiſlature, as'produttive. not only of private but 
of public evil; yet there is one ſpecies to which all are 
ſometimes invited, which. equally, encourages the hope 
of idleneſs ,” and relaxes the vigour of induſtry, 
2'\Nzv FROr n; who had been ſeveral years butler 
in a family of diſtinktion, having ſaved about four hun- 
dred pounds, took a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and 
laid in a ſtock of liquors for which he paid ready money, 
and which were; therefore, the beſt of the kind. Ned 
perceived his trade increaſe; he perſued it with freſh 
alacrity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of his 
© Heart ſparkled in his countenance: But it happened 
that Ned, in the midſt of his happineſs and proſperity, 
was prevailed upon to buy a lottery ticked. © The mo- 
ment his hope was fixed upon an object which induſtry 
could not obtain, he determined to be induſtrious no 


longer: to draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, 


was a ſlavery to which he now ſubmitted withreluttance, 
and he longed for the moment in which he ſhould be 
free: inſtead of telling his ſtory, and cracking his joke 
for the entertainment of his cuſtomers, he received 
them with indifference; was obſerved to be ſilent and 
Fallen, and amuſed himſelf by going three or four times 
a day to ſearch the . * r for the Tuccels of 
his ticket 210) 32 4 

I this: aiſpoſition Ned was: fitting one nee in 
the corner of a bench by his fire - ſide, wholly abſtracted 
in the contemplation of his future fortune; indulging 
this moment the hope of a mere poſſibility , and the 
next ſhulldering with the dread of loſing the felicity 
which his fancy had combined with the poſſeſſion of 
ten thouſand pounds. A man well dreſſed entered ha- 


ſtily, and enquired for him of his gueſt, ho many 


| _ called him aloud 11 his name and eurſt him hi 
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nis deafneſs and ſrupidity, before Ned ſtarted up 2s 
from a dream, and aſked with a fretful impatience 
what they wanted. An affected confidence of being 
well received, and an air of forced jocularity in the 


ſtranger, gave Ned ſome offence; but the next moment 


he catched him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, upon 
receiving his congratulation as proprietor of the fortunate 
ticket, which had that morning been drawn a prize a 
the firſt claſs. 

Ir was not, however 4 jog, before. Ned med 
that ten thouſand pounds did not bring the felicity which 


he expefted; a diſcovery, which generally produces the 


diſſipation of ſudden affluence by prodigality. Ned 
drank, and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought fine 
cloaths; he bred riots at V auxhall, treated flatterers, 
and damned plays. But ſomething was: ſtill wanting; 
and he reſolved to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, and attempt to 


double the remainder of his prize at play, 'that he might 


live in a palace and keep an equipage: but in the exe- 
cution of this project, he loſt the whole produce of his 


lottery ticket, except five hundred pounds in Bank 


notes, which when he would have ſtaked he could not 
find. This ſum was more than that which had eſtabliſh- 
ed him in the trade he had left; and yet, with the 
power of returning to a ſtation that was once the utmoſt 


of his ambition, and of renewing that perſuit which 


alone had made him happy, ſuch was the pungency of 


his regret, that in the deſpair of recovering the money 
which he knew had produced nothing but riot, diſeaſe, 
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| Fortitude founded pon. the fear of God. 
_ TGuardian, N 7175 


0 0 KIN PE over the/ late edition of Morifieur 

Boileau's works, I was very much pleaſed with 
the article which he has added to his notes on the tranſ- 
lation of Longinus. He there tells us, that the ſublime 
in Writing riſes either from the nobleneſs of the thought, 
magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and lively 
turn of the phraſe,” and that the perfett ſublime ariſes 
from all- theſe three in conjunction together. 'He pro- 
duces an inſtance. of this perfect ſublime in four verſes 
from the Athalia of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, 
one of the chief officers of the court, repreſents to Foad 
the high - prieſt, that the queen was incenſed againſt 
him, the high -prieſt; not in the N e at the 
news, returns Gus TORN © | < pager 


Celui qui met un {rein A Ss Sl dad | 
Scait auſſi des mechans arreter"les complots. 
Soumis avec reſpect a ſa volonté ſainte. a 
e Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & nai point autre crninte. 


d He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knidws alſo 
« how to check the deſigns of the ungodly. I fubmit 
„ myſelf with reverence to his holy will. 0 Abner, I 
« fear my God, and I fear none but him. Such a 
thought gives no leſs a ſublimity to human nature, than 
it does to good writing. This religious fear, when it is 
produced by juſt apprehenſions of a divine power, natu- 


rally overlooks all human greatneſs that ſtands in com- 


petition with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror 
that can ſettle itſelf in the heart of man; it leſſens and 
contratts the figure of the moſt exalted perſon: it diſ- 


arms the tyrant and executioner, and repreſents to our 


minds the moſt enraged and the moſt powerful as al- 
together harmleſs and impotent, 

THERE is no true fortitude which is not founded 
__ ny fear, as eng is no other principle = F 
+ e 


% 

* 
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ſettled A fixed a nature. une chat grows from 
conſtitution very often forſakes a man when he has 
occaſion for it; and when it is only a kind of inſtindt 
in the ſoul, breaks out on all occaſions without judg- 


ment or diſcretion. That courage which proceeds from 


the ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of off ing 
him that made us, acts always. in an uniform 
and according to the diftates of right reaſon. 
War can the man fear, who takes car 
Alone to pleaſe a Being that is omnipoten 
who is able to cruſh all his adverſaries? 
can divert any misfortune from befalling/him , or turn 
any ſuch misfortune to his advantage? The perſon who 
lives with this conſtant and habitual regard to the great 
ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed ſure that no real 
evil can come into his lot. Bleſſings may appear under 
the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and diſappointments , but let 
him have patience, and he will ſee them in their pro- 
per figures. Dangers may threaten” him, but he may 
reſt. ſatisfied that they will either not reach him, or that, 
if they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him. 
In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and accidents, 
ſufferings and affliftions, as means which are made uſe 
of to bring him to happineſs. This is even the worſt 
of that man's condition whoſe mind is. poſſeſſed with the 
habitual fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But it very 
often happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our 
own eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has human 


A Being 
Being that 


nature under his care, in which caſe they are certainly 


averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this 
virtue, an objett of divine favour. Hiſtories are full 
of inſtances of this nature, where men of virtue have 
had extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have 
incloſed them, aud which have ſeemed inevitable. | 
Tua ERE is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that yhich is recorded in 
the life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was fa- 
mous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a 
private chapel in which he uſed to pay his devotions to 
the IO" wo Topreſented providence among the hea- 


chens. 
2 
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thens. 4 think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed, by 1 
the Deity whom he blindly worſhipped , than the great | 4 
perſon Iam ſpeaking of in ſeveral occurrences of his life, Al 


but particularly in the ene one wine I ſhall relate 1 00 
out of Plutar eu. | 509 


Three perſons had entered en: a a to aſſel⸗ 
8 Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions in a 


certain temple. In order to it they took their ſeveral * 
. ſtands in the moſt convenient places for their purpoſe. gas 
| . they were waiting for an opportunity to put their by 
. deſign in execution, à ſtranger having obſerved one of cile 
the conſpirators, fell upon him and ſtew him. Upon 115 

which the other two, thinking their plot had bens Al. * 
covered, threw themſelves at Tinioleon's feet, and con- r 
feſſed the whole matter. This ſtranger upon exami- a 
nation, was found to have underſtood nothing of the ” 


intended aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral years before 
had a brother killed by the conſpirator, whom he here 
put to death, and having till now ſought in vain for an 
opportunity of revenge, he chanced to meet the mur- 
derer in the temple, who had planted himſelf there for 
the above - mentioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot for- 
bear on this occaſion, ſpeaking with a kind of rapture 
bn the ſchemes of providence, which, in this particu- 
lar, had ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, for 
ſo great à ſpace of time, be debarred the means of 


. | doing juſtice to his brother, till, by the ſame blow that 
= revenged the death of one Aden man, he preſerved 
ttie life of another 


Fox my own part, 1 e ee chat a man of 
Timoleor's religion ſhould have his intrepidity and firm- 


41 neſs of mind, or that he ſhould be Yitioguiſhed by ſuch 

A | a W ae as 4 e here related... 
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Adverſ ny of 7 ulto the Arquiſ tion of. Knowledge: 
i FOYER, LRambler, Ne 110. 
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4 1 experience . it evi ent that misfox- 
tunes are unavoidably incident to human life, that 
calamity; will neither be repelled by fortitude, nor eſeap- 


ed by flight, neither awed by greatneſs, nor.,eludef 


by obſcurity; philoſophers, have endeavoured to;recon- 
cile us to that condition which they cannot teach us to 
mend, by perſuading us that moſt of our. evils are made 

alflictive only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that na- 
ture has annexed. to every viciſſitude of external circum- 
ſtances, ſome aas ſufficient to an ee all its 


inconveniencies. F + WO 75 


TA AS attempt may "perhaps be 7 7 fulpetted of 


reſemblance, to the practice of phyſicians,. who when 
they. cannot, mitigate pain deſtroy. ſenſibility, and en- 
deavour to canceal., 7 5 opiates, the inefficacy of their 
he -panegyriſts, af calamity have 

more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, than aq. 
quieſcence to their arguments; nor has it appeared that 
the moſt muſical orgtory or ſubtle ratiocination has been 
able long to overpower, the, anguiſh, of oppreſſion, the 
tediouſneſs of languar ,..or, the longings of „% pond 
Ver it may be. generally remarked that, where 


| much has been attempted, ſomething. has been per- 


formed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions of man are 
not always adequate to the expectations of his pride, 
they are at leaſt ſufficient to animate. his induſtry. The 
antidotes with which, philoſoph y has medicated the cup 
of life, though they cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweet- 
neſs, have at leaſt allayed its bitterneſs, and contem 
pered its malignity 3 the balm which, ſhe drops upon the 


wounds of the mine Ajajes. eie deln. er. it r 


heal them. Beitritt | e 

By Caffering willingly What we > cannot avoid, we ſecure 
ourſelves from vain and immoderate diſquiet; we pre- 
ſerve ſor better purpoſes, that ſtrength which, would be 


unprofitably waſted: in wild efforts, of, deſperation, and 


} 64 maintain 
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maintain that cireumſpeRtion which may. enable us to 
ſeize every ſupport, and improve every alleviation. 
This calmneſs will be more eaſily obtained, as the atten- 
tion is more powerfully withdrawn from the contempla- 
tion of unmingled. unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe 


| nn benefits which prudenee may confer on every 


Rate, 
. SENECA ths attempted not only to pacify us in mil. 


fortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repreſenting 


it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. He that 


ever was acquainted with adverſity , ſays he, has ſeen 
'the world but on one fide, and is ignorant of half the 


ſcenes of nature. He invites his pupil to calamity, as 
the Syrens allured the paſſenger to their coaſts, by pro- 
miſing that he ſhall return with increaſe of knowledge, 
with enlarged views, and multiplied ideas. 

_ Cun1iostrTy is, in great and generous minds the 
firſt paſſion and'the laſt; and perhaps always predomi- 


mates in proportion to the ſtrength of the contemplative 


faculties. He who eaſily comprehends all that is before 
him, and ſoon exhauſts any ſingle ſubject, is always eager 
for new enquiries, and in proportion as the intellectual 
eye takes in a wider proſpett, it muſt be gratified with 
eg by more rapid flights, and bolder excurſions; 

nor perhaps can there be propoſed to thoſe who have 


been accuſtomed to the pleaſures: of thought, a more 


powerful incitement to any undertaking, than the hope of 
filling their imagination with new images, of clearing 
their doubts, aud enlightening their reaſon. 

Wren Jaſon, in Valerius Flaceus, would incline 
the young prince Acaſtus to accompany him iu the firſt 
eſſay of navigation, he diſperſes his apprehenſions of 


danger by repreſentations of the new trafts of earth and 


heaven which the expedition would ſpread before their 
eyes; and tells him with what grief hewill hear at their 
return, of the countries which they ſhall have r _ 


22 toils Apen N82 have ſurmounted. ia”, 
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dumm ratis, & caram cum jam mihi reddet holern: 5 
Qui poet as es bal e ren dee e 2 


A was: ſoon yourallads nook by this 9 * 


ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and commit his life 
to the winds; and the ſame motives have in all ages had the 


ſame effect upon thoſe whom the deſire of ſame or wiſdom 


has diſtinguiſhed from the lower orders of mankind. - 


Ir therefore it can be proved that diftreſs is neceſſary . 
to the attainment of knowledge, and that a happy ſitua- 
tion hides from us ſo large a part of the field of medita- 
tion, the envy of many who repine at the ſight of afflu- 


ence and ſplendor will be much diminiſhed; for ſuch is the 


delight of mental ſuperiority, that none on whom nature 


or ſtudy have conferred it, un nen the gifts of 
fortune by its loſs. it 

Ir is certain, that er Sins rhetoric of Seneca 
may have adreſſed adverſity with extrinſic ornaments, 
he has juſtly repreſented it as affording ſome opportu- 
nities of obſervation, which cannot. be found in continual 


ſucceſs ;: he has truly aſſerted ,: that to eſckpe misfortune 


is to want inſtruction, and that to live at eaſe is to per 
in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy "happineſs Wide thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is neceſſary 
to a-juſt ſenſe of better fortune; fot the good of our 


preſent ſtate is merely comparative, and the evil which 
every mans feels will be ſufficient to diſturb and har- 


raſs him if he does not know how much he eſcapes. 


The fuſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the interpoſition 
of darker bodies; the lights of a picture are heightened 
by the ſhades. © The higheſt pleaſure which nature has 


indulged to ſenſitive perception, is that of reſt after 


| fatigue; yet that ſtate which labour heightens into de- 
licht is without it only eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfy- 
ing the mind e rene the Pane 1 e 
amuſements. 


„ ana; as. is: truly alſerted 155 — 


very much obſtructs che knowledge of ourſelves. No 


man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own powers by un- 


activ ſpeculation, That fortitude which has encoun- - 
| Wy 7 tered 
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tered no dangers, that prudence which has ſurmounted 
no difficulties, that integrity which has been attacked 
by no temptations, can at beſt be conſidered but as gold 


not yet brought to the teſt, of which therefore the true 


value cannot be aſſigned. He that traverſes: the lifts 
without an adverſary, may receive, ſays the philoſopher, 
the reward of vitory, but he has nd preten/ions to the 
honour.'' If it be the higheſt happineſs of man to con- 
template himſelf with, fatis faction, aud to receive the 
gratulations of his on conſcience, he whoſe courage 


has made way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, and 


whoſe vigour has broken through the ſnares of diſtreſs, 
has many advantages over theſe that have ſlept in the 
ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time can 


entertain them with nothing but day — upon n 


me year gliding after year. 


EAduAL Lx neceſſary is ſome wiriety' afcbetuns. to 


a nearer inſpeftion of the manners, principles and affec- 
tions of mankind.” Princes, when they would know 


the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, ſind it ne- 


ceſſary to ſteal away from. the grandeur of guards and 
attendants, and mingle on equal terms among the people. 
To him who is known to have the power of doing good 
or harm; nothing is ſhown in its natural form. The 
behaviour of all that approach him is regulated by. his 
Humour, their narratives are adapted to his inclination, 
and their reaſonings determined by his opinions, what- 
ever can alarm ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment is care- 
fully ſuppreſſed, and nothing appears but uniformity of 
ſentiments and ardor of affection. It may be: obſerved, 
that the unvaried complaiſance which ladies have the 


right of exatting, keeps them generally unſkilled in hu- 


man nature; proſperity will always enjoy the female 
Prerogatives, and therefore muſt be always in danger of 
female ignorance. Truth is ſcarcely to be heard but by 


thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt to conceal it, 


and the true motives of condutt will be only ſhewn when 


the mind acts in its ee, e LIE: any imped- 
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"Tha he praibihionof Revenge 22 by Reaſon,” ; 
i Rambles, Ne 185. 1 


0 8 Aiſpoſitions of the _ more 'obſtinately h 
reſiſt both the counſels. of philoſophy, and the im- 
unRtiong; of religion, than thoſe which are complicated 


F NN 9 4 $ 
; C 3508 30 


with an opinion of dignity; and which we cannot dif 


miſs without leaving in the hands of oppoſition ſome ad- 
vantage iniquitouſly. obtained, or ſuffering from our own 
prejudices ſome imputation of puſillanimity. y. 
Fon this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our redeemer is 
more openly tranſgreſſed, or more induſtriouſſy evaded. 
than that by which he commands his followers to for- 


give injuries, and prohibits under the ſanction of eternal 


miſery the gratification of the deſire which every man 
feels to return pain upon him that inflicts it. Many 
who could have conquered their anger, are unable to 
combat againſt pride, and purſue offences to extremity 
of vengeance, leſt. hay ſhould hs ile by the wipwph 
of an enemy. ä 
Bur certainly no precept conld. hetior Marinen bing 
at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed. to the earth, F — 
what could ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of ſociety, and 
deform life with violence and ravage, as a permiſſion to 


every one to judge his own cauſe, and to e nes 
own recompence for imagined injuries. 8 
II is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice * to | 


wou himſelf too much in the ealmeſt moments of ſo- 
litary meditation. Every one wiſhes: for the diſtinttions 
for which thouſands are wiſhing, at the ſame time, in 
their own opinion, with better claims. He that, when 
his reaſon operates in its full force, can thus, by the 
mere prevalence of ſelf love, prefer himſelf to his fel- 
low beings, is very unlikely to judge equitably when his 


paſſions are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his atten- 


tion wholly. engroſſed by pain intereſt, or danger. Who- 
ever arrogates to himſelf the right of vengeance ſhaws 
e little he, i= qualified to- decide. his own. a 1 


4 8 YL 


3. 
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he certainly demands what he would think unfit to be 
granted to another.. i 
Nor nN d is mote apparent than thi} however in. 
ured or however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be con- 
tented to forgive, For it can never be hoped, that he 
who firſt commits an injury, will contentedly acquieſce 
im the penalty required; the ſame haughtineſs of con- 
tempt and vehemencelof deſire, that prompt the aft of 
Injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſtification: and 
reſentment can never ſo exactly balance the puniſhment 
with the fault, but there will remain an overplus of 
. vengeance which even he who condemns his firſt a&ion 
will think myſelf entitled to retaliate. What then can 
 enſue'but-a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unex- 
tinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, 
a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy. 
Stex then the imaginary right of vengeance muſt 
de at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to live in 
perpetual hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that of two 
enemies, either ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged by juſ- 
| Lice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. 
Every paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued before it has been 
long acuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart; every idea is | 
obliterated with leſs difficulty as'it has been more flight- 
1y impreſſed, and leſs frequently renewed. He who 
has often brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with 
ſchemes of malignity, and glutted his pride with the 
fancied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will not eaſily 
open his boſom to amity and' reconciliation, or indulge 
the gentle ſentiments of benevolence and peace. 
- TIT is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
de forgiven. | A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed from 
the memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill offices by de- 
'grees aſſociates itſelf with every idea, à long conteſt 
involves fo many circumſtances,” that every place and 
action will recal it to the mind, and 'freſh remembrance 
of vexation muſt ſtill enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 
A wISs E man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe 
he knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer it 
to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly 
| "ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred ,' and gives 5 
a ms 


Ne 


which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the dignity of 
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his days and nights to the gloom of. malice; and 
turbations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to conſult 
his eaſe. Reſentment is a union of ſorrow with ma- 
lignity , a combination of a paſſion which all endeavour 
to avoid, with a paſſion which all concur. to deteſt: The 
man who retires to | meditate miſchief, and to exaſperate 
his own rage; whoſe thoughts are employed only on 
means of diſtreſs and contrivances of ruin; whoſe' mind 
never pauſes from the remembrance of his own- ſuffers 
ings ,: but to. indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calami- 
ties of another, may juſtly be numbered among the moſt 


miſerable of human beings, among thoſe who are guilty 


without reward, who have neither the gladneſs of ae | 
ores nor the calm of innocence. {7 SDN UBTY Vu 

Wu OE VER conſiders the weakrifs both of himfelf 
m4 others will not long want perſuaſives to forgiveneſs; 
We know not to what degree of malignity any injury 
is to be imputed; or how much its guilt, if we were 
to inſpect the mind of him that committed it, would be 
extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, or negligence; 
we cannot be certain how much more we feel than was 
intended to be inflicted, or how much we increaſe the 
miſchief to ourſelves by voluntary aggravations. We 
may charge to deſign the effects of aceident; we may 
think. the blow violent only becauſe | we have made 
ourſelves delicate and tender; we are on every fide in 
danger of error and of guilt, which we are certain to 
avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. + No IGOR 

From this pacific and harmleſs temper, thus propi- 
tious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tranquility 
and to ſocial happineſs, no man is withheld but by 
pride, 'by the. fear of being inſulted by: his adverſry. ol 
deen by the world. 

Ir may be laid down as an unfailing and ideal 
axiom, that, „ all pride is abje& and mean.” It is al- 
ways an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſcence in a 
falſe appearance of excellence, and proceed® not from 
eonſeiouſneſs of our attainments/, „ but inſenſibility of our 
wants. © IS 20 DISH Ui 

NorTnine can be Wa which is not right. Nothing 


the 
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the human mind. To be driven by! external \motives 
from the path which our own heart approves, to give 
way to any thing but conviction, to ſuffer the opinion 
of others to rule our choice, or overpower our reſolves; 
8 to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignominious 
 Nlavery, and to: en the cht of directing our own 


1; resin n NE eee e ee 


TAE meln 4 at which date 0 can ar. 
rive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, 
without regard to preſent dangers or advantage; a con- 
tinual reference of every action to the divine will; an 
habitual appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and an unvaried 
elevation of the -intelle&ual eye to the reward which 
| perſeverance only can obtain. But that pride which 
many who preſume to hoaſt of generous: ſentiments, al- 
low to regulate their meaſures ,- has nothing nobler in 

view than the approbation of men, of beings whoſe ſu- 
periority we. are under no obligation to acknowledge, 
and who, when we have courted them with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity, can confer no valuable or permanent reward; 
of beings who ignorantly judge of what they do not un- 
derſtand, or partially determine what they never have 
exmnined; and whoſe:ſentence is therefore; of no weight 
till it has received the ratification of our own conſcience. 
hor that can deſcend) to, bribe. ſuffrages like theſe at 
8 price of his innocence; he that can ſuffer the de- 
ght of ſuch acclamations to with - hold his attention 
from the commands of the univerſal ſovereign, has little 
reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon the greatneſs of his 
mind: Whenever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs and reflection, 
he muſt become deſpicable in his own eyes, and ſhrink 
with ſhame . the remembrance af his cowardice 
and folly. _ Fa 

Or him at e to be forgiven it is: indiſpenſibly 
required, that he forgive. It is therefore ſuperfluous 
to urge any other motiye. On this great duty eternity 
is ſuſpended, and to him that refuſes to practiſe it, the 
throne of mercy is inacceſſible, and the HAR 10 1 * 1 
By world has "_ bort in vain, 
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TT HE! evils inſeparably anfiexed to the prefent 
condition of man, are ſo numerous and afflictive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to 
bewail, and of others to ſolace them: and he there- 
fore, will be in danger of ſeeming a common enemy, 
who ſhall attempt to depreciate the fe pleaſures and 


felicities which nature has allowed us. c 
Fer I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes employed 
my thoughts in examining the pretenfions that are made 
to happineſs, by, the ſplendid, and envied conditions of 
life; and have not thought the hour unprofitably ſpent, 
when TI have'dete&ed the impoſture of counterfeit ad- 
vantages, and found diſquiet lurking under f alſe 255 


pearances of gaiety and greatneſfſs. 


Ix is aſſerted by a tragic poet, that “ eſt miſer ne 
« mo niſi comparatus, no man. is miſerable, but as 
« he is compared with others happier than himſelf:“ 
this poſition is not ſtriftly and philoſophically true. He 
might have faid, with rigorous propriety , that no man 
is happy, but as he is compared with the miſerable; 
for ſuch is the ſtate" of this world, that we find in it 
abſolute miſery, but happineſs only comparative; we | 
may incur as much pain as we can poſſibly endure, 
though we can never öbtkun as much happinefs as We 
might poſſibly f 0 OO 0 On 
VE r it is certain likewiſe, that many of our miſeries 


are merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
not by the pteſence of any real evil, but by the 4b 
ſence of ſome fiftitious good; of ſomething Which is not 
required by any real want of nature, which has not in 
itſelf any. power of gratification, and which heither rea- 

ſon nor fancy would have promggd us to wi, dick we 

not ſee it in the poſſeſſion of os. ODD 
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Fox a mind diſeaſed with vain longings after unat. 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, 
but an (impartial enquiry into the real worth of that 
which is ſo ardently deſired. It is well known, how 
much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by dif. 
tance; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of many 
imagined bleſſings it may be doubted, whether he that 
wants or poſſeſſes them has more reaſon to be ſatisfied 
| with lot. 

* dignity of high birth and long extraftidn, n no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himſelf; and, therefore, it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gained, 


may not eaſily. be endured. It is true, that if we con- 


. fider the triumph and delight with which moſt of thoſe 
Tecount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to recount, 
and the artifices by which ſome who have riſen to un- 
expetted fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves into an 
honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, that 
wiſdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that all 
excellencies of a line of progenitors are accumulated on 
their deſcendant. Reaſon „indeed, will ſoon inform us, 
that our eſtimation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, 
and that dead anceſtors can have no influence but upon 
imagination: let it then be examined, wheter one dream 
may not operate in the place of another; whether he 
that owes nothing to ſore - fathers, may not receive equal 
- pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs. of owing all to himſelf; 

whether he may not, with a little meditation, find it 
more honourable to found than to continue a family, 
and to mom . than n it; whether, if he re- 
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. may, ko „With equal reafon, be diſputed. 

The Lpretenſions to anceſtral honours many of the ſons 4 
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earth eaſily ſee to be in- grounded; put all agree to 
celebrate the advantage of hereditary” riches, and to 

conſider thoſe as the minions of fortune wh are wealthy 
from their eradles, whoſe eſtate is “res flon parta la 
« bore ſed reliſta, <the' acquiſition of another, not of 
themſelves; and whom a ſather's induſtry has dify 
penſed from a laboriotis attention to arts or commerce, 
and left at liberty to diſpoſe of life 15 fancy mall dreck 
them. „ e ne Dara N A* 
Ix every man were wiſe: and re capable to dit! 
cern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe it; it 
might be granted, I think, without heſſtation, that halt 
liberty would be a blefſing; and that it would be deſira 
ble to be left at large to the exerciſe of religious woo 
ſocial duties, without the interruption! of importunats 
arDCARONA e ge on: e ee een 

Bur ſince felicity: joretlatien, and that which is the ; 
means of happineſs to one man may be to another the * wa 
cauſe of miſery, We are to conſider What ſtate is beſt 1 
adapted to human nature in its preſent degeneracy and 1 
frailty; And, ſurely; to far the greater number it is 
„ bisbiy expedient, that they ſhould” by ſome ſettled 
: ſcheme of duties be reſcued from the'tyrariny of caprice, 
that they fnould be driven on by neceſſity «through the 
paths of life with their attention confined to a ſtated 
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taſk , that they may be leſs at leiſure to deviate into | 
miſchief at the call of folly. 0129p: gh 
| Win x we obſerve the livesof thoſe whom 508 
; Wipers has let looſe to their on direction, what dv 
we diſcover that can excite our envy ?” Their time ſeems 
not to paſs with much applauſe from others, or ſatiſ- 
faftion to themſelves: many ſquander their exuberance 
| of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and Have no othier 
uſe of money than to inflame their paſſions; and riot in 
| a wider range of licentiouſnes; others, leſs crimi 
0 indeed, but, ſurely, not much to be praiſed, lie down 
to ſleep and riſe vp to trifle, are employed every morn⸗ 
| ing in finding-expedients to rid themſelves of the day, 
chaſe pleaſure through all the places of public reſort, fly 
Mm. ee, qaege to Batli and from Bath to London, with 
; out any other reaſon for n place, but that the) 
2 2 N Tz "WW 
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in queſt of company as idle and asoyagrant 'as- them. 
— 4 always: endeavouring to xaiſe ſome new deſire 
t. they may have ſomething to purſue, to rekindle 
Live hope Which they know: will-be- diſappointed, chan- 
ging one amuſement. for another z hich. a fe months will 
make equally. iuſipid, or ſinking; intoilangnor and diſeaſe 
for want of ſomething to actuate their bodies or exhila- 
rate their. minds, 2% exit 10 916 qu £13 id. Nin e 
no E VRR has frequented thoſe places, where 
e aſſemble to eſeape from ſolitude, knows that this 
| generally the ſtate of the wealthy; and from this ſtate 
ie is no great hardſhip to be debarred! No man can be 
happy in total idleneſs: he that ſhould be condemned to 
lie torpid and motionleſs would fly for recreation, 
fays $00.7;Hs td the mines andi the gallies; „ and it 
is well, when nature or 5 0 find 7H 0A? for 


RET 


provementgf a 9 not —— hoe che zul. 1 
| wor of indifference, and the «tediouſneſs of inattivity, 0 
but gains enjoyments wholly: unknown to thoſe, who 0 
live lazily on the toil of others 3 for:life affords no higher Ih 
pleaſure, chan that of ſurmounting difficalties, paſſing —*¹ 
from one ſtep of ſucceſs to another, forming new- wiſhes 1 
and ſeeing them gratified. He that labours in any great 22 
or laudable undertaking » has his fatigues firſt fupported 1 
by hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is always 4 
moving to a certain end, and when he has OWN; 

an end more diſtant invites him to a new purſuit.” 9 
Ir does not indeed, always happen, that diligencs 5 

is fortunate, the wiſeſt ſchemes are broken by unex- tail 

| agel accidents; the moſt conſtant preſeverancs ſome- of 
times toils through life without :a recompence; but la- 5 
bour, though unſucceſsful, is more eligible than idleneſs: 
he that proſecutes a law ful purpoſe by lawful means, acts 
always with the, approbation of his own reaſon; he is 
animated through the courſe of his endeavours by an ex- 
peltation which, though not certain; he knows to be 
juſt; and is at laſt comforted in his diſappointment, by 
th conſciouſneſs at h he has not failed py his . 
HAT 
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Tn ater kind of life is moſt happy -whrich'a | 
moſt > Pea of — our own eſteem; and What 


an any man infer in favour from a donsitlon to a 
- W which, however proſperous, he contributed nothing, and 70 
wich the vileſt and weakeſt of the ſpecies would have 95 
» Wl obta by the ſdme right, had he happened to be the af 
. ſon of the ſame father. 8 1 
Too ſtrive with diffieulties, and te conquer them, w / » 
Fro higheſt human felibity; the next, is to ſtrive, iy 
; deſerve to conquer: but he whoſe life: has paſſed with- 1 
) out a conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor 7 
) merit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of exi- 17 
x ſence; and if he is content with his own ue Rn 17 
| owe his ſutis faction 4 inſenſibilit y... 1 
Tu us it appears that the ſatyriſt adviſed: rightly; 1 
men he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands of # 
HAN , and to leave to ſuperior powers the deter. 1 
mination of our lots 0 t ee VILKALSDS 7 ay 9 
44 An 41 3s 2" #1 I Slog; 21 2 1 i nie 331 { of - . 135 
Permittes ipſis expendere 0 715 $3 gl p 
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= + Intruſt thy fortuke oY the power ore 0 6%... 1142 
Leave them to manage for thee 5 and to want 29 560 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 12:09 
In goodneſs as in greatneſs they encel. 
"_ that we lor d ourſelves but half fo well. 
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WI 1 A r tate of life admits rag hap YO is Unebrz 
tain; but that uncertainty ought to repreſs wap the 5 281 
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Atta 902 to st 
T was ſaid by Raimi 3 fome of his foidds 
lamented his confinement: under a ſentence ab death, 
which he knew: not how foon he might ſuffer, „that 
the world-itfelf. was only a larger priſon , out of which 
« ſome were every day ſelected for execution.“ That 
mere is a time when every man is ſtruck with 2 fenſe 
of this awful truth, 1 do not doubt; and, perhaps, a 
haſty fpeculatiſt would conclude, that its influence wild 
be ſtronger in proportion as it more frequently; occurred: 
but upon every mind that is become familiar with cala. 
mity , calamity loſes its force; and miſery gravis: tefs 
' by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who have long ed 
loſe their ſenſibilit/ . N rann ISI N STR 1 
by Ir he, wha'lies down, ak-pight in ie uigeur and 
health of five and twenty, ſheuld riſe in the morting 
F with the infirmities of four - ſcore, it is not improbable it i 
that he would fink under a ſenſe of his condition: re- the 
gret of :enjoyments which could never return, would oY 
preclude all that remained; and the laſt mournfub effects his 
of decay would be haſtened and aggravated by anticipa- far 
tion. But thoſe who have been enfeebled by degrees, ſiſt 


who have been ſhaken ten years by the palſey, or crip- o 
pled by the gout, frequently totter about upon their wh 
crutches with an air of waggiſh jocularity, are always pli 
ready to entertain their company with a Jeſt, meex their ral 

| acquaintance, with 4 toothleſs, grin, and are the firſt to un 
toaſt a young beauty when they can ſcarce lift the glaſs th 
to their lips. Even criminals, who knew that in the di; 
morning they were to die, have often ſlept in the night; m 
though very few of tlioſs who Have been committed for gr 
a capital offence, which they knew would be eaſily 5 
proved, have ſlept the firſt night after they were confined. it 
- Danger ſo ſudden and ſo ban, Pg alarms , confounds th 


9 and ee but after a time ſtupor ſupplies the __ Ti 
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of fortitiide ; and s the evil approaches; it 1 —— 


leſs terrible, except in the moment when it arrives; 
and then, indeed, it is common to lament that" inſenſi- 
pility, which before perhaps was voluntarily increaſed 
by drunkenneſs or neee w by ee ng pres 
or tumultuous company: 8 

THRRE is ſome reaſon to believe; that this: «pow 
« of the world to come,” as it is expreſſed in the ſhb- 
limity of Eaſtern metaphor, is generally felt at the fame 

age. Te dread of death has ſeldom been sound to in- 
trude upon the chearfulneſs;/ ſimplicity and innocence of 
children; they gaze at a funeral proceſſion with as much 
vacant curioſity as at any other ſhew, and ſue the world 
change before them without the leaſt ſenſe of their own 
ſhare in the viciſſitude. In youth, when all the appe- 
tites are ſtrong; and every gratification is heightened 
by noveity, the mind reſiſts mournful impreſſions with 
a kind of elaſtic power by which the ſignature that is 
forced upon it is immediately effaced:: whe this tumult 
firſt ſubſides, while the. attachment to life is yet ſtrong 
and thte mind begins to look forward; and concert mea? 
ſures by which thoſe enjoyments may be ſecured which 
it is follicitous to keep, or others obtained to atone for 
the diſappbinntments that are paſt, then death ſtarts up 
like a ſpectre in all his terrors; the blood is chilled at 
his appearance, he is perceived to approach with a con- 
am eee fone ne retreat is impoſſible, and . 
ſiſtance is van. Yo een ont HG 

THE terror aue which: this image! produces 
whenever it firſt ruſties upon the mind, are always com. 
plicated with a fenſe of guilt and remorſe; and gene- 
rally produce ſome haſty and zealous: purpoſes of more 
uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of ſomething 
that may ſecure us, not only from the worm that never 
dies and the fire that is not quenched, but from total 
mareglityip and- ann hope to the Ai er Were ge 
PRO G $153, 146" Rot gt 

T1, purpoſe in ſeldom wholly ealinguifluk; * 

it is not always executed with vigour and perſeverance; 
the reflection which produced it often regurs, but it ſtill 
"_ With leſs foresy, deſire of immediate pleaſure be- 
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comes/predothinant; appetite is no longer reſtrained; 
and either all attempts to ſecure future happineſs: are de. 


118 


ferred to àa more convenient ſeaſons, “ or ſomes expe · 


dients are ſdught to render: ſenſuality and virtne com- 
patible, and to obtain every object of hope without leſ- 
ſening the treaſures of poſſeſſion. Thus vice naturally 
becomes the diſciple of infidelity; and the wreteh1who 
dares» not aſpire to the heroic” virtue of a C HAUS- 
1 1A N, liſtens with eagerneſs to every objectibn againſt 
the authority of that law by Whiclt he is condemned, 
and labours in vain to eſtabliſſi another that will acquit 


him; he formsumany arguments ta juſtify: naturali de- 


ſires; he leams at length to impoſe upon himſelf:and 
aſſents to principles which yet in his heart he does not 


believe; he thinks himſelf convinced, that virtue muſt 


be happineſs, and then dreams that happineſs is virtue. 
{T's ESE frauds; though they would have been im- 
poſſible in the hour of conviction and terror: are yet 
practiſed with great eaſe! when it is paſt, and contribute 


very much to prevent its return. Ito is, indeed ſcarce 


poſſible that ĩt ſhould return with the ſame force, be- 


cauſe the power of novelty is necsſſarily exhauſted in 


the firſt onſetß Some incidents, however, there are, 
which renew the terror; and they ſeldom fail to renew 
the purpoſe : upon the fleath of a friend, a parent, or 


a wife, the comforts and the confidence of ſophiſtry are 


at an end tlił moment that ſuſpends the influence of 
temptation, reſtores the power of conſcience, and at once 
rectifies the underſtanding: Hei who has been labour- 
ing to explain away thoſe duties whiich he had not for- 
titude to prattiſe; then ſees the vaflity of the attempt; 


he regrets ſhe time that is paſt, andi reſolves to improve 


that which remains; but if the firſt: purpoſe of reforma- 
tion has been ãneffectual, tlie ſecond is ſeidom executed; 
as the ſenſt of danger by whieh it is produced is not ſo 
ſong, the motive is leſsg and as the power af appetite 
is increaſed by habitual gratification, the oppoſition is 
more; the new convictian wears off; the duties are 
again negletted as unneceſſary! Which are foumſl to be 
unpleaſant; the lethargy of the ſoul returns, ant as 150 
—_ increaſes ſhe'becomes leſs ſuſceptible of fear. 
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1 Prin ths: dreadful condition of him, h Took 
« back after having put his a to the plough, may 
be reſolved into natural cduſes 


upon mere philoſophical principles, that. there is a call 

which is repeated no more, and an apoſtacy from w 

it is extremely: difficulteto retiirm .. 
ar thaſe who ſtlll delay that Which yet they be- 

tieve, to be, ofieternab gnoment, remernber, that their 

motives to effe@ It willi ſtill grow ed the dif- 


ficulty: of the World perpetually ihcreaſs 10 to neglett it 


now, thereforesitlis agpledge that it will be ee 
for ever: and: if #hey;carerouzed;by(this thought, let“ let 
them inſtantly a improue its influence; for even this 
thought when it returns will retutn with leſs powerz 
and though it ond rou⁰je them noww ill perhaps ronze: 
them no more But let theni not conſi de in ſuch virtue 
as can be praſtiſed wñthouit a. ſtruggle, land ick in 
terdicts the gratification; of no:-paſſionvbuts malice; nor 
adopt principles ich th,» never be believed at the 
omy time when: they could be uſefub; like arguments 
which men ſumetimes form when they ſlumber, and the 
moment they awake iiſcover to be abſur d. 
LE D. thoſe who an the anguiſh of aniawakened mind 
have regretted the ꝓaſt, and reſolved to redeem it in 
the future, perſiſt invariably to do whatever they then 
wiſhed to have lone. Let this ber eſtabliſned as à con- 
ſtant rule of action, and oppoſed / ton all the cavils of! 
ſophiſtry and ſenſe z for this wiſh Will inevitably return 
vhen it muſt for ever be ineffectual, at that awful mo- 
ment, when the ſhadow of death ſhall be ſtretched 


«, pyer them and that night wee in _ no: 
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Lon lle Antiquity of Fables, with the Fable of 
10 lee and {ain Albig 464441434; [Spec Ne 1834 
* 20%} VIGNOOS: na ban moet Of ge 21 45414 
ABLES were the 3 abwit.thatmade their 
garanceijhithe! world;-and have been ſtill highly 
d not only in times af the greateſt» ſimplicity ,>but 
among the polite ages of mankind» Saas fable of 
thes trees is the:oldeſt that is enfant, and as beautiful 
as any Which have been made inge that time. Wa- 
thar's fable af. theipoor. man and His lanib-is likewiſe 
more antient than any that is extant;:beſide:theiabove- 
mentioned, and had: ſo: good an effet; as to copvey 
inſtruſtion to chei ear of a king without oſfending it! and 
to bring the man aſter God's own heaft tara right ſenſe 
of:his-guilt and lug duty. We find L£&Gp'in the moſt 
diſtant ages of:: Erna and if we lodk into the uery 
beginnings of the commonwealth f, Run,, We ſee 2 
jr prong among the: common people; appeaſed / by a fable 
af. the. belly and the mbs, Whichiwas indeed very 


«gd. 


proper to gain tho attention of anlincenſed rabble, aua 


timer chen, perhaps, they would have torn to pieces 
any man who had preached the fame doftrine to them 
in an open and ditect manner. As fables took their 
bigth in 4b verylinfangy of leaming, they: never flou- 
ned more than wWieen learning wash at its greateſt 
height. To juſtify! this aſſertion, Iiſhall put my reader 
in mind of bra, the greateft wit and critic in the 
Huguſtait age and of Boilenu, the moſt correct poet 
among the moderns: nat to mention In Fontaine , Who, 
by this way of writing, is come more into vogue than 
any other author of our times. 

Tux fables I have here mentioned are raiſed alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our 


own ſpecies mixt Song eee them when the moral hath 
ſo required. But befides this Kin- 


ind of fable, there is 
another in which the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, 
and other imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some 
of the antient critics will have it, that the Iliad and 
gh ey of Homer are 178 of this nature; and ow. 

> 1! | the 
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but the affe@ions: of the mind in wiſible ſhape aid 
character. Thus they tell us, that HAlilius, in tlie firſy 
Hiad, repreſents anger, or the ixaſcible part of humam 
nature; chat upon drawing (his ſword againſt his: ſupe- 
rior in à full aſſembly; Pallas is run ànother name for 
reuſon, -which checks and adviſes hin upon that bocale 
ſton; and at her firſt appearance touches him wpbn the 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as ther 
ſeat of reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the poem As 
for che Oagſey, 1 think it is plain thut Horiücweonſie 
dered it as one of theſe allegorical'fables, by 'theamorah 


which he has given us of ſeveral parts of it. The 


greateſt Italiau wits have applied themſelves to theowris 
ting of this latter kind of fables i a Sh e, Hu Queer 
is one continued ſeries of them from tlie beginning to 
the end of that admirable wWark. If we look into the 
fineſt proſs authors of antiquity, ſueli as Cico Plata; 


likewiſe their favourite kind of fable I ſhalt only: facs 
ther obſerve upon lit; that the firſt of this ſort that 
made any conſiderable figure in the world, was that df 
Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue; which: was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in 
the firſt dawnings of philoſophy. Ae uſed td travel 
through: Crerc by the virtue of this fable, which Pres 
cared him a- kind reception in all the market towns; 


where he never failed telling it as ſoon as he had-ga 


thered an audience about himmnndnnd. 


Ar ren chis ſnort preface; which»T have made up 


of ſuch matesials as my memory dues at preſent ſuggeſt 
to me, before. I pruſent my reader with a fable of this 


kind, Which I deſign as the entertainment of the preſant 
paper, I muſt, in a fe words, open the oocaſion of ift 


Ix the account which Plato gives ùs of the conver- 
fation and bèhaviour of Socrases, the morning he was 
togdie + he tells the following. circumſtan Qi 
Wu Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the day that the condemned 


ſon Was to be executed) being ſeated in the miäſt of 
his diſciples; and laying one of his legs over the other, 
4 * — 


Hs 


of gods and heroes are nothing elfe 
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n yety'!-unconcemed:{ poſture, he began to: rub it 
where it had been galledbby: the iron; and whether it 
was toiſhew the indifference: with which he entertained 
the:thoights: of- his approaching death, or, aſter his 
uſuall manner, to take every ve ſion of phileſophizing 
upon dome ſuſeſul ſuhject, he obſerved the pleaſure of 
that denſatian whigh now'aro® in thoſe very parts of his 
beg), that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 
Lettern Upon this he eflected an the nature of pleaſure 
and pain in generaf and how: conſtantly they ſuceeed 
one banother! Tb thisqqhe added, that if a man of a 
Food ngenius for a fable exe to repreſent. the nature of 
pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, he would, 
probably join them: togethex aſter ſuch n manner, that it 
would be impoſſible fomthe one to come into any place 
without being followed hy- the other!!! 
i is poſſible, that if Hato had thought ät proper at 
Juch a time to deſeribe. Sparates: launching; out into a 
difcourſe Which Was ntef a piece with the buſineſs. of 
the days he: Would hate enlarged: upon this hint, and 
have drawn it dut into ſome: beautiful allegory or fable. 
But iſince be has not / done it; I ſhall attempt to write: 
one; myſalſ ia the ſpitit of that divine author. 
r bovil ol Pane Gd Boden 
ER E mere i families which, from the beginning 
of the nag, werd as 'bppoſite to each other as light and, 
dune Te onn of them lived in heauem, the other in 
aii. blue gonrgeſi naſceudemt of thi firſt family was Plæa- 

; Sure, who was the daughter uf Happmiveſs, nl was the 
child ef Virtue, bo io ian the offspring of the gods: Theſe, 
gourgeſt ef 'the oppoſite: family iwas Hain, „mh was the 
Jon! of Miſery, who 'wwas-the child f Hias, who (was the 
off fpring of the fumies., ol, habitation q this race of 
Singe ons! in . 25vi2 ont nme bonn 
„FE middle ſtution of natur betaween theſe two opps- 
fite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited; by 'creg- 

tuyet of n middle: hind; noither. ſo virttouns.as the one, nor 
Jo vitious as the other, ut partakingof the: good aud bad 
qualities of theſe'two'o ppofite families. Fupiter conſider- 
#tgthas this:ſpecies;'comm 2 Wr 
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part of nature which lay in the half-way. between, 4 
Having promiſed to ſettle FE them ws provided they 
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> be-4nifarable, and too; uicimis to be happy; iſiat he, 
mig bees nd Derm \the; good aud the bad, 
e the tuo naungeſt of. theabove' mentioned fuumi lieg. 
Pleaſure,' who was the daughter of Happineſs, aud Pain, 
who was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another upon this 


Wee Ou tele We e: 


PLEASURE E and Pain were ub 3 met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon thi, 
point, that Hleaſure ſhould take puſſiſſion fi theo yinſtow 
and Pain of the Vicious parti f that ſpecies: ii ist 
given up to d,qu . But upon examining towhich of then 
any individual they mot with belonged, they faund. each f 
them hadica right to m Fur that, contrarj to What: 

they hau ſeen; in their old plates; of reſidenes, lers mn 


u perſon ſo vicious who hail not ome goon in him on · 


any perſon, o virtuous who; had not! in um ſoute evi{i Ther 


truth of it iis ;'they generally fornd upon fearch,\hat. in 
the moſt vicions man Pleaſure\might lay n claimita dan 


_ inndredth part, un that inithe moſt vir tuous man pan 


might come in For at leuſt to thirds. This tiu ſaw 
would. occaſion endleſs di ſputes bitweern cheing unleſs they 


could come to'\fome\accommudation.- To this enid there was 


a marritge propoſed between'them; aud at lergth\ con- 
cluded : bij this mouns it ir that we find Pleaſnreani Pain 
are ſuchconftant yoke fellows, and" that they: eit am mals 
#heir- wiſts —— or are never far aſundur. I Pain 
comes into u heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure; and 
if Hleaſure boten, gon may be furs Puin is not fas a- 
3.  notwithflanding this marriage Was very conte. 


nient for tis #0! varta u did: not ſeem to anfiver: the 


intention of upiter in ſending. them among manbind. A 
remedy thevefore this intomvenionce; it was ſtipnlatedi bo- 
20209: then by article; and confirmed by the conſent uf rack 
Family, that notivitiiſtauding ners poſſeſſed 'the ſpecies 
indifferently ;" upon the death of every ſingle For ſous he 
was found to have in him u certain proportion 'of evil; hu 

Jhould bo Hiſpatthed into theinfernal regions by a'paſſpors 


from Pain; there to awell with miſery, mn 
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| AM very 1 when Þ ſee ybung gentle · 
men of fortune and quality ſo wholly ſet upon plea- 
ſures and diverſions, that they neglett all thoſeImprove- 
ments in wiſdom and knowledge which may make 
them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The 
greateſt part of our Britiſh youth Joſe: their figure and 
grow out of faſhion by that time they are ſive and 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſa 
of the young man wears off, they have nothing left to 
recommend them, but i by the reſt of their lives 
among the lumber und refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſome · 
times happens indeed, that for want of applying them- 
| ſelves in due time to the purſuits of knowledge, they 
take up à book in their declining years, and grow very 
kopeful ſcholars by that time they are threeſcore. I 
ninſt therefore earneſtly. preſs my readers, Who are in 
the flower of their youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which may ſet off their perſons when their bloom 
is gone, and to lay in timely proviſions. for manhood 
and old age. In ſhort, I would adviſe the youth of 


fifteen to be dreſſing up every day the man of fifty or 


to conſider how to malte hi b venerable. At three 
Dr ene l wind ST, eee 
Vound men, Wbanare — ola awhiticns. a 


M do well to obſerve how the greateſt, men of antiquity 


made it their ambition ta/excell all their contemporaries 
in knowledge. Julius Ceſar and Alexander. the moſt 
celebrated inſtances of human /greatneſs,\ took a parti- 
eular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſkill; in the 

9 ee We have ſtill extant ſeveral n 
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of the former. qvhich juſtify the — him 
urs the learned men of his owmage. ” As for chte latter, 
it is a known. ſaying of his, that he was more 

to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him ; than to Philip who 
had given him life and empire There is à letter of 
his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, Which he 
wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearing that he bad publimed 
thoſe lectures he had given him in private. This letter 


was written in' the following words àt a _ A e 


was 1 the nt © on his Perſian conqueſts, | „ alle 
Rast & £9 nordett ee vim 09 .080872;: «i Yay E 75 3 K 
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: \ ALEXANDER, to Axis 01 LE» Rreeting=c,. 
125 avs 2 Jane 2 65 2 your book 
ſelett what i 


excel than power. 4 

WA „by this Wer hd ah love of er was 
but the ſetond ambition in Alexander's ſoul. KHOW 
ledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and 
eſſentially raiſes one man above another. It finiſnes ons 
half of the human ſoul. It makes being pleaſant to us: 
fills the mind with entertaining views, and 'adiminiftery 
to it a perpetual ſeries of gratifications; It gives eaſs 


to ſolitude, and gracefulnefs'to' retirement. It ills Ix 


publick ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds a lwftre 


to thoſe who axe in poſſeſſton of them 


LEARN IN e, by which Imean all uſefu} knowledge, 


whether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and mix 


governments: the naturab ſouree of wealth and Honour. 
If we look into moſt of the reigns from the conqueſt, 
we ſhall find that the favourites of each reign have 
been thoſe whd have raiſed themſelves. Theigreateſk 
men are general che growth of that particular age 
in which they flouriſh. - A ſuperior capacity for-bulineſs; 
and à more extenſive-: knowledge, are the Reps" by 
which a new man often mounts to favour, and outſhimes 
_ reſt of his — But * 
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*. to titles p.it is Almoſt iinpoffible-thas they 


hould- ſail of receiving an additional greatneſs, if they 
take care ta accompliſh: themſelves forst. e 72 57 
TAN ſtory of Solomom's choice does not only inſtruſt 
us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very 
mine mbral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart 
to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the: moſt proper 
method for gaining long life, riches, »and reputation, 
which: are very often not only the rewards: but the 
effeſts of wiſdom; 5:15 f cid boo en arte (ce, 
As it is very ſaitable to my reſent ſujet, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred writ, 
and-aftetwards mention an atlegory, in whith"this whole 
paſlage is repreſented by a famous French bet: 
queſtionifig but it will be very pleaſing. to fach f 
readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 
4, in Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon i a 
aream by night: and God ſaid, Aſk hat I ſhall give 
these. And Solomon faid, Thou haſt ſhewed unto thy 
be ſervunt David my father great mercy, according as 
| % henwalked before thee in truth and /in..righteouſheſs, 
and in uprightneſs of heart with thee, and thou haſt 
Fkept for him this great kindneſs, that thou haſt given 
him a ſon to. ſit on his throne, as it is this day. 
64 And now, O. Lord my God, thou haſt made thy ſer- 
ant king inſtead of David my father: and I am but 
% & little child: I know not how to go out or come in. 
< Give therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding} heart to 
Fudge thy people, that I may diſcern between good 
% and bad: for who is able to judge this thy ſo great a 
«, people? And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, that So- 
4 lomon had aſked this thing. And God ſaid unto him, 
« Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, and haſt not aſked 
4% for thyſelf long life, neither haſt aſked riches for 
Z en nor haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, but 
4 has aſked for thyſelf, underſtanding to diſcern judg- 
25 ment: Behold I have done according to thy words: 
4% lo IJ have given thee a wiſe and underſtariding heart, 
* ſo that there was none like thee before thee, neither 


. after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And I have 


: ORE po apa: haſt, not aſked, + both 
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A xiches 46d;hohour ;1 fo: thas: thötteri Thall not che any 


%% among the kings like untothee u days: Ag 
thou wilt walk in my ways; to keep my ſtatutes and 
my commamũments, as tha father: David did Walke, 


* then I wilb lengthen thy days. And Solomon awbls, 


4 and behald dt was! Dream -t- of 5 
Tu French poet has ſhadowedꝰ this ſtury in an ale. 
gory, of uhich heſeems to have taken tlie Hint from 
the fable of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris gor 
rather fromfthe viſion of Hereules, recrdet by Neno- 
phon, where Pleaſure and Virtus are repreſentediias 
real: perſons making their court to the here with! all 
their ſeveral charms and allurement Health, Wealth, 
Vittory and Honour are introduced ſacceſſively! in 2 
proper emblems and characters each of them fond 
ing her-temptations ) and recommending herſelf” * 
young monarch's choice.! Wiſdom enters the laſt, 

1: captivates him with her appearance, that he Lies 
himſelf up. to her: Upom which ſhe informs him; that 
thoſe who appeared before her werb nothing elſe but 


her equipage, and! that ſince) he had placed bis heart | 


upon wiſdom, Health, Wealth; Victory and Honour 
thould always wait on her as her handmaids Us 
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IT is obſerved i in the writings of Boyle, t that the ex- 

cellency of manufactures, and” facility” of labour, 


would be much promoted 1 the various ekpeckfents 


and contrivatices Which lie ay in private hands, 
were by Teciprocat'_ commubicatipns made *generalt 
known'; for chere are few operations" that are of. pe 
formed” by one bf other, with fam peculiar Ae, 
which thought Hngty of kittis importance, Wawid 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets. to know - 
n and give new powers: to diligence. 
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* HERE Are inlike manner ſeveral» moral excellen. 


cies; diſtributed among the various claifes of manking, 
Which he that converſes in the world ſhould | endeavour 
to aſſemble in himſelf. Itiwas faid by the learned Cu- 
Jarius, that he never read more than ohe —_ 
which he was not inſtruſted; and he that bſhallenqui 
after virtue with ardour and attention, will ſeldom find 
a; man by whoſe example or nee he may mee 
improved e 12. 9 Mae e er d 4444; 
KY RA v- profeſſion. has ſoind: — 
NVirtue, without which there can be no hope of honour 
vr ſucceſs, and Which as it is: more or leſs cultivated, 
- cpnfers within its ſphere of activity different degrees af 
merit and reputation- As the aſtrologers range the 
ſubdiviſipns of mankind under the planets: which they 
ſuppoſe to influence their lives, the moraliſt may diftri- 
bute them according to the virtues which they neceſſa- 
rily prattiſe, and conſider them as "diſtinguiſhed by pru- 
dence or fortitude, :diligence-or-patience 2: + 
8 much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time 
and place, that men may be heard boaſting io one ſtreet 
pf that which they would anxiouſly conceal in another. 


The grounds of ſcorn aud: eſteem, tho topicks of praiſe 


and ſatire are varied according to the ſeveral _— 0 
vices which the courſe of our lives has diſpoſe: 

| irs or abhor; but he who is ſolicitous for his 2 

improvement, muſt no uffer his endeavours to be li- 

mited by local reputation; but ſelett from every tribe 

fa mortals their charatteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate 

_ the ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in 


1 


ey L IS. 34917 


hel. 1 K, Chief x pralle to Which a trader generally. aſpires 
I, that of punttuality ,, or: be! exact and rigorous er 
vance of commercial promiſes and engagements; 
Is there. any vice of Wi ich he ſo much dreads — 4 
putation ,, as of negligence. Apa inſtability. This is 
quality which the intereſt mankind requires. to, be 
fs uſed through all the ranks of life, hut Which, ho- 
ver uſeful and valuab . ſeem content to, want; 
it is conſidered a a y d ignoble virtue, below 
the ambition of greatne or pe hu34j of Wit , ſcatcely 
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ha requiſite: among men of gaiety and ſpirit; and fold N 
id, its higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed to a frolick or a jeſt.” | 
ut 'Exz R'Y man has dayly occaſion to remark what vex- 
*. ations and inconveniences ariſe from khis privilege of 

| deceiving one another. The active and vivacious have 
y ſo long diſdained the reſtraints of truth; that promiſes 

nd and appointments have loſt their cogency. and both par- 

be ties neglect their Ripulations, ' becauſe each concludes, 
1 that they will be broken by the other. 
ite NEGLIGENCE is firſt admitted in trivial affairs: 
ur at ſtrengthened by'petty' indulgencies, ''He that is not 
ed, yet hardened by cuſtom ventures not on the violation of 
of important engagements; but thinks himſelf bound 64 \ 
he his word in caſes of property or danger, though he a 
ey lows himſelf. to forget at what time he is to meet ladies 
ri. in the park, or at what tavern his friends's are expecting 
Ta. him. 1 81 611 R 4 
u. Frs laxity of honour would wü tolerable if it 
= could be reſtrained to the play- houſe, the ball - room, or 
me the card · table; yet even there it is fufficiently trouble- 
eet ſome, and darkens thoſe moments with expettation, : 
er. ſuſpenſe „ Uncertainty, and refentment , which are fet ©- 
iſe aſide for the ſofter pleaſures of life, and from which we 
or naturally hope for unmingled enjoy ment, and total, 8 
to MW laxation. But he that ſuffers the {lighteſt breach in his 
wen morality , can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how 
li- wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is opened, the 
ibe W influx of corruption is every moment wearing down opt | 
ate rn and by ſlow degrees deluges the heart. 2 
in ALI ER entered the world a'youtt of lively ima“ 
＋ gination, extenſive views, and untained principles. His! 
res curioſity incited him'to range from place to place, an- 
er- try all the varieties of conuerſation; his elegance of ad- 
nor dreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him friends where? 
m- ever he appeared; or at leaſt he ſound the general kind? 
a W neſs of reception always ſhown to à young man whoſe _ 
be birth and fortune give him a claim to notice, and Who 
w- has neither by vice or folly deſtroyed | his privileges. 
nt; Ai ger was pleaſed with this general ſmile of mankind; 
ow and being naturally gentle and flexible was induſtrious 
ely to N it {by NO, wart 2 * dick 5 
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not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his integrity, 
It was his eftabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is never to 
be broken; nor was it without long reluctance that he 
once ſuffered. himſelf to be drawn away from a ſeſtal en- 
gagement by the importunity of another company.“ 
_. Hs. ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments 
1 of vice, with perturbation and imperfett enjoyment, and 
| pet his diſappointed friends in the morning, with con- 
uſion and excuſes. His companions not accuſtomed. to 


| ſuch ſcrupulous. anxiety, laughed at his uneafineſs,:dom- 
unded the offence for a bottle, gave him courage to 


reak his word again, and again levied the penalty. 
ventured the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, 
p.uf found them equally ready to conſider it as a venial 
fault, always, incident to a man of quickneſs and gaiety; 
till by degrees, he began to think himſelf at liberty to 
| Follow the laſt invitation, and was no longer ſhocked: at 
the turpitude of falſhood. He made no difficulty to pro- 
miſe his preſence at diſtant places, and if liſtleſſneſs hap- 
pened to creep upon him, would ſit at home with great 
tranquility , and has often, while he ſunk to ſleep. in a 
Chair, held ten tables in ene r * Js 
entrance. 


He found it ſo e to live.i in ' perpetual vacancy, 
F that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs incum- 
* and reſigned himſelf to careleſſneſs and diſſipa- 
tion, without any regard to the future or the paſt, or 
any other motive of aftion than the impulſe of a ſud - 
den defire, or the attraftion of immediate pleaſure. 


The abſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 


or fears of others, had no influence upon his condutt. 
He was in ſpeculation compleatly juſt, but never kept 
his promiſe to a creditor; he was benevolent, but al- 

wais deceived thoſe friends whom he undertook to pa- 
. or aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs 
to be embarraſſed for. want of ſettling his accounts at 
| Gated times. He courted a young lady, and when the 


ſettlements were drawn, took a ramble into the coun-. 
try on the day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved . 


to travel, and ſent his cheſts on ſhipboard; but delayed 


to e follow them BN: he loſt his paſſage. He: was ſum- 
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moned as an evidence. in a cauſe of great importance, 
and loitered in the way till the trial was paſt, It is faid, 
that when he had with great expence formed an in- 


tereſt in a borough, his opponent. contrived by ſome 
agents, Who knew his temper, to lure him away on the 
day of election. 


His: benevolence draws. ha into. the Ne of 
a thouſand crimes , which others leſs. kind or civil, 


would eſcape. , His courteſy invites application, his 


promiſes produce dependence; he has his pockets filled 
with petitions, which he Intends. ſome time to deliver 


and enforce, and his table covered with letters of rex 


queſt, with which he-purpoſes to comply; but time flips 
imperceptibly away, while he is either idle or buſy ; his 
friends loſe their opportunities, and charge. upon n 
their miſcarriages and calamities. 


Fu is character however contemptible, is not pecu= | 


lar to Aliger. They whoſe aQtivity of imagination is 
often ſhifting the, ſcenes, of expectation, are frequently 
ſubje& to ſuch fallies of caprice as make all their actions 


fortuitous , deſtroy the value. of their friendſhip, abſtrutt 


the efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them below the 
meaneſt of thoſe that perſift in their reſolutions, exe- 
cute what they e 9 en deer they haue 
nn. „ 15 


. ee Brut of bodily Exerciſe. wh 
aa "got NP 13 


0 D 1 1 1 labour is: of two kinds 5 - dithey' that 


which a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that 


which he undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them 


generally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, 
but differs only from ordinary labour as it ls from 
another motive. 


A couunrR x life W n in boch theſe dne | 


labour, and for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock. 
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of himſelf, „ than any other way: of life. I conſider the 
body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or to uſe a more 
ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and ſtrainers, fitted to 
one another after ſo wonderful a manner as to make a 
proper engine for the ſoul to work with. This def. 
cription does not only comprehend the bowels , bones, 
tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muſcle 
and every ligature, which is a compoſition of fibres, 
that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pipes inter- 
| woven on all fides with inviſible glands or trainers. ' 

Txr1s general idea of a human body, without con- 
| fidering it in its niceties of anatomy, let us ſee how 


© abſolutely neceffary labour is for the right preſervation - 


of it. There muſt be frequent motions and agitations, 


to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, 


as well as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes 
and ſtrainers of Which it is compoſed, and to give their 
ſolid parts a more firm and laſting tone. Labour or ex- 
erciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their pro- 
per channels, throws off redundancies, and helps na- 


ture in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which the 


body cannot ſubſiſt in its wee nor the foul an 3 
chearfulneſs. 


I Mi daH Tr Fes 8 the effets which. this hls 


upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the un- 
derſtanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and re- 
fining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary. for the preper 
exertion of our intellectual faculties, during the preſent 
laws of union between ſoul and body. It is to a neg- 


left in this particular that we muſt aſcribe the ſpleen, 


which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary 


tempers,. as well as the vapours to which thoſe of the. 


other ſex are ſo. often ſubjet. 

Har not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary: for our 
well- being, nature would not have made the body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an ativity to the limbs, 


and ſuch. a pliancy to every part, as neceſſarily pro- 
duce thoſe compreſſions, extenſions „ contortions ; dila- 


tations, and all other kinds of motions that are neceſſary 


for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands 


as has * before CULAR: And that we might 
: £1 3-5 WC 
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not. want inducements to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe 
of the body as is proper for. its welfare, it is ſo ordered, 
that nothing valuable can be procured without it. Not 
to mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be come at without the toil of the hands and 
ſweat of the brows. Providence furniſhes materials, but 
expetts that we ſhould work them up ourſelves. The 
earth muſt be laboured before it gives its increaſe, and 


when it is forced into its ſeveral produfts, how many f 


hands muſt, they paſs through beſore they are fit for uſe? 
Manufaftures, trade, and agriculture, naturally employ 
more than nineteen parts of the ſpecies in twenty; and 
as for thoſe Who are not obliged to labour, by the con- 
dition in which they are born, they are more miſerable 
than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they indulge themſel- 
ves in that voluntary labour which goes by the name 
of exerciſe. 

My friend Sir 1 has Kal an indefatigable man 
in buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of 
his houſe with the trophies of his former Iabours. The 
walls of his great hall are covered with the horns of 
ſeveral kinds of deer that he has killed in the chace, 


which he thinks the moſt valuable, furniture of his 


houſe, as they afford him frequent topics of diſcourſe, 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the lower end 
of the hall, is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man- 


ner, and the knight looks upon with great ſatis faction, 
becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when his 
dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is 
a kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral fizes and 


inventions, with which the knight has made great ha- 
vock in the woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of 
pheafants, partridges. and woodcocks. His ſtable- 
doors are. patched, with, noſes that belonged, to foxes of 


the, knight's own hunting down... Sir Roger ſhewed | 
me one of them that, for diſtinftion ſake, has a braſs - 


nail. truck. through it, which coſt him abont fifteen 
hours. riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 
ties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt above 
half his dogs, Thi de W looks, upon as 1 
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the greateſt exploits of his life. The perverſe widoy, 
whom 1 have given ſome account of, was the death of 
ſeveral faxes; for Sir Roger has told me, that in the 
courſe of his amours he patched the weſtern door of 
his ſtable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes 
were ſure to pay for it. In proportion as his paſſion 
for the widow abated, ind old age came on, he left 
off fox - hunting; but a hare is not yet fafs that ſits 
within ten miles of his houſe.” 
Tuxxx is no kind of exerciſe which I would 10 re 
commend to my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, 
as there is none which ſo much conduces to health, and 
is every way accommodated to the body, according to 
the idea which I have given of it. Doktor Sydenhan 
is very laviſh in its praiſes; and if the Engliſh reader 
| ſee the mechanical effects of it deſcribed at length, 
e may find them in a book publiſhed not many years 
by under the title of Medicina Gymnaſtica. For 
my own part, when I am in town, for want of theſe 
opportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour every morning 
upon a dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room, 
and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every thing I 
require in the moſt profound filence. My landlady and 
her daughters are ſo well acquainted with my hours of 
exerciſe, that they never come into my room to diſturb 
me whilſt I am ringing. 

Wu I was ſome years younger khan I am at pre- 
ent, I. uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious di- 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin treatiſe of ex- 
erciſes, that is written with great erudition: it is there 
called the gxcwuayic, or the fighting with a man's own 
ſhadow, and conſiſts in the brandiſhing of two ſhort 
ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaded with plugs of 
lead at either end. This opens the cheft, exerciſes the 
limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing, with- 
cout the blows. I could wiſh char ſeveral learned men 
Would lay out that time which they employ in contro- 
verſies and difputes about nothing, in thts method of 

fighting with their own ſhadows. '* It might conduce 
very much to evaporate the ſpleen, which mares. them! 
WAY to Ge W as well as to wbemſelyes. 
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To conclude, As 1 am a compound of foul and body, 


1 conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of 


duties; and think 1 have not fulfilled the buſineſs of 
the day when I do not thus employ the one in labour 


| and exerciſe, as well as the other in n ſtudy and CO; 


temphkcion, 


J. 
LF 


b E690 906008 . 
| Temperance the be Türen of Health. . : 
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HERE is a 1 in * uten Nights Tales! 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an ill 
habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies: 
to no purpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician 
cuxed him by the following method: he took an hollow: 


ball of wood, and filled/it with ſeveral drugs; after: 


which he cloſed it up ſo artificially that nothing appear- 
ed. He likeways took a mall, and-after having hols 
lowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, 
he incloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame manner 
as in the ball itſelf, He then ordered the ſultan, who 
was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morn- 


ing with theſe rightly prepared inſtruments, till ſncly 
time as he ſhonld ſweat: when, as the ſtory goes, the 


virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through the wood, 


had fo good an influence on the ſultan's conſtitutions 
that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which j& the 


compoſitions he had taken inwardly had not able 


to remove. This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to- 
ſhew us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 


that exerciſe is the moſt effeftual phyſic. I have deſeribed 
in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the general 
ſtrutture and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſo- 
lutely neceſſary exerciſe is for its preſervation: I ſhall 


in this place recommend another great preſervative of 


health, which in many caſes produces the ſame effects 


as exerciſe, and may „in ſome meaſure, ſupply its 
Pleo, where * of exerciſe are wanting. The 
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preſervative Jam ſpeaking of is temperance, which has 
thoſe particular advantages above all other means of 
ealth,, that it may be practiſed by all ranks and con- 
itions , at any ſeaſon or in any place. It is a kind of 
regimen, into which every man may put himſelf, bout 
interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, or loſs © 
time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities , — 
rance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tem- 
perance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exer- 
ciſe raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood, temperance gives nature 
= full play, and enables her to exert herſelf in all her 
orce and vigour; if exerciſe ao growing diſtem- 
Per. temperance ſtarves it. 

FANS, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 
Labſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are in- 
deed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that can- 
not wait the flow. operations of theſe two great inſtru- 
ments of health; but did men live in an habitual courſe 
of exerciſe. and temperance, there would be but little 

| occaſion for them. Accordingly we find that thoſe parts 
of the world are the moſt healthy, where they ſubſiſt 
by the chace; and that men lived longeſt when their li- 
ves were employed in hunting, and when they had litt- 
le food beſides what they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, 
bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intem- 
perate; as all thoſe inward applications which are ſo 
much in practice among us, are, for the moſt part, 
nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury conſiſtent 
with hgalth.' The apothecary is perpetually employed 
in coufMrmining the cook” and the vintner, It is ſaid 
of Dioginas, that meeting a young man who was going 
to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, and carried him 
home to his friends, as one who was running into im- 
minent danger, had he not prevented him. What 
would that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſent 
at the gluttony of a modern meal? would not he have 
thought the maſter, of a family mad, and have begged 
his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he ſeen him 
devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow. oil and vinegar, 
| lids , and ſpices; e down ſalads of twenty diffe- 
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rent herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, confections 
and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours? What 
unnatural motions and counter ferments muſt ſuch a 
medley of intemperance produce in the body? For my 
part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fe- 
vers and lethargies, with other innumerable difterpers, 
lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes. | 

Narun x delights in the, moſt plain and ſimple diet, 


Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs 
are the food of this ſpecies ; ſiſn of that, and fleſh of a 


third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 


way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, | 


ſcarce a berry, or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
IT is impoſſible to lay down. any determinate rule 


for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be 


temperance in another; but there are few that have 
lived any time in the world, who are not judges of their 
own conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and 
what proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Were 


I to conſider my readers as my patient, 2 and to preſcribs | 
ſuch akind of temperance as is accommodated toall per- 


ſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate 
and way of living, I would copy the following rules of 
a very eminent phyſician, Make your whole repaſt out 


of one diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking 
any thing ſtrong, till you have finiſned your meal; at 


the ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt fuch 


as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. A man could not 
be well guilty of gluttony , if he ſtuck to theſe few ob- 


vious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe there would be 


no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and occaſion ex 


ceſs; nor in the ſecond any artificial Provocatives to re. 
lieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Were I to 
preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed u 

a ſaying quoted by Sir William Temple; T he firft 40% 
for myſelf, the faces. for. my. Friends, - the, third for 
good - humour , and the fourth for mine. enamies. at But 
becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives. in the world 


to diet himſelf always in ſo 170 pphical a manner, 1 


ol 


think every man howld have, f Ts PR abſty 
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cording as his conſtitution” will permit: Thieſe ate great 
reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with 


hunger and thirſt, 'whenever any diſtemper or duty of 


life may put her upon ſuch difficulties; and at the fame 
time give her an opportunity of extricating herſelf from 
ner oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and 


ſprings of her diſtended veſſels. Beſides that, abſtinence 
well timed often kills 'a ſickneſs in embryo, and de- 
ſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved 
by two or three antient authors, that Socrates, not- 


withſtanding he lived in Athens during that great plague, 


which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 
has been celebrated at different times by ſuch eminent 


hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time 


of this devouring peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt 

infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to 

= uninterrupted temperance - which he always ob- 
n EIS YT 17 K TITS 8 


A v here 1 cannot but mention an obſervation which 
I have often made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 


ſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kings 
or great men of the ſame number. Tf we conſider theſe 


antient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 


in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, one would 
think the life of a. philoſopher and the life of a man 


were of two different dates. For we find that the ge- 


nerality of theſe wiſe men were nearer a hundred than 
fixty years of age at the time of their reſpeftive deaths. 
But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of tem- 
perance towards the procuring of long life, is what we 
meet with in a little book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro 


the Venetian; which I the rather mention, becauſe it 


is of undoubted credit, as the late Yenetiny ambaſſador, 
who was of the ſame family, atteſted more than once 


in converſation, when he reſided in England. Cornaro, 


who Was the author of the little treatiſe I am mention- 


flug, was of an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, when 


by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, 


he recovered a perfect ſtate of health; infomuch that at 


fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been tranſlat- 
od into Bugfhhr under the title of Sure and certain e. 


thods 
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0d of attainiug a long ani healthy life. He lived to 
give a 3d or 4th edition of it, and after having paſſed 
his hundredth year, died without pain or agony, and 
like one who falls aſteep. The treatiſe I mention has 
been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, and 
is written with ſuch ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion and 
good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants of tempe- 
rance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it 
is rather a recommendation meu a diſcredit to it. a 


4 
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"HAT to pleaſe the Lord and Father or the uni- 
verſe, is the ſupreme intereſt of created and de- 
Werd beings, as it is eaſily proved, has been univer- 
ſally confeſſed; and ſince all rational agents are cons .. 
ſcious of having negleRed or violated thoſe duties whick. - 
are preſcribed to them, the fear of being deſerted, re- 
jefted, or puniſhed by God, has always burdened and 
oppreſſed the human mind. The expiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine favour, 
has therefore conſtituted a large part of every religion. 
Tux various methods of propitiation and atonement 
which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice and inte- 


reſt tolerated in the different parts of the world, however 


they may ſometimes reproach or degrade humanity, at 
leaſt ſnew the general conſent of all ages and nations in 
their opinion of the mercy and placability of the divine 
nature. That God will forgive, may, indeed, be 


_ eſtabliſhed as the firſt and fundamental truth of religion; 
ſor though the knowledge of his exiſtence is the origin 


of philoſophy, yet, Without the belief of his 'merey, 

it would have very little influence upon our _ 7 

duct There could be 15 proſpett of 'enj er Min | 
intion I. 


tektion ot regard of him, w Nog the leaſt 


reftitnde made inexorable 198 ever; and every -— 
pa naturally withdraw his thoughts fm the con- 
1 e 
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by 


templayion of a 8 whom he muſt conſider as a 


governor too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to be 
pacifieds. as an enemy infinitely wiſe, and. infinitely 


Powerful, whom he coral neither en „ eſcape, 


nor reſiſt. rats. th 
'L ON mans there is ao bigs. there can be no endea- 
vour. A conſtant and unfailling obedience. is above the 
reach of terreſtrial diligence; and therefore the pro- 
greſs of life could only have been the natural deſcent of 
negligent deſpair from crime to crime, hat not the uni- 
; 1 perſuaſion of forgiveneſs to be obtained by proper 


eans of reconciliation recalled thoſe to the paths of 


virtue whom their paſſions, had follicited aſide; and 
animated to new attempts, and firmer perſeverance, 
- - thoſe whom difficulty had Ane. or negligence 
Lurprized. 

IN ages and regions fo ae from each other, 


tat there can ſcarcely be imagined any communica- 
tion of ſentiments either by commerce or tradition, has 


prevailed a general and uniform expeftation of propi- 
tiating God by corporal auſterities, of anticipating his 


vengeance by voluntary infliſtions, and appeaſing. his 


juſtice by a ſpeedy and chearful ſubmiſſion 00 a leſs 2 
nalty when a greater is incurred. 

IncoRPORATED minds will A feel ſome in- 
clination towards exterior acts, and ritual obſervances. 
Ideas not repreſented by ſenſible obje&s are fleeting, 
variable, and evaneſcent. We are not. able to judge of 
the degree of conviction which operated at any particu- 
lar time upon our own thoughts, but as it is recorded 


by ſome certain and definite effeft. | He that reviews 


his life in order to determine the probability of his ac- 
.. ceptance with God, if he could once eſtabliſh the ne- 
ceſſary proportion between crimes and ſufferings, might 


ſecurely reſt upon his performance of the expiation; 
but while ſafety remains the reward only of mental pu- 
rity, he is always afraid leſt he ſhould decide too Joan 


in his own favour; leſt he ſhould not have felt the 


| of true contrition; leſt he ſhould miſtake ſatiety. for ab | 


horrence, or imagine that his aſſions are ae __ 
Moy is Wy ſleeping, . 77 11 , ene, 
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FROoM this natural and reafonable diffidence aroſe, | 


in humble and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repoſe on human 


determinations, and to receive from ſome judicial ſen» 


tence the ſtated and regular aſſignment of reconciliatory 


pain. We are never willing to be without reſource; we 
ſeek in the knowledge of others a ſuccour for our own 


ignorance, and are ready to truſt. any that will under- 


take to direct us when we have no nene ans our- 


\ ſelves. - ; ny 1 114397 


* 


'Tars defifo'to aſcertain by: ſome: outward nds the 


ſtate of the ſoul, and this: willingneſs to calm the con- 
| ſcience by ſome ſettled. method, have produced, as they 


are diverſified in their effects by various tempers and 
principles, moſt of the diſquiſitions and rules, the 
doubts and ſolutions, that have embarraſſed the doc- 


trine of repentance, and perplexed tender and flexible 


minds with innumerable ſcruples concerning the neceſs 
ſary meaſures of ſorrow , and adequate degrees of ſelfe 
abhorrence; and theſe rules corrupted ' by fraud, or 


debaſed by credulity, have, by the common reſiliency | 
of the mind from one extreme to another, incited others 


to an open contempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, all 


prudential vn and Ws whole pleaſing of regulate 


ed piety. 


ReyENTANCE, We difficult to be praftiſed, | 


is, if it be explained without ſuperſtition , eaſily under- 


ſtood. Repentance is the relinqui/kment of any practices 
from the' conviftion that it has offended God. Sorrow. 
and fear, and anxiety, are properly not parts, but adjun&ts 
of repentance; yet they are ſo. cloſely. connected with: 
it, that they cannot eaſily be ſeparated; for wy not 


only mark its ſincerity but promote its efficacy. © 
No man commits any att of negligence or obſtinacy, 


| by! which his preſent ſafety or happineſs is endangered, 


without feeling the pungency of remorſe. He who is 
fully convinced, that he ſuffers by his own failure, can 
never forbear to trace back his miſcarriage to its firſt 
cauſe, to image to himſelf a contrary behaviour, and 


to form involuntary reſolutions againſt the like fault, even 
when. he knows that he ſhall never again have the power 


of 
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of committing it. No mas finds himſelf f in le with. 
dut ſuch trepidations of impatience as leave all human 
means of ſafety behind them: he that has once caught 
an alarm of terror, is every moment ſeized with uſeleſs 
 mnxieties, always adding one ſecurity. to another, trem- 
bling with ſudden doubts, and diſtracted by the perpetual 
occurrence of new expedients. If, therefore, he whoſe 
crimes have deprived him of the favour of God, can 


reflect upon his conduct without diſturbance, or can at 


will baniſh the reflection; if he who conſiders himſelf 

a ſuſpended over the abyſs of eternal perdition only by 

the thread of life, which: muſt ſoon part by its own 
weakneſs, and which the wing of every minute may 
divide, can caſt his eyes round him without ſhuddering 
with horror, or panting for ſecurity ; what can he judge 
of himſelf but that he is not yet awaked to ſufficient 
conviftion , fince every loſs. is more lamented than the 


loſs of the divine favour, and every danger more dread- 1 1 


ad than the danger of ſinal condemnation? 
RIETIREMEN T from the cares and pleaſures of the 
World has been often recommended as uſeful to repen- 
tance. This at leaſt is evident, that every one retires, 
whenever ratiocination and recollection are required on 
ether occaſions: and ſurely the retroſpe& of life, the 
diſentanglement of aftions complicated with innumer- 
able circumſtances, and diffuſed in various relations, the 
diſcovery of the primary movements of the heart, and 
the extirpation of luſts and appetites deeply rooted, and 
widely ſpread, may be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſ- 
- Hon from ſport and noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. Some 
_ ſuſpenſion of common affairs, ſome pauſe. of temporal 
pain and pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that 
deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
in which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, and examining 
the only queſtion in which miſtake cannot be reſtified. 
Aus TERITIES and mortifications are means by 
which the wind is invigorated and rouſed, by which the 
attraftions of pleaſure are interrupted, and the chains 
af ſenſuality are broken, It is obſerved by one of the 
fathers, that ke who reſtrains himſelf in the uſe of things 
a » ili never enoroack upon wy — Ab- 
peas 
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ſtinence, if, nothing more, is, at leaſt; a cautiou#. re- 
treat from the utmoſt verge of perifon , and confers 
that ſecuxity which cannot be reaſonably hoped by him 
that dares always to hover over the precipice of deftrug- 
tion, or delights. to approach the pleaſures which he 
knows it fatal to partake. Auſterity is the proper an- 
tidote to indulgence; the diſeaſes of mind as well as 1 
body are cured by contraries, and to contraries we = 
ſhould readily have recourſe , it we dreaded guilt as we mma 


dread pain. 

TAE completion and frm of repentance is a change 
of life. That ſorrow which diftates no caution ,. that 
fear which does not quicken our. eſcape, that auſterity 
which fails to reftify our affections, are vain and una- 
vailing. But ſorrow and terror muſt naturally pregede 
reſormation; for what other cauſe, can produce it? He, 

therefore, that feels. himſelf alarmed by his conſcience, a 
anxious for the attainment of a better ſtate, and afflifted = 
by the memory, of his paſt faults, may juſtly conclude, | 1 
that the great work of repentance is begun, and hope "4 Wy 
by. retirement and prayer,. the natural and religious 
means of ſtrengthening his conviction, to impreſs upon 
his mind ſuch. a ſenſe of the divine preſence, as may 
overpower the, blandiſhments of ſecular delights, and 
enable him to advance from one degree of holineſs to 


another, till death ſhall 4. Nun. 50 r NT 1 
temptation, 


4 I 


24 


What better can we do, than proſtrate fal! 
Before him reverent; and there-confeſs _ 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tem if 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 

_ Frequenting , ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
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ie Duty of Secreſy.. ante (Ranib. No 13. 
T is related by Quintus Curtius, chat the Per fans al- 
I ways conceived. a laſting and invincible contempt of a 
ok, who had violated the laws of ſecrecy ; for they 
thought, that, however he might be deficient in the qua- 
Uties requiſite to actual excellence, the negative virtues 
at leaſt were always in his power, and though he per- 
haps could not ſpeak well if he was to try, it was ſtill 
ealy for him not to ſpeak. 

Is this opinion of the eafineſs of ſecrecy , they ſeem 
to have conſidered it as oppoſed ; not to treachery, but 
loquacity, and to have conceived the man, whom they 


thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or 


bribed by promiſes to betray, but incited by the mere 
pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equally trivial, 
to lay open his heart without reflection, and to let what- 
ever he knew ſlip from him, only for want of power to 
retain it. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn 
of thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſiaus were able to diffuſe 
to any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are 
| hindered by the diſtance of thoſe times from being able 
to diſcover, there being very few memoirs remaining of 
the court of Per ſopolix, nor any diſtinct accounts handed 
down to us of their office clerks, their ladies of the bed- 
chamber, their attorneys, their chamber - maids or their 
footmen. 
In- theſe latter ages, though the old anitvoſity againſt 
a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly to have loſt 
- its effects upon the conduct of mankind; for ſecrets are ſo 
ſeldom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, 
whether the antients were not miſtaken in their firſt po- 
ſtulate, whether the quality of retenſion be fo generally 
| beſtowed, and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle volati- 
lity, by which it eſcapes almoſt imperceptibly at the ſmal- 
leſt vent; or ſome power of fermentation, by which it 
_— itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will not give 
t way 
Tross that ſtudy either the body or the mind of 


. very often find the molt e and pleaſing 
theory 
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theory. falling under the weight of contrury periell 4 
and inſtead of grati fying their vanity by inferring effetts | 
from;cauſes, they are always reduced at laſt to con- 
jecture cauſes from effects. That it is eaſy to be ſecret 
the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate in his retreat, and there“ 
fore thinks himſelf juſtified in placing confidence; the 
man of the world knows, that, whether difficult or 
not; it is uncommon, and therefore finds himſelf rather 


inclined to ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal failure 


in one of the moſt.important duties of ſociety, ' 
THE vanity of being known to be trufted with a ſe- 


* is generally one off the chief motives. to diſcloſe it; 


for however abſurd it may be thought to boaſt an a 


nour, by an aft. which. ſhews that it was conferred 


without merit, yet moſt men ſeem rather inclined to 
confeſs: the want of virtue than of importance, and 
more willingly ſhew:their- influence and their power, 


though at the expence of their probity „than glids - 


through life with no other pleaſure than the private 
conſciouſneſs of fidelity; which, while it is preferved, 
muſt be without praiſe, e from. the gu perſon 
who: tries and knows it. 

THERE are many ways of telling a Meret, by which 
a man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his con- 
ſcience, and gratifies his pride without ſuffering himſelf 


to believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells the pri- 


vate affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe 
from whom he would not conceal his own} e tells 
them to thoſe, who have no temptation to betray their 
truſt, or with a denunciation of a certain forfeiture of 
his: friendſhip, if he difcovers that they! become public. 
SzeRxErs are very frequently told iti 
of kindneſs, or of love, for the ſake of proving, by ſo 
important a ſacrifice,” the ſincerity of profeſſions, or the 


warmth. of tenderneſs; but with this motive, though it 
be ſometimes ſtrong in itſelf, vanity generally concurs, 


ſince every man naturally defires to be moſt eſteemed by 
thoſe. whom: he loves, or with whom he converſes, with 
whom he paſſes his hours of pleaſure, and to whom he 
retires from n. and from care. 8 a 
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W AEN the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſidera- 


tion, there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made 


between our own and thoſe of another, thoſe of "which 
We are fully maſters as they affect only our own intereſt, 
and thoſe. which are repoſited with us in truſt,” and in- 
volve the happineſs or convenience of ſuch as We have 
| no right to, expoſe to hazard by experiments upon their 
lives, without their conſent. To tell our own ſecrets is 
generally folly,» but that folly is without guilt; to; com- 
municate thoſe With which we are intruſted is always 
treachery, and treachery” for ithe "moſt =_ combined 
with fo olly. SF D WI % c e 

TABER E have, indeed; 45 Caine: entiwliatier and 
- irrational, zealots; for friendſhip , Who have maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all 
that is in, poſleſſion of another; and that therefore it 
is a violation of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from this 
boundleſs. confidence: Accordingly a late female mi- 
niſter of. ſtate, has been ſhameleſs enough to inform the 
world, that,ſhe ufed,, when ſhe wanted to extract any 
thing. from her ſovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's 
reaſoning , > Who has determined, that to tell a ſecret: to 
& friend is no breach, of fidelity, becaufe the number of 
perſons truſted, is not nue a man and his friend 

being virtually the fame, +: 
ITuA ſuch a fallacy cond. 0 0 upon Rn fon: 
man underſtanding ,. or that an author could have been 
imagined to advance a, poſition - ſo remote from truth 


and reaſon, any otherwiſe than as a declaimer, to ſnew 


to what extent he could ſtretch his imagination, and 

with what ſtrength he could preſs his principle, would 
ſcarcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly 
frown us how, far weakneſs may be delnded; or indo- 

nce amuled. But ſince it appears, that even this ſo- 
phiſtry has been able, with the help of a ſtrong deſire 
to repoſe in quiet upon the underſtanding of another, 


to miſlead honeſt intentions, and an underſtanding not 


| contemptible,. it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that 
thoſe things which are common among friends are only 

ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own: right, and can alie- 
nate or ;defiroy, without injury to any other perſon. 
; 1 Without 
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Without: this limitation, confidencs muſt run on- 2 with 
out end, the ſecond perſon may tell the ſecret” to the | 
third upon the ſame principle as he received it from the i 
firſt and che third may hand it forward to à fourth, tilt | 
at laſt it is told in the round of-friendſhip to them from 
rh it was the firſt intention chieffy to conceal it. 
TAE confidence which Catus has of the faithfulneſs - 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion Which himſelf 
cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, who firſt 
| tells his ſecret to Caius may know, at leaſt may ſaſpe& 
to be falſe; and therefore the truſt 'is transferred by 
| Caius, if he reveal what has been' told him, to one from 
| whom the perſon originally concerned would probably | 
| have withheld it; and, whatever may be the event, 
Caius has hazarded the happineſs of his friend, without 
neceſſity and without permiſſion, and has put that truſt in 
the hand of fortune Which was given only to virtue. 
Arr. the arguments upon which a man who is telling | 
the private affairs of another may ground'his confidence 
of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be uncer- 
tain, becauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelf? 
When he is imagining that Titius will be cautious oo | 
a regard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, ne 
ought to reflect that he is himſelf at that inſtant Acting 
in oppoſition to all theſe reaſons, and revealing wha _ | 
intereſt, reputation and duty direct him to coticeal. ' 
EvzRy one feel that he ſhould” conſider tlie n 
incapable of truſt,” who believed himſelf atliberty to tell - 
whatever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclutle/ 
deſerving: of his confidence; therefore Calus, in admit- X 
ting 7itius to the affairs imparted only to himſelf;'vio-! 
lates his faith, ſince he acts contrary ko the intention of 
Claudius, to whom 'that faith was given. For promiſes” ; 
of friendſhip are, like all others, uſeleſs and vain; wit. 
leſs they are made in ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and 5 
acknowledged by both parties. \ 2 
IAM not ignorant, that many queſtions may be ſtarted 
relating to the duty of Tecrecy , Where the affairs are of 
public concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to 
alter the appearance and nature of the truſt; that the 
manner in ue the ſecret was told may change the 
ut} | K ORs. degree 
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degree. of N ; and that the principles upon Which 


a man is choſen for a confident may not always equally 
ſtrain him. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, 


are of too extenſive conſideration for my preſent/purpoſe, 


nor are they ſuch as generally occur in common life; 
and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper 
mom yet it ought. by no means to be careleſly expoſed, 

ce. moſt will uſe it rather to lull than awakem their 
own conſciences; and the threads of reaſoning, on which 
truth is ſuſpended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubti- 
lity , that common eyes md Funken and common 
ſenſibility cannot feel them 

Tu whale,doftrine as well as 150 of Fate, 


3s ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who 


is compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy Who is 
choſen to be truſted ; for he is often involved in ſeruples 
without the liberty of calling in the help of any other 
underſtanding, he is frequently drawn into guilt, under 
the appearance of friendſhip and honeſty; and ſome- 
times ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others, 
Who are engaged without his knowledge in the ſame 
ſchemes, for. he that has one confident has generally 


more, and when, he is at laſt betrayed, is in Abe on 


whom he mall fix the crime. 

Tux rules therefore that I mall analy. ns 
ecrecy , and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, 
without long and exafted deliberation, are — Never to 
ſolicit, the knowledge of a ſecret: | Not willingly, nor 
without many limitations, to acoept ſuch confidence 
when it is offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, 
to conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, important 
as ſociety ,. and ſacred as truth, and therefore not to = | 
viglated for, any incidental meg Sn 1 or eee 
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On Truth and 8. incerity. (Spes. No 352.] 


J % RUTH Far alien wives all ther advantages of 
appearance and many more. If. the ſhew of any 
thing be good for any thing; I am ſure ſincerity i is better: 


for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that 


which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it-godd to have 
ſuch a quality as he pretends to? ſor to counterſeit and 
diſſemble, is to put on the appearance of ſome real ex- 
cellency. Now the beſt way in the world for: a man to 
sem to be any thing, is really to be what he would 
ſeem to be. Beſides that it is many times as 3 
ſome to make good the pretence of a good quality, as 

to have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is diſcovered to want it, and then all his pains 


and labour to ſeem to have it is loſt. There is ſomething 


unnatural in painting, which a ſkilful eye will cally 
diſcern from native beauty and complexion. . _ 

Ir is hard to perſonate and aft a part long; for 
vhere truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be 
endeavouring to return, and will peep out and betray 


herſelf one time or other. Therefore if any man think 


it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and 
then his goodneſs will appear to every body's ſatisfac- 
tion; ſo that upon all accounts ſincerity; is true wiſdomy 
Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integrity 
hath many advantages over all the ſine and artificial 
ways of diſſimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer 
and eafier, much the ſafer and more ſecure way of deal- 
ing in the world; it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, 
of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard 
in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, car - 


rying us thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold out 


and laſt longeſt. The arts of deceit and cunning do con- 
tinually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable 
to them that uſe them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength 
by uſe, and the more and longer any man prattiſeth. it, 
the greater ſervice it daes him, by confirming his re- 
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do, to repoſe the greateſt truſt and tonfidenrs: in him, 


which is an RAN t in the buſineſs and 
affairs of life. een by, 


TRUr H is always conſiſtent with itCelf, ad per _ 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 


fits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before-we 

are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, andq ſets a 
man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
great many more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 
need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 
chargeable than to have raiſed à ſubſtantial building at 
firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is 
firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or un- 
ſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no 
diſcovery; of which the crafty man is always in danger, 
and when he thinks he. walks in the dark, all his 
pretences are ſo tranſparent that he that runs may read 


them; he is the laſt man that finds himſelf to be: found 


out, and whilſt he takes it ſor granted that he makes 
fools of others; he renders himfelf ridiculous. : : 


App. to all this, that fincerity is the moſt compen- 


dious wiſdom, and an: excellent inſtrument for the 
ſpeedy diſpatch. of buſineſs; it creates confidence in thoſe 
we have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, 
- and- brings things' to an iſſue in few words: it is like 


travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly 


brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than bye-ways, 
in which men often Joſe themſelves: In a word, what- 
ſoever conveniences may be thought to bg in falſhood 
and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings àa man under ever- 
laſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed 
when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted; perhaps when, he 
means honeſtly. When a man has: once forfeited: the 
reputation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing 
| will then ſerve his turn neither truth nor falſhood. 
An I have often thought that God hath in his great 
| wiſdom hid from men of: falſe and diſhoneſt; minds the 


wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, ta the 


eee even of our worldly n 
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q ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that they 
cannot look beyond a; preſent advantage, nor nor forbear to 
I. ſeize upon it, though by ways never ſo indirect; theß 
3 cannot ſee; ſo far, as to the remote coriſequences of a 
| ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit. and advantages 
which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this ſort 
of men wiſe. and clear - ſighted enough to diſcern this; 
they would be honeſt out of very knavery, not out of 
any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty deſign 
to promote and advance more effectually their own in- 
tereſts; and therefore the juſtice of the divine provi- 
dence; hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal terms with 
the juſt aud upright, and ſerve their own wicked deſigns 
by. honeſt and lawful means⸗ä 16 
IN DEE, if a man were only to deal j in the world 
for. A day, and ſhould, never have occaſion to converſe 
more with mankind, never more need their good opi- 
nion or good word, it were then no great matter (ſpeax- 
ing as to the concernments of this world) if a man ſpent 
his reputation all at once, and ventured. it at one throw: 
but if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let him 
make uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his words and 
actions; for nothing but this will laſt and hold out tdi the 
end: all other arts will: fail, but truth and integrity 
will, . a man through and dennen _ to the lar 
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— Rules for the mern fon one's rhe 


[yo CRISY at the faſhionable 0 of the town 
| is very different from hypocriſy-in. the city. The 
maodiſh hypocrite. endeavours to appear more vicious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more vir- 

tuous. The former is afraid of every thing that has the 
ſhew of religion in it, and would be thought engaged 
in many criminal 1 amours, which he is 
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not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a face of fanctity and 
covers a multitude of vices under a ſeeming religious 
By deportment. N et nenn e 17 germ) 0 j4) Ni, 
n But chere in another kind of hypocriſy, which differs 
from both theſe, and which J intend to make the ſub- 
ä Jett of this paper: I mean that hypocriſy, by which a 
oe man does not only deceive the World, but very often 
impoſes on himſelf; that hypocriſy which conceals his 
own heart from him, and makes him believe he is more 
virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his 
vices, or miſtake even his vices for virtues: It is this 
fatal hypocriſy and ſelf- deceit,” which is taken notice 
of in theſe words, lo cau underfland his errors? 
cleanſe, thou me from ſecret faults," OOO 
Ir the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve 'the utmoſt 
application and endeavours of moral Writers, to fecover 
them from vice and folly , how much more may thoſe 
lay a claim to their care and compaſſion,” who /are/walk- 
ing in the paths of death, while they fancy themſelves 
engaged in a courſe of virtue! I ſhall endeavour there- 
fore. to lay down ſome rules for the difcovery of thoſe 
vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of the ſoul; and to 
new my reader thoſe methods; by which he may arrive 
_ at a true and impartial knowledge of himſelf. The uſual 
means preſcribed for this purpoſe, are to examine our- 
ſelves by the rules which are laid down for our di- 
rection in ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 
the life of that perſon who acted up to the perfection 
- of human yatute, and is the azding example, as well a5 
the great guide and inſtruftor, of thoſe who receive his 
doctrines. Though theſe two heads cannot be too much 
inſiſted upon, I ſhall but jnſt mention them, ſince they 
have been hanfled by many great and eminent writers. 
I wovuLD therefore propoſe the following methods 


1 


DB to the confideration.of ſuch as would find out their. ſecret 
faults, and make a true eſtimate of themſelves. - 
II the firſt place, let them conſider well, what are 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us as much as our 'own 
hearts. Their either do not ſee our fault, or conceal 
them ſrom us, or foften them by their repreſentations, 


after 
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after auch a manner, that we think them too trivial — 
be taken notice of. An adverſary, „on the cont 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw ah 
imperfection in our tempers; and, though his malice 
may ſet them in too ſtrong a light, it has generally 
ſome ground for what it advances. A friend exaggerates 
a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A'wiſs 
man ſhould give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo far 
as they may tend to the improvement of the one, and 
the diminution of the other. Plutarch has written an 
eſſay on the benefits which a man may receive from 
his enemies; and among the good fruits of enmity, 
mentions this in particular, that, by the reproaches 
which it caſts upon us, we ſee the worſt ſide of our- 
ſelves, and open our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and 
defects in our lives and converſations, which we ſhould 
not have obſerved without the os. of ſuch ill - natured 
moni rs, INTE - mp 
IN order likewiſe to come to'a true: knowledge: of 
ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other hand, how 
far we may deſerve the praiſes and approbations which 
the world beſtow upon us: whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed::from laudable, and worthy motives z 
and how far we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues, which 


gain us applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. 


Such a. reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we confider 
how apt we-are Athene value or condemn ourſelves by 
the opinions of others; and to ſacrifice the repost ol 
our own hearts to the judgment of the world. 

IN the next place, that we may not deceive. ourſelves 
in a point of ſo much importance, we ſhould not lay 
too great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed'-virtues we poſſeſs, 
tat are of a doubtful nature: and fuch, we may eſteem 
all thoſe in which multitudes of men diſſent from us, 
who are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould al- 


ways act with great cautiouſneſs-and eircumſpection, in 


points where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived, 
Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and perſecution. for any party 


or opinion, how. praiſe - worthy ſoever they may.,appear 


to weak men of our own. principles, produce infinite cala 
n We mankind. w_ are highiy criminal in thei 
A K 5 
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own nature; and yet how many: perſons. emigent for 
piety, ſuffer; ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of 
action to take root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part, I muſt own, I never yet knew 
any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could ſol- 
lo wait in his height and miei, and a. the lang time 
Bot innocent. 1 &2 37h 2 © 
WIE ſhould likewiſe, be very e of chole 
Gene which proceed from natural conſtitution, fa- 
vourite paſſions, particular education, or whatever pro- 
motes our worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe or 
© the like caſes, a man's judgment is eaſily perverted, and 
a wrong bias hung upon his mind. Theſe are the in- 
Lets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, 
by which a thouſand errors and ſecret; faults find ad- 
miſſion, without being obſerved, ort taken notice of. A 
wiſe man will ſuſpe& thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething beſides reaſon, and always appre- 
hend ſome concealed evil in every reſolution: that is of 
a diſputable nature, when it is conformable to his par- | 
ticular temper, his age, or way of: life, 7 en it fa- rel 


vours his pleaſure or his profit. 5d gl 
»TrxzRe is nothing of greater importance to us, | than 1 
chus diligently to ſift our thoughts, and examine all theſe he 
dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh our P 

| Fouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue as will turn 0 
to account in that great day, hen it nn. ſtand the 8 te 
teſt of infinite wiſdom! and juſtics. t 
ISH ALI conclude this eſſay with r chat the 1 


two kinds of hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely 
that of deceiving the world, and kłhat of i impoſing on 
ourſelves, ' are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth pfalm. The folly of the firſt kink 
of hypoeriſy is there Tet forth by reflections on God's 
omniſcience and omnipreſence „ Which are celebrated in 
as noble ſtrains of poety as any other Jever met with, 
either ſacred or profane. The other kind of hypo- 
eriſy, whereby a man deteives himſelf, is intimated in 
the two laſt verſes; where the pſalmiſt addreſſes himſelf 
to the great ſearcher of hearts in that emphatical peti- 
Lion; Try me, 0 God, W the: ground of my heart; 
is 2 85 Jes N 


72 N 66 with 
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any way f wickedneſs: in 1, aud; dead me in nene 
werlaſting.. * etz e 29 png Hann 
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OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt fe- 


with the oil ofgladneſs, when his only ſon ABORAN. 
for whom he had crouded his treaſuries with gold, ex- 


tended his dominions with conqueſts , and ſecured them 
with impregnable ſortreſſes, was ſuddefily wounded, as 


he was hunting, with an A from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the field. 13:1 Wb 

BoZzALD 4B in the diltraktion — grief and deſpair 
refuſed. to: return to his palace, and retired. to the 
gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain: he there 
rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his 
hoary beard, and daſhed. the cup of conſolation. that 
PATIEN C E offered him to the ground. He ſuffered 
not his minſtrels to approach his preſence; but liſtened 
to the ſereams of the melancholy birds of, midnight, 


that flit through the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers 


of. the Pyramids. Can that G0 D be benoyolent,” 
ambuſh, with unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his 


Ve lying Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice 
and the kindneſs; of an all- directing and all - loving 
PRO VID ENO He, whom ye pretend reigns in 

Heaven, is fo far from protecting the miſerable [ſons 


a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt towers 


6 1 Fhis Being - poſſeſſed the gondnels. and the power 
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prove ma and examine my thoughts r took well if there bs 


IEF 


curely for many years in the ſilken pavilions of. 
pleaſure, ond had every morning anointed. his head 


he cry'd, „who thus wounds the ſoul as fram an | 
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creatures -in; 4 moment with, irremediable calamity? 


of men, that he perpetually delights to blaſt the 
ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of Ho E; and like 


of HAPPHRIN ESS with the iron mace of his angen. 
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* with which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he 


free 
would doubtleſs be inclined and enabled, to baniſh —— 
. thoſe evils which render the world a dungeon of MW aitio! 
& diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and we. — 1 wh continue trem 


«in; it no longer! 2.7 1.88 | F (e 
Ar that moment he farioulis raiſed his owl. which Il « pr 
DsvYAIR had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep Ml « a; 
into his boſom; when ſuddenly thick k flaſhes of lightning 4 fn 
hot Through the cavern, and a being of more than hu- «th 
man beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, « 10 
crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm P 
in his riglit hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling 4e y 
and àſtoniſhed CA LI YR, and ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile, « t 


Follow me to the top of his mountain. ? « t 
Look from hence, „ ſaid the awful conduftor, 41 « ] 
* am QA. o c, the Angel e from hence « 4 
into the valley... 41-4 4 * 


BOEALDARE opened his eyes and bghe1d A | barren, « 
A ſultry ; and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a 4 
pale meagre and ghaſtly. figure: it was a merchant juſt « 
periſhing with famine ,- and lamenting that he could « 


find neither wild berries nor à ſingle ſpring in this for- « 
Jorn uninhabited deſart; and begging the protection of « 
heaven again{t the tigers that would now certainly de- « 
ſtroy him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had 40 


Collected to make nightly fires to affright them. He 
then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of 
no uſe; and crept feeble and trembling to an eminence, 
here he was accuſtomed to ſit every evening to watch 
the ſetting ſun, and to give a Agnal to IF wur that 
might haply approach the iſland. 

„ IN HABITAN x of heaven,” ee eee 
E. ſuffer not this wretch to periſn by the fury of wild 
. beaſts.” Peace, ſaid the ANGEL, and obſerve. 
H locked again, and behold: a veſſel arrived at the 
"Gefolate iſle. What words can paint the rapture of the 
ſuarving merchant, When the captain offered to tranf- 

„ port him to his native country, if he would reward 

« him with half the jewels of his caſket. No ſooner had 
+ pityleſs commander received the ſtipulated ſum, 

he held a RY * his crew and they 
e e een 
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agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave the 
unhappy exile in the ſame helplefs and lamentable com. 
dition in which they - diſcovered; him. He wept and 
trembled, intreated and implored in van. 


„ WIL I. Heavy permit ſich injuſtice: to be 
« praQtiſed-? exclaimed BOE AL DAD. — Look 


* again,“ aid the AN GE LS and behold thle very 
« ſhip in which, ſhort -ſighted!as thou art; thou wiſhedſt 


the merchant might embark, daſhed in pieces, on a 
rock: doſt thou not hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors 


« Preſume not to direct the & RN OR of the UN 
e VERSE in his diſpoſal of events. The man whom 
thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary: ſoli- 

« tude, but not by the method. thou wouldſt preferibs. 


« His vice was avarice, by which he became not only 
tc abominable but wretched; he fancied ſome mighty 
« charm in wealth, which, like the wand of A n'9 £813 
« would gratify. every wiſh and obviate every fear; 


« This wealth he has nom been taught not only to 


« deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his jewels upon the fandz 
and confeſſed them to be uſeleſs; he offered part of 
them to the mariners: „ and Iperekived tllem to be 

« pernicious: he has now learnt; that they are ren- 
« dered uſeful or vain, good or evil, only by the ſitua- 
tion and temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he who 
« diftreſs has taught wiſdom!! But turn thine —_ to 


4 another and more intereſting ſcene. , | * * 
TRE CALIr inſtantly beheld a n "ou 


lace adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors wronght 
in jaſper ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of GO LC O ND A, diſcovered a throne of 
diamonds, ſurrounded with the RA As of ſifty nations, 
and with ambaſſadors in various habits and of different 
complexions; on which fat AB OR AM the much la- 


mented fon of BOZz AL DAR, en enen 
fairer than a HOURI. man 


„% Gracious ALLA!— it 1s my for,” cried | 
the CA LI O let me hold him to my heart! 


Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, „ replied 


the Am a RL: I am now ſhewing thee What would 


9 "vs been the deſtiny of thy Jon, had he continued 
a "On 
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Ho alin as; was he not permitted to continue? Why 


_ arneſtly, and ſaw the countenance of his ſon, on which 
e had been uſed to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity 


It was again animated with diſdain; it became pale 


trembied by turns with fury and terror: the palace ſo 
into the cell of a dungeon; where his ſon lay ſtretched 


eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 


Harrer,“ ſaid Claro cs” "is lis! en pa o- 


e guilt! from whom that power is with - held, which, 


by a death which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 


. <.. to, thine own: heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, 


my ORA MISCELLANY. 
ins in:the- anbei And: why,” eturhed Bo- 


Stuwas Lmot ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity 
« and power?” Conſider the ſequel,” replied he that 
dwells in the fifth heaven. BozaL D'ia's looked 


and the :vivid!blaſhes off health, now.-diſtorted with 
rage, and now fixed in the inſenſibility of drunkenneſs: 


witli apprehenſion, and appeared to be withered by in- 
temperance; his hands were ſtained with blood, and he 


lJatel) ſnining with oriental pomp; changed ſuddenly 
out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 


Sultana, who before was ſeuted by his ſide, enter with 
a bowl of poiſon, 'whichiſheo compelled Avon AM to 
drink, and afterwards / wake the" ſucceſſor” to his 
throne; 1 {Þ b 4] oY BET ES t | 


% v1DENCE has bytthe'angel of death ſnatched from 


if he had poſſeſſed, ' would have accumulated upon 
4 himſelf yet en e than it could bring upon 
« others. 
++ Ir is enough, 2 FE? Reina ut «I adore 
à the inſcrutable ſchemes of Omnisc1tn ce! — 
«, From what dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, 


and premature! a death of innocence {aud peace, 
4 which has bleſſed his memory upon: earth; age tranſ- 
<, mitted his ſpirit to the ſłkies. | 

„ Cas r away the dagger, repliett the heavenly 

meſſenger » *which thou waſt preparing to. plunge in- 


« and doubt for adbration. Can a mortal look down; 
without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt 
et abyſs of ETERNAL: WISD OM? Can a mind that 


© dees not infinitely, perfectly . any thing 


229 201 dk 66 among 


e e, end. dn, >, i 
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40 among an infiniey oof objects mutually relative? Can 
the channels, Which thou commandeſt to be cut to 


receive the ànnüal inundations ef thy NIL x, contain 


« the waters of the OA N 2 Remember, that perfect | 


«. happineſs" cammot be | conferred? on a creature; ſor 
perfect happineſs is an attribute us incommunicable 
« as perfect power and eternity. Vos 219 0} 
Tus ANGEL, while he was ſpeaking this; ſtretch 


ed out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum ; and 


the Autter es his: "wings: us like the TO n A (Cab 
taraft. omar Vin n b4s orig 


THT © EIA 11 85 „ wy 
x) Y 174 a pa: 0% ate: AJ: 4 ! ö 17 s i) Beer 


eee eee e e ; 


n Ban 'y ue 195 Arat Sentinient, 


1 , 7 8 1 


to teach an art by which all may dbtain what hasdfither- 
to been deemed the prerogative of a few: an art by 
which their predominant paſſion may be gratified, and 
their conqueſts not only extended but ſecured; * The 
« art of being PRETTY.“ "nie nts tt 


Bur though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies; it 


may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts';; who 
have long ſince determined, that BEA Ur V ought rather 
to be deſpiſed than deſired; that, like ſtrength , it is a 
mere natural excellence, 'the effect of cauſes wholly 
out of our power, and not intended either as the Fieugs 
of happineſs or the diſtinftion of merit. 

1 o theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, chat beauty is 
among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 


could ever bring into contempt; it is, therefore, to be 


wiſhed at leaſt), that beauty Was in bonne degree depen- 
dant upon SEN TIMENT and MAN NERS,/ that fo 
high a privilege might not be poffeſſed by the unworthy, 


and that human xreaſon might no longer ſuffer the mor 
ene of thofe Who are compelled” to adore a idol, 


- which 


— 
4 
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f T You GH the danger of diſappointment is avis 
in proportion to the height of expettationy yet'T 
this day claim the attention of the ladies, and profeſs 
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UE MORAL MISCELLANY. 
ich differs froms. ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of 


the, artificer: and if they cannot themſelves behold 


beauty with indifference; they muſt, ſurely, approve 
* attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard. 

'T-8H A L L, however, principally conſider that * 
* of beauty which. is expreſſed in the countenance; 
For this alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not 
less conplicated than their nature. In the countenance 
there are but two requiſites to perfect BHM TY, which 
are wholly. produced hy external cauſes, colour and pro- 

rtion: and it will appear, that even in common eſti- 
mation theſe are not the chief; but that though there 
may: be by without them, yet there cannet, be beauty 
Without omen more. 

Tux fineſt features, ranged in the ny exact ſym- 
metry, and heightened by the moſt blooming comple- 
Kian, Muſt be animated before they can ſtrike; and 
when they are animated, will generally excite the ſame 
paſſions which they expreſs. If they are” fixed | in the 
Head calm of inſenſibility, they will be examined with- 
gut emotion; and if they do not expreſs kindneſs, they 
will be beheld without" love. Looks of contempt, dif. 
dain, or malevolence, will be reflected; as from a mir- 
four ,' by every countenance on which they are turned; 
and if a wanton aſpe&'excites deſire, it is but like that 
of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be e with- 
gut the deſtruftion of its object. F 

Ax oN d particular graces the dimple has always 


7 boon allowed the preeminence, and the reaſon is evident; 


dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an ex- 
preſſion of complaceney: ſo the contraftion of the brows 


into a frown, as it is an indication ef a contrary , 


has always been deemed a capital defect. 

Tux lover is generally at a loſs to define the beanty, 
by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly deter- 
mined to a particular object; but this could never hap- 


ꝓen, if it depended upon any known rule of proportion, 


upon the ſhape or diſpoſition of the features, or the 
colour of the ſkin: he tells you, that it is ſomething 
which he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in 
any: part but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a ſweet- 


/ 


, heſs. 


1 


* 
7 ͤͤnnC C 


the filent complaint o 


grief, it is almoſe irreſiſtible. 
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neſs, a ſoftneſs, a placid. ſenſibility z'0or gives it ſome 
other appellation Mich conne&s/ betty with Sn N - 
MEN , and expreſſes a charm which is: not peculiar 1 
any ſet of featuresg but is perhaps poſſible to all... 
Turs beauty however ; does not Ways 9 in 
ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of ineeltheſs and KInd- 
neſs vaty wieh their uber; 168 exiterhely forcible" in 
ſollicitude of and dhe gl low "of: nl obedi. | 
ence; and in tears; "Whether of 175 76 pity," or 'of 
Hi 10 Sf 
T 1 &'/is dg ehutm eee e lese enen | 
of nature, and Withivat which her wtinoRt bounty is in 
effectuul. But it KCunflot be aſſumed 4 a: maſk to evi | 
ceal' inſenſibility er malevolence; it muſt be the ge 
nuine effect of correſponding fentiments'; or it will im 
preſs upon the ountenatice a new and more diſguſting. 
deformity, Ar T Arrow; it will produee the grin, 


the per; the fare; the Jingbiſh'; the pout, and Th 


numerable other 'gritaces;' that render fol y ridiculous, | 
and change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 

ſpecies of hypocriſy has been prattiſed with ſuch {kill as 
to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it ean dective 


even theſe but for à moment. Looks Which de not 60 


reſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed without Ja 
bout, nor continued without pain; the motive to 1e 
linquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon” preponderate, an 
the aſpeft' and apparel of the viſit Will be laid by to- 


gether; the ſmiles and the Janguiſhments” of art will - 


vaniſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of 
diſcontent, will either obſeure or deftroy all all the elegance 
of ſymmetry and complexion. 1 9 © 
Tur artificial aſpeck is, indeed; as wretched a Fa 
ſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of 
paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not only equally 
trahſient, and equally Hable to deteftion; but as paint 
leaves the countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly; 
the paſfions burſt out with more violence after refiraint; 
the features become more diſtorted, ow excite mote 
N B . 
eee. 


„in L. 
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| eB EA UT * therefore, depends principally upon tlie 
N ind conſoquently may he ialluenced by educa. 


on may generally, be. diſcovered; in the countenance; be. 


cauſe the, muſcles, by .wbich it is exhreſſed, being al- 


moſt perpetually Sentraqted, laſe their ane, and never 
- gotally relax; .o that the exprofſion-remains ,. when, the 
paſſion is ſuſpended; thus. an aue a diſdainful, a ſub- 
til, and a ſuſpiciqus temper, is diſplayed in characters 
that are e verſally underſtood-. It is equally 
true of the eaſing and the ſoſter paſſions, that the) 
law cheir fignatures:. upon the countenance when they 
ceaſe to aft: the, prevalence of theſe: paſſtons, thereſore, 
produces: a. me effect upan the aſpeft, and gives 
Aura and caſt, to the features Which make a more ſa- 
vourable and forcible impreſſion. upon the mind of others, 
chan any charm produced by mgre.ex 
.n;N r ir Ng does the beauty which depends upon 


tamper: and fontimentsy. £qually;.endavger the, poſſeſſor; 


_ "4+, 1t is, , 0, uſe an eaſtern metaphor,” like the towers 
of a city, not only an ornament but a defence: if 
It. excites deſſre, it at once cantrouls and refines it; it 
repreſſes with we it ſoftens with delicacy, and it 

wins to imitation. The love of .xeaſon and of virtue is 

mingled wit by 4s fave. of beauty ; ; becauſe. this beauty is 
little more than the. emanation of intellectual excellence, 
Which is not an ohjeft of corporeal appetite... As it ex- 
cites a purer paſſon, it alſo more forcibly. engages. to 
fidelity: every man finds himſelf more powerfully re- 
Krained from giying pain to goodneſs than to beauty; 
and every look of a countenance . in which they are 
blended, in which beauty is the expreſſion of goodneſs, 
zs a ſilent reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh; and the 
purpoſe immediately appears to be diſingenuous and 
cruel, by which the tender hope of ineffable affection 
would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of un- 
ſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace even of virtue 
endangered, by the moſt ſordid jinfigelity. and the breach 
of the ſtrongeſt obligations. 
Bur the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh. . When 


arſa3ious Po has laid by her ſmiles ; * — 
e 


2 > F 
* 5 RC "4 * 
, f = + ©. 
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luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks; have loſt. 
their, influence with. their novelty; what remains but a 
tyrant diveſted of power, .who will never be ſeen with». 
out a- mixture e e od, diſdain? The only 
deſire, ghich, this object tif WW will be trans fer- 
red. to ano ther, not only wil ut reli eluctance but with 
triumph. 2 e will ſucce to, eee 
ment, a deſire Fo, mortify will ſucceed to;2 deſire to 
pleaſe; and wg huſband may be urged. to ſollicit a mif- 
treſs, merely Ny A, ,remembrance of the beauty, of his 
„ Which laſted only till ſhe was kenqwn. 

obs it, therefore, wo remembered, than none can 
be. diſciples of 1 RACES, but in the ſchool =" 
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N jad the we le to PARTS le family very, 
- muck ejet fed. Up him the 9 A e . 
told me 75 his wife, had dreamed a ſtrange dream the 
night, before, which they were. afrai ; portended, fomg 


misfortune to. themſelyes ' or to their children, At 
coming into the room I obſerved a ſettled, elancholy | in 
her 955 tenance, Which I ſhould have. . troubles 
for, ba not heard from whence it proceeded.” 8 
were Ry ſooner fat down, but after having ls 9] d upon 
me A While, A dear , ſays the, turnin ..to her. 
huſband," u may now ſee the firanger that was in 8 
candle laſt night. Soon after, 5 they began 
talk .of farhily 3 affairs, a little bo K lower 1 0 We 
e table told her, that he was 17 ein hand 4 
a 


| ts Mie” 155 17 75 9 5 RE Af 55 Ms 9h, 
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rule to loſe a day in every week” In the miùſt of theſs 
my muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſult 
upon the poftt of wy Knife. which I did in ſuch a'tre- 
pidation and hurry of obedience, that J let it drop by 
the way; at which ſhe” immediately ſtartled, and (aid 

it fell towards her. Upon this 1 8 very blank; 


and obſerving the concern of the hole table, began to 


conſider myſelf,” With ſome cònfüffdh, as 4 erfor. that 
had brought a diſaſter upon the family. The ady; tibw+ 
ever, recovering herſelf aſter a ith! 
Huſband, with a fich; My abar, tris bene never com 
fingle. My friend, 1 found; akted but an underpart at 

s table, and' dane man of motfe good - nature chan 

derſtanding, thinks himſelf obüiged to fall in with all 
the paſſions and humours of his yoke - fellow: 0 1 
2701 remember, child K | ſays ſhe, that the pigeon houſe 


All the am ame ue, thay- r es de ange bee the 


ſalt upon the table? Las, ſays he, my dear, and * 


next by us an account of. the. attle 

The ee at the figure In 4 ln ſtor” aving 
done all this miſchief, ; I diſpatched. my _ as 
as I could, ith" my uſuat dakiturnity; when, "tour 
utter confufion;, the lad) ſeeing' me quitting my kart e 
d fork, and laying them acrofs one another upon fl) 


take them out of that figure, and. place them fide b) 


nde. What che abfurdi ity was which 1 had committed 
ppoſe there was ſome traditio-: 


1 did not kris but * 


nary ſuperſtition in it; and there, e, in ob e to 
the lady of the houſe, 1 diſpoſed oF my N57 

in two parallel lines, which i is the figure I ſhall. always 
lay them in for the future, though I do not know any, 
reaſon for . 


II is not iff > A for A man to ſee that a perſon has 


conceived an ave him. oof x my own part, 1 


, Taid* to her 


w 


plate , defired in that I would humour her ſo far as 10 


ſork | 


quickly Wü Ms lady's Jooks $, that ſhe regarded | 


me as a very odd ind of fellow, Wie an unfortanat 
aſpett. For While "reaſon I. en ny. leave e 
after 1 and withdt rely to my Ne lodgings 


* 
» 


ther. e ade e e polio fol 5 
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of - mankind ;' how; they ſubject us to imaginary afflic - 
tions, and additional ſerows, that do not properly 
come Within our lot. As if the natural calamities of 
lite wers not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indif; 
ferent circumſtances: into misſortunes, and ſuffer as 
much from triſling accidents, as from real evils. I have 
know the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt; and 
have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appetite; 
upon the plucking of a merry - thought. A fcreech · ow 
at midnight has alarmed à family more than u band of 
robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more ter- 
ror. than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing ſo in 
conſiderable, Which may not appear dreadſul to an _ 
gination: that is filled with omens and prognoſtics. A 
ann nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot up into prodigies. 
I AAN RM EA I Was once in à mixed aſſemblx, 
| that: was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an 
old woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us 
in company. This temark ſtruck a panic terror into 
ſeveral who. were preſent, inſomuch that one or. two of 
the ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 
of mine taking notice that one of our female companions 
was big with child, affirmed there were ſoumtsen in the 
room and that, iñſtead of portending one of the com- 
pany ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould 
de born. Had not my friend” found: out this epedient 
to break themen, I queſtion not but half the women 
in the company would have fallen ſick that very night. 
An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, pro- 
duced infinite diſturbantes of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours, I know. a maiden-aunt; of -a great 
band. who is one of theſe antiquated Sibzis, that 
and. propheſies from ene end of the ver % 
FA other. She i is ona ſeeing apparitions, and hear- 
ing death · watches ;” and was the other day almoſt fright- 
ed “ her wits by th n houſe- dog chat howled 
in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth ; 
Such air” extravagant caſt of mind engages | multitudes of 
people not only in impettinent 'terrors/"but in ſuper- 
numerary duties of life and ariſes from that fear and 
5gnorahee which are natural to the ſoul of man. The 
40 | kN horror 
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horror with Winch wo entertain the thoughts of ny 
or indeed of any future evil, and the uncertainty ofvits 
approach, fill a melancholy mind wirh innumerable: ap- 
prehenſions and ſuſpieions, and conſequentiy diſpoſe it 
ts the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and pre- 
5 done. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men to 
retrench the evils of liſe by che reaſunings of pliiloſophy; 
it is the employment of fools 1 e chem __ the 
ſentiments of ſuperſtition. --- ENTS 
Fox my.own part, 1 mould bo very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
Mould inform me truly of every ding that can befal me. 
T would not anticipate the reliſn af any happineſs; nor 
del the weight of any miſery, before it aſtually arrives. 
I'x x 0 w but ne way of ſortifying my ſoul agaſh 
theſe gloomy- preſages and terrors of mind and that is, 
by ſecuriug to / nfyſelf the [friendſhip and protection of 
cmat Being who dilpoſes. of events, and governs futurity. 
He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my ex- 
iſtenes, not: only! that. part of it which I have already 
paſſed through but that which runs forward into all 
dme depchs ofleternity. When d lay me down to ſleep, 
recommend myſelf to bis care; when I awake, I give | 
niyſelf up w his direction. Amidſt all che evils that * 
threaten me, I will look up to him ſor help, and queſ- t 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn them to 0 
1 
| 


my advantage Though I know neither he time nor 
ſolicitous bout it; becauſe I am ſure that he knows 
them both, and chat he n not fail to pen, an ſup- 
8 . de. Kg 1 #25 T5 T6" 43244: 44414 
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the euſtom of my forefathers; Lalways keep holy, 
aſter having waſhed myſelf, and offered up, my morn- 
ing devotions, I e the high hills of Basdet- in 
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s order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation audpriyers 

| As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the mouns 

tains, I fell into a praſound cantemplation on the vanity. 
of human liſe; and paſſing from one thought to another, 

ſurely « ſaid I, mantis but a ſhadow and life a dream. 
Whilf I was thus muſing, I caſt» my eyes towards the 
ſummit of a rock that was not ſar ſrom me; where 
diſedvered one in the habit of a ſhepherds; with a: little 
muſical inſtrument in his hand. i I. lasked upon him 
be applied it tot hin lips, and began to play upon it, 
The ſound of it was. eNcο’,)Rꝗ ſweet, and wrought. inta 
a variety of tunes that ere inexpreſſihly melodious, 
and altogether different hm any thing. I had ever heard 
they put me jin mind- of thoſe heavenly alrs that arg 
yed to the departed; ſouls of goed men pon. TX 


arrival in Paradiſe ito. wear out the impreſſions 
the laſt agonies, and qualify them ſor the pleaſures 
that happy place. My heart melted, my in ſecret 
raptures. Sabi £3413 26415 {hy Nu! 2 $6644} 31% 
i bam 4 been, oſten told that the rock. before, me was 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been en- 
tertalned with that muſic, who had paſfed by it, bug 
neyer heard that · the muſician had befor made himſelf 
viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts by. thoſe 
tranſporting airs which he played, to/taſte the pleaſures 
of his. couverſation, as 1 looked upon him like one 
aſtoniſned, he ;beckened. to me, and by the waving 05 
nis hand direſted me to approach the, place where he 
ſat: „I drew near; with that reverence which is 7 80 
a ſuperior nature; and as my heart was entirely bz 
— by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell down 
at his feet and wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with 
a look of compaſſion and affability that familiarized him 
to — imagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears 
and apprehenſions with PS, I, approached him. Hie 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid hey I have heard N in h, ſoli 
follow me, 4: =; 
Hs then led me; to the. higheſt dag, of guy 
and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes 
ward , aid he, and. tell me . ſeeſt, 15 
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ff a 1 4 huge valley, anda prodigious: tide: of water: rol. 
lingechro' it. The valley that thou ſeeſt; faidhe, isi the 
valsiof miſery, and the tide of water that thou feeft is 
Furt of the grent tide of eternity. What is the reafbn, 
fad I, that the ede 1 ſee riſes out vf a thick miſt at 
ein, and uguin loſes itſelf in à thick wilt at. the 
cher k What eien Teeſt; - Mid he, is mat portion of 
eieruity which is eulled time, menfured' out by the fan, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
eonſummation. Examine how ſaid he; this ſen chat 
15 bounded with darkneſs at both ends, aud tell me what 
mou diſcevereſt in it. I ſee n bridge; fald I, ſtanding 
in the midſt of the tide. The bridge tem ſeeſt, ſud he; 
human life, eonſider it fttentively, Upon à more 
. ſurvey df, I found thät it filed of three 
and ten entire arches, with ſbverat broken arches, 
which, added to choſe that were entire, made up the 
r about an hundred. As I was counting the 
arches, the genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at 
fen Of a thenfadd urehes; but that a regt flood ſwept 
my the reft\, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
1 Noto Whhold it: but tell me further, ſaid be, 
thou diſcdrereft on it. I ſee multitudes” of people 
$affing over" it, ſuid 1, and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. Nu 1 locked more attentively, I ſaw 
Wreral of the puftengers dropping through the bridge, 
ſito the great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon 
further examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap doors that Tay concealed in the bridge; which the 
no fboner trod upon, but they ſell through 
them into the tide and immediately diſap. 
hidden pit falls were ſet very thick A tke entranes of 
che bridge, ſo chat throngs of people no ſooner broke 
through the'clodd; but many ch them fell into them! 
ey grew thinner towards the middle but muttiphed 
and lay cloſer together towards the end of the arches 
that were entire. ©5061; an Sen 14 „ 40 
TuERE were indeed ſome perſons, but their nuenber 
very ſmall; th continued a kind of hobbling murch 
* the broken arches, but fell through one after an- 
other, being giſte'tired and ſpent with n 1 
PASSED 
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 yx'ss AD ſome time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful ſcucture, and the great variety of obje hs 
which it preſtnted!. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping” unexpeRtedly in the 
midſt of mirthh and jollity; and catching* at everything! 
that ſtooct dy them to ſave themſelves. Some were looks 
ing up towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſture, and 
in the mid of à ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of 
ſight. - Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bub< 
bles that glittered in their eyes and danced before them; 
put often when they thought themſelves within che“ 
reach of them, their footing failed, and down they funk. 
In this confuſton ef objetts, I obſerved ſome with ſci- 
miters in their hands, and others with urinals, he 
ran to and ſro from the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſuns 
on trap - doors which did not ſeem to lye in their. Way, 
; Mid which they might have eſcaped had they not beem 
een n 


thus forced upon them. I bath 5 51 Mitte 
Tu x genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
choly profpe@, told me I had dwelt long enough” upon 
it © take thine eyes off. the bridge, ſuid he, and tel me 
if chou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend. Up 
looking up, What mean, ſaid Iq thoſe great fliglits of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and fettling upen it from time to time? I ſee cultures) 
harpies; ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures ſeveral little winged boys, tlrat pere 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſald 
the genius, are- envy, avaricey! ſuperſtition , Ueſpair; 

nſeſt hu 


love, with the like cares and paſſions that i 
man life, * ne PASS of 1 Ammian : ee 10 29 
I ner x fetched u deep ſigh, Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain! how is he given away to miſery and mor- 
tality! tortured" in liſe, and ſwaliowed up in death! 
The genius being moved wilt 'compaſſion towards mes 
bid me quit ſo uncemfortable a proſpect. Lock no 
more, ſaid he; on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſterice, 
in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on 
that thick miſt into which the tide 'bears the ſeveral 
generations 6f Mortals that fall” into it. I diregted my 
fight as 1 was ordered, and (whether or ne the good 


£4487 Ls5 genius 
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genius-ſirengthenei it with any ſupernatural force, or 


diflipated part of the miſt that was before. too thick for 
he eye to penetrate I ſaw tlie valley opening at the 
farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midit of it, and dividiug it into two equal parts. The 
douds ſtill reſted on one half of it, infomuch that I could 
not diſcover nothing in it: but the other appeared to 
m a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, that 
were govered with, fruits and flowers, and inter woven 
Wick a thouſand little ining feas that ran among them. 
Leould ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious; habits with gar- 
landsſupon their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 
down by the ſides, of fountains, or reſting on beds of 
 Howers,; and couldithegr a: confuſed harmony of ſinging 
birds, falling waters, human voices, and muſical inſtru- 
ments. Gladneſs gremain me upon the diſeovery of ſo 
delight ful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fly away 40 thoſe. happy ſeats; but the ge- 
nius told me there was no paſſage! to them, except 
through the gates of death that L ſaw opening every 
moment upon the bridge. The iſlands, ſaid he, that 
IJ ye ſo freſh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou 
canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 
thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine eye, 
or. even thine imagination can extend itſelf... Theſe are 
tlie manſions; of good men after death, who, according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in whick they excel - 
led, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which 
abound; with pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, 
ſaitable to the reliſhes and perſettions of thoſe who; are 
ſettled in them; every jfland is a paradiſe accommodat- 
ed to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, O 


CY 


Mirzah , habitations worth contending for? Does life 


appear miſerable ,.. that. gives thee opportunities of carn- 
ing ſuch. a reward? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man 
was made in wain, who has ſuch an; eternity reſerved 
for him. I gazed with inexpreſſihle -pleaſure on 1 5 
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happy iſlands. At length, ſaid 1. ſhew. me now, | 
beſeech: thee, the ſecrets that lye hid under thoſe dark 
douds, which-cover the ocean on the other ſide of the tock 
of adamant. Ihe genius making me no anſwer, I turned 
about to addreſs myſelf to him à ſecond time, but L 
found that he had left me; I then turned again to tha 
viſion which I had, been. ſo. long contemplating; but in- 
ſtead. of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdats with oxen, ſheep and camels enen 
the: at it. e G MAIL e eit „ 
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4 Latter to Sir CHARLES EASY in wor, 


Kurer of his Pariſh in the Country. 4] 
hs n Moralities, b. ang 
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uur Sir Cnanuns, | 3 


"0 U will bans your old friend, 3 has > medi: 
you, now - and - then, with ſomething, like advice, 
if 4 ſhould do ſo once more, now there ſeems to be 
particular occaſion, for: it. Von ſay, in your laſt, that 
you are two. thouſand pound the poorer this year, ſor 
play. Lam ſorry to hear it, with all my heart! for. we 
people in the country look upon two thouſand pound a8 
a very ſerious matter; and had I not known you ſo well, 
I ſhould have been much ſurpriſed to find that you could 
write ſo. gaily, on lofing ſuch a vaſt ſum as that is. 
Ix AMON you gentlemen of the town look on gam- 
ing, only as an idle and weak thing, at the worſt; by 
I have long eanſidered it as one of the greateſt fn I. 
know of. Non will forgive; an old parſon for uſing a 
2 which they. wi net i n ee out of 
f ion. sd n 38 Fad. 5 
„War, you-give me leave to tell you, why 1 look 
on gaming as, ſo, very a wicked. thing? It is, becauſe 
I'think, may; make a 0. bad Man, of auery good one. 
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| I's © w your temper vsrywell; and ain ſure, that. 
naturally, ybu were much inclined th do-2good „ and 
very deſirous of having a good name in the World. Vou 
were of 4 ſweet ' diſpoſitions from à boy; and I have 
teen you give ſic - pence ue a poor old man when you 
kad not wo- pence wore laft in your pocket. How 
then enn: you go; on to be fo! fond of 4 thi ing, that may 
m time render ybu uawiſo, enn N 
ff E and unjuſt? Hon en 1 „bene, 
4 Pn OW. you will — 4 and u. 11 am preaching 
to you. Well, that you know is my trade and I hope, 
J ſhall never be aſhamed of it. But, how does play do 
al dhe things 1. have been-talking off. Why, if you 
pleaſe, I will tell you; and that in a "on words 1 
though 1 am ſo old. a man. 
* Any one's manners myſt ſt be tinged's a * good dealt 
the company he 3 now the groom porters it © 
take it, is nat ,a,place, to learn much wiſdom in. 
The loweſt fort 0 — wank are as weak men, take 
them out of cards and dice, as ever I met with; and 
a man who games much, wilhbe apt, Jomsstimen to 
fall in even with theſe, rather than ſtand out; and con- 
ſequentiy into converſations Gar monat nel. from 
being improving, al 112449 Nou 45 
As for reputation, the Amer of a hinefter will 


certainly be allowed to be one of the worſt in the world; 


und though the world is ſo bad, there never yet was a 
mai in it, generally eſteemed for being a gameſter, that 
Ekhbow of.” If there Has, things are grown worle ſince 


I. was laſt in town ; whick"was' at King Ge vs . 


nation. 53 boutiigut #agtg e at by, 
Tue jou te rocdtact,! r Vknow your good dif 
22 how often you have been willing to relieve 
6 Worthy perſon, WRom you ſaw in diſtreſs, and 
— not doit, becauſe the dice had à run Againſt you 
A night or two before, In each of thoſe inſtances, it 
Was tlie dice that made you not generous, Wher a 
b to have been ſo with all your heart. — 
Wu n an income is made too little for any ed 


| ls, by play, his Poor tenants in the country muſt be 


driven the eee; „to pay in\their rents a nee 


and the rents, in general, muſt be, racked up as high ag 
poſſible, to ſupply the annilal demands of the gaming 
table: and both of theſe, J fear, often in à martler, 
that may too n be called unmerciſu. 
Wxexe gaming ſwallows up good part of af in- 
come; as gaming debts muſt be paid firſt, moſt other 
debts will be ſuffered to ſtand till too long. The'trh 

value of money in trade conliſts 2 1 deal in the eir- 
culation of it; and if tradeſmens debts are of long cons 
tinuance, there muſt be an injuſtice tom ewbere. Either 
they charge no more than they Thould to a quick payer, 
and then you, age unjuſt to them, in keeping them out 
of their money ſo long; or they will charge you more 
than the proper value of the goods, and then you are 


* ** 


the occaſion of injuſtice to yourſelt. ON 
So that all the things that T faid, I think; are true: 
but the point I own which grieves me the moſt is, that 
ſo. excellent a turn of mind, as Know to be in you, 

ſhould be rendered of no effect, by ſuch PHIL THE 
I have.juſt been computing, what a vaſt deal o 80d 
you might have done, the year laſt paſt; all which you 
have let flip out of your hands, without adding Aer 
thing, eſther to your character, or your Happmefs. 
will juſt tranſcribe the account I have been making and 
then be your very humble ſoryant. W + 42; 3604 eng 
ers By ane eee ee WO. de M. or 
An Account of what might lave bern done by dt C OK ut 
xs EAsY, for the Bonefit und Happineſs of Mins | 
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Loa. "fo bes bade, without intereſt, fors 


each, — 0 
* bn den, left in diſtreſs. 1 8 $00 
To a gentleman of birth and merit, mat ves fallen 5 
in the world... — | 

o a gentlewoman whoſe father being a gameſter 

let ber without any fortune; to buy her 30 . Sh 
vear in annuities for her life. 300 
To occaſional.charities; to perſons known to be in | 
- Ws od to _— las | _ 255 
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68 544 y different accounts . : 4 pech 44 
one. againſt the other! — Had yau N 


follow the former, what a pleaſure muſt it have given 


, every time you looked it over, to conſider how 
you had gone in one gear, toward. making ſo many 
. worthy diſtrefſed perſons happy for their zohole life? 

What have you in a ſtead of this, but the mortiſi- 
cation — I will ſay no more, but leave you to fill it up 
yourſelf. — Think of it a little, if it is for you to 
nt down and, think, good Sir Charles?. — I have 2 
ways loved ou, AS if you were my own ſon... 
gave me my living, and have been ever good to . 
and I could, in, give it all up again, to have the 
world ſpeak well of you all round, as they do .in moſt 


things already. When; I hear any. thing hy, of you, 


it is the comfort of my grey hairs: and When 
thing ill, I. feel it 8 5 dy If yo 
happen. to ſend me 4 5 this time ef it 
you had dilpaſed of 5 ths half of IT 


1:85. 4 
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your income „in doing good, inſtead of ſacrificing it all 


in this wretched way, 1 very believe it would comfort 


oy rd . 8 while wo g 5 5 
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' On. Female Gameſlers. . ». |» (Guard N58 


1 SHOULD in deſerve the ame of Guardian, di , dif | 


I. not caution, all my fair wards againſt a praſtice 
which when it rugs to exceſsy is the moſt ſhameful, but 
one, that the,female world can, ſall into. The il con- 
{ſequences of it are more than can be contained in th 

paper. However, that I may proceed in method, oy 
wal conſider them. Firſt, as they relate to the Ml L 
Ancondly as they relate to the body. „gat. 

Co urn we look into the mind of a ſemale gameſter, 
* we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and mattarn 
dores. Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens, 
and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till the, play» 
ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen hours togettl 
all her. faculties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, de 
ing, and ſorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to 
be diſcovered in a ſoul which, calls itſelf rational, ex-. 
cepting little ſquare. figures of painted and ſpotted. paper, 
Was the underſtanding, that divine part in our compg- 
ſition, for ſuch. an. uſe ? Is it thus mat we improve the 
greateſt, talent human nature is endoved with? What 
would a ſuperior being think, Were he ſhown. this inr 
telleftual faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſama 
time told, that it was by this Mae ue diſtinguiſhed frogs 
brutes, and allied to angels. TN r byes 

Wu u our women thus fill;their, imaginations with 
pips. and counters, I, cannot, wonder at the ſtory I have 


lately heard of a ney « born ien waa ae with 
* 1 of cdubs. s n a 7; m A 
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1 nurn paſſioriz;Giler tho leſs by this, practice than 


their underfiandings: and imagizations: {What hope and 
rar, j and anger; ſtrow and difcontent break our 
All at once in a fair aſſembly, upon, ſo noble. an occaſion 
as that of turning up a card? Who can conſider with- 
out a ſecret-indignation that all thoſe affections of the 
mind Which ſhould be conſecrated to their children, 
huſbands and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted and 
| thrown away upon a hand at Loo? For my own 
4 earnot hut be grizved when Eſce a finewomar fretting 
and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivial motives: When 
api the face of an angel"agitated and Ig 
y the Nea of an fury. 

0 % Win ef bel ninkes, that they natu! 
VS emtewe up ts" every diverſion which ies x 
ch aceuſtomed to; and we always find Garg hes 
fofldwed with ity, engroſſes the whole woman. 
ickly grows uneaſy m her own family, takes but 
ittle pleaſure in all the dotheſtic innocent endearments 
bf life and grows more fond of Pam, than of her huſ. 
d. My friend 'Theophraftirs, the beſt of huſbands 
And of fathers, has oſten complained td me, with tears 
i His eyes, of the late hours be is forced'to keep if he 

d enjoy his wife's converſation. When ſhe returns 
to me with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, fays he, 
225 fight of her huſband, but from the good luck 

has had at cards. On the contrary; fays he, if ſhe 


has been a looſer” 1 am doubly a ſufferer by it. She 


tones Nome out of humour, "is ay with every body, 
with all T can do or ſay, and in reality for no 
dther reaſon, but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away 
oy eftate, What charming bed - fellows and companions 
Ule are men likely to meet with chat chooſe their 
Wives gut of fach women of vogue and fafhion? What 
a race of worthies , what patriots, (hat heroes,” ruſt 
we expeRt rom mothers of this make? 

I come in the next place to conſider the ill 8 
quehces' which gaming has on the bodies of our female 
Adventurers. It is fo ordered that al moſt every thing 
Which corrupts he ſbul detays the body. The beauties 


of the * and mind are generally Seeed by the 
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| more endangered than in- tlie former. Alt 
be paid in ſpecie, of by an equivalent. Ther man that 
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it, who could conquer the world if he was to ſet about 


attention to any ſcheme of length. 
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ſane. meuns. This-comfidetatiod ſhoul& haite ia particular 
weiglit with the female world, who wre deſigned to 
pleaſe the ce and attraſt the regards af the other half 


of the ſpecies. Now. there is nothing thati wears out a e 


fine face like the wigils of the card- table, and thoſe cut⸗ 
ting paſſions which naturally attend them. Holo dem > 
hagard looks, and pale complexions, are the natural in- 
dications of a female gameſter. Her morning ſleeps are 
not able to repair her midnight watchings- I have 
known a woman carried off half dead from Haſlette, and 
have many a time grieved to ſee a perſun⸗ of quality gli- 
ding by me ih her khair at two o'clock/in the morning; 
aud looking lilce al ſpeſtre amidſt a glare:of flambeau: 
In ſnort, I never knew a thorough-paced nee , 
ter hald her beauty two Winters together. 
Bu there is ſtilhanothier caſein whicir the bbdy is 


play. debts muſt 


plays beyond his incume pawns his eſtate: the womani / 
muſt: find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when her! pin 
money is gone: theihuiband has his lands 'to- difpoſe-oR 
the wife her perſon. Now when the female : body is 
once dipped, if the creditor: be very importumate, I leave 
my readers to conſider the conſequences. 
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rt HE thirſt of glory: is-I think allowed; even by the 
dull dogs who can \fit- ſtill. long enough to m 
books; to be à noble appetitte » 

Mu ambition is to be thought a man of life and pi 


it, but who has too much vivacity to give: the necellary 
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1; 1 Au, abba o then este ü db enten ia 
nave thought proper to diſtinguiſn themſelves by the tit- 
les of Been; Boon, and N ERV. When I am 
in the country Lam always on: horſes - back, and I leap 
or break every hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: 
when I am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome 
of the public places, at the proper times ſor making my 
appearance; as nt Vaux - Hall, ar Marybone, about ten, 
very drunk: for thaugh I don't love wine, I am obliged 
to be con drunk five or fix nights in the week; 
nay ſometinies five or fix days together, for the fake of 
my charaſter. Wherever I come, I am fare. to make 
all the confuſion and do all the miſchief I can; nut for 
the ſake of doing miſchief, , but only out of frolic you 
know to ſhew. my vivacity. If there are women near 
me, I ſwear like a devil to ſhæ my courage, and lk 
bawdy to ſhew my wit. Under the roſe, I am a curſed 
favourite amongſt them; and have had . bonne fortyne? 
let me tell you. I do love the little rogues hellifhly : 
but faith I make love for the good of the public: and 
the town is obliged to me for a dozen or two of the fineſt 
-wenches that were ever brouglit into its ſeraglios. One; 
indeed, Lloſtgʒ and, poor fond ſoul! I pitied her: but 
it could not be helped — feif-prefervation obliged me 
to leave her — I could not tell her what was the matter 
with her, rot me if I could; and ſo it got ſuch a head, 
that the devil himſelf could not have . her. 
* e er s one thing vexes me; I hade much ado 
. inffenificant. charafter,*a good ha- 
fellow d upon me; fo that I am obliged in 
cond rho defence to break the-boy's head,; and kick my 
whore down ſtairs every time I enter a night houſe: I 
pick quarrels when I am not offended, break the win- 
dows of men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, bilk Magee 
| ney coachmen, overturn 'wheelbarrows, and ſtorin n 
cellars: I beat the watchman though he bids me 5 
morrow, abuſe the conſtable; and inſult the juſtics: 
for theſe feats J am frequently kicked, beaten, pump- 
ed, proſecuted and impriſoned ; but Tim is no Flincher; 
ard if he does upd get — EL Wy: Der nn it. 
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I. neu writing-at-a.c 2, where Nan 
jut 9952 , after a journey. of 5 miles which I Have 
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rode in four hours; I kn .d up my blockhead's horſe 
two hours ago. The dog whipped and ſpurred at ſuch 
A rate, that. 8 ſay you may track him half the way 

by the blöcd; but all would not do. The devil take 
« hindmoſt „is always my way of travelling. The 
moment 1 diſmounted, down: mag Dido, by, ons. 
and hear am I all alive and merry, my old boy. 

11 tell the what; [ was a hel als, rother 5% 
1 ſhot 4 damn'd elgan, mare through oe bead, for, jump-, 
ing out of the road to avoid runing over an did woman. 
But the bitch threw me, 100 I got a curſed ſlice an the, 
cheek againſt, a flint, which. put me; ing paſſion ; Who, | 
could help it you know? Rot me! I would not have, 
loſt her for five hundred old women, with. all their 
brats, and the. brats of their brats to the third genera», 


; tion. She was a ſweet. creature! I would haye. 


her five and twenty miles in an hour, for fixe hundred, 


pounds. But ſhe's gone! — — river jade! I ad, love 
| that „ eaghs op apt From 9 5 


No w . you ſhall do. for me old bay is this, Hel 
to raiſe my name 3 little d'ye mind: write ſomething.in 
praiſe of us. ſprightly pretty fellows. I aſſure. you we 
take a great deal of pains for fame, and tis hard we 
ſhould be bilkt. 1 would not trouble vou, my dear! 
but only I fear I haye not much time before me to do 
my on buſineſs; for between you and J, both my con- 
ſtitution and eſtate are damnably out at elbows. I intend 


to make them ſpin out together as 7 2 5 as poſſible; . 


but if my purſe ſhould hap happen to leak laſteſt, I propoſe 
to go with my laſt half crown to Ranelagh gardens, and 
there, if you approve the ſcheme, Pl} mount one of the 
upper alcoves, and repeat with an heroic air, 
„ Pl boldly venture on the world unknown ; en 

It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.” Fo 


ru then ſhoot my felf thro” the head; and. ſo good 


by? 9 aj LOS Tours, as you ſerve me, 


ON ER e e y $$ WII po 


vio! » from. GneeNponN , PR 
90 f. N 
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r 7 OU TH the the charaRers' of men have: «los; 
been ' effentially the ſane in all ages, Vet their 

exterttal f pearance has changed with other peculiarities 
of time and place, and they have been diſtinguiſhed by 
diffeftnt' names as new modes of 'exprefſion have pre- 
valiled: 4 pertodical writer, therefore, WO catches 
the picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the deformity 
öf follies Which in a few years" will be fo changed as 
not to be known, ſhould be careful to expreſs che cha- 
rafter when he deſeribes the” appearance, and to con- 
nect it with the name by which it then happens to be 
called. You have frequently iſed'the terms B v and 
B. o on, and have given ſome geount of the charatters 
which are this "denominated; 99 Font have not conſi- 
dered them as. the laſt ſtages of a regular progreſſidn, 
nor taken any notice of thofe which procede them. 
he's dependance-upon each other is „indeed, o litfle 

nown , that many ſuppoſe. them to be diſtin& and col- 
lateral claſſes, formed by perſons of oppofſte intereſts, 
taſtes, capacities, and diſpoſitions: the ſcale, however, 
conſiſts of eight degrees; GREENHORN, IZM, 
J=SSAMY, Su Ax x, Honksr FeLLow; Jo v 
o us Serxir, Buck, and BLOOD. As 1 have 
myſelf paſſed through the Whole ſeries, I ſhall explain 
each ſtation by à ſhort” account of my life, remarking 
the periods When my character changed its denomination, 
and the particular Incidents by which the change yy 
produced. hann 

My father was a wealthy farmer. in 1 7 orkſhire. 
when I was near eighteen years of age, he W al 
to London and put me apprentice to a n 
| ſhopkeeper in the city. There was an aukward modeſt 
ſimplicity in my manner, and a reverence of er 
an 


jected near two inches further an thoſe! 
and; was moulded into the ſhape: of is 
niſhed myſelf with a change of white thread Kockings, 
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and-yigtue in my.converſation. The novelty, of the ſcene 
thaj, was now cod before me, in which there were 
innumerable... objefts. that, I never conceived to exiſt, 


rendered me. attentive and credulous ; peculiarities, 


chin my gait, a 
ſuit of drab 


which, Without à provwineial accent, a flo 
neee unſaſhiop 


coloured cloth, Maul. haye d enoming fed mea GERN · 
nean, or, in other — fa a country. απνοννννν ren. 
GREEN. then, 7 inued even in ęxternals, near 


wor years; and in this fate. I was. the obje&,-of univer⸗ 
gal contempt, and deriſſemà but being; at, lenggh-wearied 
with merriment and, inſalt, I was very ſedhlous to aſ- 
ſame the manners, and appearance of thoſs,, who in the 
ſame ſtation were better treated. I had, already imr 
more inge in myiſpgech; and my. father having al- 
lowed me thirty pounds a year, for apparel; and pocket 
money}. the, greater; part of which I had ſayed., L be- 
ſpoke, a ſuit, of cloaths of an eminent, city gaylor, with 
ſeyeral, Waiſtcoats and breeches,.. and; two frocks for 22 
change: Leut off my, hairy and pronred a ron | bob 

perriwig of WILD N G juſt of the ſame colour, with a 
ſingle row of curls; round the bottom, Which I wore 
very; nicely combed, and without powder: my hat,. 
Which, had been. "cocked with great exaſtneſa in an 
equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, and purchaſad one of 
a mare faſhionable ſize; the fore corner: —.— fag 


took care that my pumps were varniſhed. every morn- 


ing with the new. German. blacking, ball, and when I 


went out carried in my hand a little. ſwitch , which ag 


mation My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with 


my dreſs I. was, ftith modeſt and diffident, temperate 


and ſober, and conſequently ſtill ſubject to ridicule: but 


I. was now admitted into company, from which L had 
1 before been excluded by the 1 * of my TS 


H wb" +7 


it has been long ap f ; : 1 had 
juſt aſſumed, has ee e nd is called's 
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1 was rallied und encouraged: turns; aud 1 was in- 
Aruted both by ptecept and-exttiipte.” Some offers were 
made of carrying me to a houſe of private entertaitment, 
which' then 1 abfolutefy refuſed # büt 1 Toon» ſound the 
Way into che play - houſe, to fete two laſt acts and 
the farce: here I Jearned that by breathes of chaſtity 
no man was caught to itreur either guilt or ſhame ; bit 
that vn che ſcbntrary, they were effentially neceſfary to 
the character of a ſine geitleman. 1 ſoon copied the 
vpriginal, Which 1 found to be untverſally admired ; in 
my moralss and made ſome farther approaches to it in 
my dreſs: T fuffered my hair t grow long enough to 
comb bach over the ſoretop of my wig, Which, when 
1 falied forth my eveninathnfement, 1 change to a 
queue; I tied de Collar of my irt with half an ell of 
black ribbon; Which appeared utder my neckloth; the 
fore corher of my hat was cbnſiderabſy elevated and 
Mortetied ; fo chat it no longer reſembled a ſpout; but 
the corner of a minced pye; my waiftcoat Was edged 
With'a nirrow hes, my ſtockings wete filk, and Lever 
appeared arts = of Qentr gloves. ' My "addreſs, 
From its tratfve ine plaitreſs, was converted to 
an exceſs: of fofthieſs and-clvitity, eſpecially when 1 ſpoke 
ds the hafes: I had beſore mache Tome progreſs in. Barf 
Hg — — @Vy fegs; Faith, pox; Plague, | 
pon my life, fort} rat it; and 200kers,” to 
FKauns andiche te J Far to by Jove ;/?fore 
| uu, geds cure it, and demme: but J ſtill üttered theſe 
drterjeftions It u kreiittlous tome, and my pronunciation 
was fenmnine and vitious. I was ſenſible of my defetts, 
and, therefore,” applied witt great diligence to remove 
them. I freqhentfy praftifet” alone, but it was 4 long 
time before 1 could ſwear fo much to my own ſutisfac- 
tion in company, as by myſelf. My Wa however, 
was not without its reward: it recommended me to the 
Notice of the ladies, and Procured me the gentle appel- 
| lation of JIESS ANY. 
IMO earned among other Eh ownlGuus L E- 
| An to dance, Which greatly enlarged my acquaintance; 
I entered into a ſubſcription for country dances once a 
3 wings" eack g. a 4 


bring a partner: At the ſaine time I made conſiderable 
advances in ſwearing; I could pronounce damme with 
a tolerable air and accent, give the vowel its full ſound, 


und look” with vonfidence in the face al the perſon to 


whom I ſpoke. About this time my father's elder. 
brother died, and left me an eſtate of hear five hun- 


dred pounds per annum. I now bought out the re- 


mainder of my time; andkthis ſudden aceeſſion of wealth 
and independence gave me immediately an air of great- 


er confidence and freedom. I laid out near one hund- 


red and fifty pounds in cloaths, though I was obliged 


to go into mourninge I employed a court taylor to make 


them up; 1 exchanged my-quelie for a bag I put on a 

word which, in appearance at leaſt, was a Toledo; 
and in proportion as I knew. my drefs ed be elegant, I 
was leſß ſollicitous to be neat. My acquaintance now 
increaſed every hour; I was attended, flattered, and 
careſſed; was oſten invited to entertaimments, ſupped. 
every night at 4 tavern, and went home in à chair; 
was taken notice of in public Places, and Was 1 
ally confeſſed to be improved into a S MAR r. 


Tusk were ſome intervals in which I nd hogs : 


collidey to- abſtain from wWenching; and in theſe, at what- 


ever riſque,” I applied. myſelf. to the bottle : a habit of 
drinking came inſenfibly upon me, and I was ſoon able 
to walk home with à bottle and a pint. I had learned 


a ſufficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got hy heart 
ſeveral toping and feveral bawdy ſongs, ſome of which 
I ventured to roar put with a friend hanging on my 
arm as we ſcoured: the ſtreet after our noſturnal revel. 


I no laboured with indeſatigable induſtry to increaſe 


theſe acquiſitions: Lemarged my ſtock of healths ; made 


great progreſs in-ſingingy joking, and ſtory telling; ſwore 


well; could make a conipany of ſtaunch topers drunk; 
always colleſted the rockoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began to be covered with red 
pimples; and my eyes to be weak; I became daily more 
negligent of my dreſs, and more blunt in my: manner; 
I profeſſed myſelf a ſoe to ſtarters and milkſaps, declar- 
ed Mages: ee oe” no enjoyment en that on a enn 
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4. . THR Mon 
Ade, friendiepd Tron gained the-appllaion-of ne. 


MEST Fa plow ing overs! | ob neh 
Bx this:diftinfrion.; L Was. —— 
greater excellenes; learned ſaverab feats; of mimickry 

of the. under players, could take off known characters, 

-tell-a dare der and humbug wich fo much; fill a5 

ſometimes to tate - in a — ny I wafer Vos. 
ful in the ptaſtice of theſe iattss. t Which, 1 
applied myſelſ with: unweatied; diligence and-afliduity, 
that I kept; my company roating with applanſe,; till 

cheir voices funk hy degreas, and they were no, longer 
able to laugk, becauſe they ere no longer able either 
to hear ot tu fees I had nom aſcended another; ſcale in 
the climax ; and was acknowledged by all' who new 
me, to be al , Sn er 1090559 ni hays 
A Þ T'BE/Ri-albthe(# topics, af auerximent were exbauſt- 
ed, and L had xepeated: my tricks my; ſtories my;jokes 
and my ſangertiib they gnewI inſipidar ii became: miſchie- 
vons; and was cobntinually diviſing and executing Fx o- 
£105; to the unſpeakabbe delight of my: companions, 
and the injury df others. Forney: of chem I was 
proſecitedzi and irguently obliged t pay large damages: 
but Þ bore all ithe ſec loſſes with an ain of joviał indiſſe· 
Fence, Ipuſhed:bndn my : career, Ii more dęſperate 
46. proportion 4s Ia had leſs ta toſe;;.and being deterred 

From: noh miſchief by tlie: dtend jo its:conſequences » I 
Was ſaichetoh run, dt ally. and, namplemeuted with. the 
name of Burk Burk. 0 ab wed: inv os MMO argus, 
Mu. Elms vat length mortgaged for more than 
it was worth my creditors: Weng-importunate I :þe- 
came negligerit:ofinryſeif and ofi others; I made a. de- 
ſperats effort at the gaming takle;>dnd-loſt the laſt ſum 
that I-could:raiſe; my eſtate was feized by the mort: 
_ gages; I learn to pack canis · and to oog a die; be- 

eame a bully-to- whores ;- paſled,my nights in a brothel, 
the ſtreet}, or the watch = houſe; was utterly inſenſible 
of ſhame: and lived upon the town as a beaſt-of-prey 
in a ſoreſt. i Thus I reached the ſummit of modern glo- 
ry, and had juſt acquired the diſtinſtion of a Bon, 
When I was. arreſted for an old debt of three hundred 
de , and thrown en en Bench e 
HE SE 


RAE eee, aux ns 


. thaugh they are; diſtin, 
yot do not all differ , [+ Fr than as ſhades of the 
lame CDi chough hey ure ſtages] of a; reghlar 
b yet th Whole progreſs is is not made, 2 every 
ndividaal t. ſome/ ar 
of the, towns, chat: they are-never,,pul 
their G N ον,ẽ Ny ſtate; others fix long , i 
ISMuN ROD n Vs at fourſca 
and ſome ſtagnate in each of the higher ſtages for hs 
But J requeſt that they! may never 4 Hi 155 
founded either by you or a 
BLOOD our brother Ady e1 
though he aſſumes. the character, does — prior yi 
a juſt and preciſe idea as diſtintt 1 the Bu. REY 
which claſs he ſhould be placed, and + will pr 
die; for he ſœems {determined * ot. 


ſume the higher diſtingion. 
1B 7. the retroſpett pon Ad . lett, 
made neceſſary, covers me "with: uſion , , and. 
vates deſpair. I cannot but reflect, that ame 
theſe. charaſters, I have never, aſſumed that of a. AA 
Man is a RRASONMM ABLE BEING, which he Foes t 
to be, who, diſguiſes his body with ridiculous ſoppe 
or degrades his mind by: deteſiable brutality... 
thoughts, would have been of great uſe, to me, 3 
had gecurred ſeven years ago. If they are of uſe 3 you, 
1 hope you will ſend me a ſonal gratuity for my. 988 
'to alleviate dhe iter) of Nagges and, makedneſs 5, buy 
dear Sir; let your bounty b. leſt 1 * rp 
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| e pony panante 
*# WF. 1122 1 2168880 « WD. 14 Ho $45. 53:3; 
On ile Force of Habit ec. No 1270 
= SO Og CD tp eee e 4406: ehe ; 
ry- HERE is not à common ang dhe, has: a 
better turn of fenfe in ir, than what we often 
1 the mouths of the vulgar; that euſtot is aſe. 
ond nature. It is indeed able to formt the mum ane w, 
to give him indlirftitioits and eapaeitles altogether 
| Mon _y boon tin — "ks was born With. Dr. Phe, in 
me, tells us f un idiot that 
ne to Nine within! the ford of- A clock; and al- 
Ways amuſing himfeff with 'coutiting tlie hour of the 
day Whenever the clock Nuk, the clock" being ſpoiled 
*foine accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike and 
TFount the hour without the help of it, in the fame man- 
ner as he had done when it wus intire. Though I dare 
not vouch for the truth of thi is Ror ), it is very certain 
chat cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, at the 
e time that it "has a very era influence 
the mind. anner ee 1 
ws. . in this pape —.— one very renunrk- 
which cuſtom 128 upon human nature; and 
5 obferved, may lead us into very uſe- 
1 rules of life. What Þ ſhall here take notice of in 
cuftoth ; is its wonderful efficacy in making every thing 
afaht to us. R perſom Who. is Addicted to play or 
ming; thongh he took bit little deligtit in it at firſt, 
- degrees contrafts fe ſtrong an inclination towards it, 
Aube himſelf up lo Intirely t 4t that it ſeems the 
only end of his being. The love of a retired or buſy 
: life wilt 'grow upon' 2 bir inſenfibly, as he is eonver- 
1 LT in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
or reliſhing that to which; he has been fbr ſome time 
diſuſed. Nay, a man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, 
till he is unable to paſs away his time without it; not 
to mention how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art, 
or ſcience, riſes and impröves in proportion to the 
application which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was 
at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment. 
Our employments are * into our The 
1 4 d e 


— 


The mind g 

to, and ig drawn with reliiftancy* from thoſe paths 

which ind nas deen uſed te Wann 
No r only duch actions as Wete at first indifferent 


to us; but een wach as were «painful, W 11 by Wok 


and practſee become p eaſant.” Sir Francis B eon obſerves 
in his natural mile phy, wat dur taſte is hever 


better than With: woe thitngs which/ at BAR 
difguſt in it He gives | 


coffee, and other quors, ohen the palace feen ape | 


proves upon the firſt taſte; but When it has obes" get 4 


reliſh of ben, generally retalns ic for life. L Phe mind 


is conſtituted after the ſame in 
habituated herſelf to any particular ex ertiſe br em” 


ment, not only loſes her firſt (averſion Wwards ir, wut 


conceives:@ certain fondneſs and affect it for · it. e hee 


heard one of the greateſt yenhiv's'this'age has pruduerm 


who had been trathed up in all che polite ſtudies of an. 
tiquity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſeareh inte 
leveral rolls and records, that notwithiſtanding: ſuch a 
employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome t im, 
he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it; and prefer- 
red it eten to che reading cf Virgil or Ci, -vPhb 
reader will obſerve, that I Have not here conſidered 
cuſtom as it mates things enly, but as it renders cle 
delightful; and though others have often made the. 


reflections, it is poſſible they may not have drawn theſk | 


uſes from it; With Which I intend 6 fill the" i 
part of this par. wum Ke 


Ir we conſider attentively property 6b human 


nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities. In 


the firſt place; I would have no mam diſcouraged with 
that kind of life or ſeries of àfrion, in which the choice 
ef others, br his own neceſſities, may have engaged hin. 
It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt v but 


uſe and application will certainly render it not only 1e 


Pau du, but pleaſing and ſatis factor. 
In che ſecond place P would recommend te every 
one that admirable precept vim of  Pyth N is-Taid to 


have given to his diſciples, and Which that philoſopher 
ou have . from the obſer vation T have enlarged 
upon 
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— — The voice a 
garded than the wanted pr 


1 particular cara, When we ar 


upon. ntimun uit Sito, nf uetudo fa. 
ciet jucmoidiii mum. Pitch upon that, courſe of life, Which 
is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will. cenger it the moſt 


_ delightful; Men, whoſe, circumſtances, will permit them 
to chooſe;theirown way;ob.life,. are eu 


able if. they, do 
Ns-them is, the 
reaſor c to be re- 
dent inclipation, ſince, 
by the rgle above - mentioned, inclination v il at length 
come over to reaſon, though Wan neyer grce reaſon 
to comply. with inclinatiog, tl e 


not purſue. that which, their Judgment, + 


A the third place, this obſervation may teach the 


makk.ſenſnal and irreligious man, to owerlook thoſe 
hardſhips and Ae ese arhich, are apt £0 diſcourage 
him from the perſecution of a virtuous life. Ile gods, 


aid Maod, haus hingen Jabour. before virtne ;. the way 


fo har is at fr ſl rough aud ult, but g more ſmooth 
and eaſy. the farther you — in 8 ho 


proceeds in it, with. ſteadineſs and reſolution, Will, in a 


little time find that 4er,conys. are ways of. pteaſantne/s, 


8 aud that. aller paths are hace. \ 8} FE 7 


o enſorce this-,gonſideration, we may. further ob- 
Forve, that the practice of religion will, ndt only be at- 
tended. with that pleaſure; which naturally accompanies 
thoſe aſtions to which we are. habituated, but, with thoſe 
Taporanmerary joys. of heart, that riſe, from, the con. 
ſriouſneſs of ſuch à pleaſure, from @ ſatisfaftion of 
D up-40.the,difiatgs-of fenen, and gan 4h proſper eft 

of an happy immortality... . 
we, che fourth place, wa may ears. in ; this obſer- 
vation Which we — hs on the mind man, to take 
are once ſettled. in a regular 
Saurſe af life how we too frequently. indulge ourſelves 
in; any the moſt. innocent diverſions. and entertainments, 
Kace the mind may; infeaſibly fall, off from the reliſh 
A virtuous. actions, and, by degrees, e that 
pleaſure which it takes in the performance of its duty, 


for delights of a mach. nore | inferior. and upprofitable 
nature.. "i 

6 n laſt uſe hich. 1 mall make bs | is covarkable 
ee in human nature, of a delighted with thoſe 


aftions 


AS the "reward; but as the natural effelt of u 
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actions fo whIth NY {s"dccaſtdine@3i W Whiting: abſo- 
ſvtely necefar its for us to gain habits of virtue 2m this 
life, if WH enjoy the pfleufures of thenriexti Phe 
ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be capableffaf. 
fetting thoſe minds. N ate not thus qualified for it; 
ſt, in this Yards gain à reliſh of truth and virtue, 
oule 5 i ts oh that &riowledge' and per- 
feftion, Which are to make us happy in the next. The 
ſeeds of thofs Tir itun J6s 0c Tüprüres B. Wineh are to 
riſe up and flouriſh. in the ſpul to all eternity, muſt be 
planted in fler, Abt this her preſent ſtate of proba- 
tion. In ſhort, heaven is not to be locked pan pz 


life. n nl, FRE A BAI EC hide bi_udyy 


Ox the other hand, * ta ſpirits ; eſti — 4 
cuſtom, have contraſted in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality” malice" and rebenge, th us averfienctolerery. 
thing that is good, juſt or Haudable; are maturalr tea 
ſoned and prepared for pain And Anbfery . Their tors 
ments WISE tv taken root in mem; they cannot! be 
hap PPY when diveſted of the body; unleſv W may fups / 
poſe "that prövidence will, in a manner, zordate them 
anew , and work fn miracle in the reRifiontion uf. their 
faculties-. They may, indeed; taſté a kind of malig- 
nant pleafure iy thoſe acions tos which they are accus 
ſtomed, whil in khis life; but when they arerremonet 


from all thoſe objefts which are here apt togratify thams 


they will hatutally become” their own tormentors, mi 
cheriſh in themſ#lves thoſe painful habits of mind which 
are called, in ſexipture 'phraſe, the worm which never dies. 
This notion of heaven and hell 18 ſd very c 

to the light of nature, that it was diſcovered by feveral, | 
of the” mot exalted Heathens:” It has been finely im- 
prov many eminent divmes of che laſt agu, as in 
pere Archbiſhop 7iHet/on and Dr. Sher locb e but 


th ere is none Who has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations pon 


it as Dr. Scor in the firſt bock of his Chriſtian lise, which 


is one of the Fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes of divini- 


ty that is written in our tongue or in any other. That 

excellent anthor has*ſhewn how every particular cuſtom 

and habit of virtue Will, in its o nature, produce the 
heaven, 
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| ae or a ſtate of happineſe, in him who ſhall here. 


- aſter praſtiſe it: as on 


anne 
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re een TTY . 
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on the contrary, haw- every cuſtom 
— — e ee orgy 1 1 in whom 


S 9o0b oft rags ch in 


60000 


bg * * 
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* r t 
72 ee 815 
par eee 80 of 2994 ; 
Wia ot u complain, "of. the Seel | 
faith Senecu, and yet have much more than we 
3 with; Qur dives, ſays he; are ſpent ei- 
ther in duing nothing at. all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: we are 


1 pert 
* 


n 1 8 


af time, 


always complaining our days are few,...and. afting as 
thavgh»there would: be no end of; them. That noble 


philoſopher 


has deſeribed aur inconfiſtency with . our; 


ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
of — and: «thought: Which: are eren to his 


5 


4 VYwpy 


r te 


” # 1 , * 


— nien kids wholly e with 
Itſelf in a point that, bears ſome affinity; to the former, 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs; of life in ge- 
' moral; wo are wWiſhing every period of, it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of bu- 
ſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at ho- 
nours, then to retire, Thus, although the whole of life 
is allowed by every one to} be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions 
of it appear long and tedious. We are for 7 
our ſpan in general but would ſain contract the parts 


which. it is compoſed, The uſurer would be very well 


ſatisfied to have all the time aunihilated that lyes be- 


tween the preſent moment and next quarter day. 


The 


politieian would be contented to loſe three years in his 


life, could he place things in the poſture which he fan- | 


cies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of time. 
The lover would be glad, to ſtrike out of his exiſtence 


all the: moments that are to paſs AWAY hae the happy | 


meeting. 


ere. 
tom 


om 
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meetings Thus; as faſt as our time runs, we 8 , 
very glad in moſt parts of our; lives that it ran much 
faſter than it does. Several hours of the day haug upon 
our hands, nay, we wiſh away whole years; and travel 
through time as through a country filled with many - 
wild and empty waſtes; Which wẽwe would | fain bugry 
over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettler 
ments or imaginary paints of reſt Which are diſperſed 
up and down'hy wt : % emf} toagel on of 
Ir we may divide the life of moſt, men into twenty 


parts, we ſhall / find that at leaſt nineteen of them are 


mere gaps; and chaſms, which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I da not however include in this 
calculation the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual 
hurry of affairs; but of :thoſeronly who are not always 
engaged in ſcenes af aſtian ; and I hope. I ſhall not de 
an unacceptable: piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I 
point out to them dertain methods ſor the filling u their 
empty ſpaces: of life. The methods dere, propoſe t 
them are as follow-on eats e ee act 

Tu E firſt is the exerciſe. of virtue, in he moſt gens⸗- 
* acceptation of the ward. That particular ſcheme 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper and ſind a man 
in buſmeſs more than the moſt active ſtat ion of life. Ta 
adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflut- 
on are duties that fall in our way almoſt every day of 

our lives. A man has frequent opportunities of mitib 

gating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice: 16 
the charaſter af a deſerving man; of ſoftening the on- 
vious, quieting the angry, and reſtiſying the, ptejulb 
diced ; - which are all of them, employ ments ſuited 
to a reaſounbie: nature, and bring great fatis faction 


to the perſen Wwho CE himſelf in them with 


oa: N © N 11 oe eb 3040S non F3T 203i; 36 

THERA is enden ang of xintne' that may find eme 

ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we lare al- 

together left to ourſelves and deſtitute of company and 

converſation; I mean that interoourſe and communica- 
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up ia perpetual chearfalneſs of temper, and enjoys every 
' - with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The time never 


7 * : , — 
* ” 
* 


ours when thoſe of other men àre the moſt unactive: 


— ſorrowys, e ee to . 1 


* 
dies colour from thoſe hours which we here employ in r 
Putting in prattice this method of paſſing away our time. 


to lye dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to 


virtue; it is neeeſſary to find out proper employments 


MISCELLANY. 


withthe <meta of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps 


moment the ſatisfattion of thinking himſelf in company 


Hes heavy upon him: itiis impoſſible for him to be alone. 
His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 


he no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the 
conſciouſneſs of that preſence which every where ſur- 
rounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its fears; 


'extfiqnce:: 5532 offw em e to lit en Fr 
nA here enlyiconſideredthe. neceſſity of a mes 
deingrivirtuous, that he may habe ſomething to do; but 
If iwe*confider further, that the exercife of virtue is not 
vnly an amuſementofor.the'time-it laſts; but that its in- 8 
Auen extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lye 2 
beyond the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take 


virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for 


Wu n a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 


has opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
all wWe think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it 


his ruin or diſadvantage g but becauſe the mind cannot 
be always in its fervoung nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 


fori* in its relaxationz. | | 
Tur next method therefore that ed D to 
fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent divgrſions. 
I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to 
be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely 


_ Innocent, and have nothing eiſe to recommend them 


but that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind 
of gaming has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall 
not determine; but 1 think it is very wonderful to ſee 


0 A 7 away a en W 
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u ſufſling, and. dividing. a pack of cards wich other 
converſation but WHat is made up of a few game phraſes, 


THE ME * 


and no other ideas mut thoſe of black or red ſpots rang- 
ed together in different figures. Would not a man 
laugh, ehen 87; 90007, his; Horſes pomplaining thas | 


life is ſhort? 4 1.8 29 

Tus Rage might be made a p el 1A Tan aft 
moſt. noble and a entertainments, mos ip. 1 
proper regulations. ps pra eager 

Bor the mind never, Nn e 56 nom6m r 
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in the converſation, of à well - choſen, friend. There is 
indeed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable to 
the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtugus ſriend. It eaſes. 


and unloads the mind, clears and improves he. under- 
ſtanding, engenders thaughts. and Rnowledge, animates 
virtue and good reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſſions, 
and finds employment for moſt of the vacant hours of life. 


- Nis x.7,-to:ſuch.,an, intimacy. with a particular perſons 
1 would endeavour after a more general converſation 
| with. ſuch, as are able to entertain and improve tho 


with whom they converſe, which are qualifications th 


ſeldom. 2 aſunder. $34; mila in bnd 273 Y 8 
Tuxxx are many other uſelul 8 at. life, 


which: one would endeayour to multiply, that one might 
on all,occafions have recourſe to ſomething xather than 


ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adriſt with any. er 


that chances to riſe in, it. 


4 CH + 3334 


Ana that has a taſts in muſic, 8 arch 


tetures, is like. one that has another ſenſe, when com- 


pared with ſuch as have no, reliſh of thoſe..arts. |... The 


floriſt; the planter, the gardner, the ulſbandman, When 
they are only as accompliſhments. to 
are great relieſs to a country liſe, and MISHN:IAYS: op: 
ful to thoſe who Gy; poſſeſſed of when, „abs call. 
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tion; that *he- was not diſtinguimed from Gb nen 
* by any ſingularity either natural or affected“ 
I.rx is an eminent inſtance of Web rbins ſuperiority to 
che reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate knbw- 
ledge from thoſe weakneſſes by which knowſedge' is 
generally diſgraced; that he was able to excell in ſcience 
and wiſdom, without purchaſing them by the neglect of | 
 : little things; and that he ſtöcd alone, merely'Vecauſs 1 
he had left the reſt of mankind behind' 1 not' becauſe ( 
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N deviated from the bentem trüft: ?: 

Wuorv nx after the example of Phitareh; mould 
compare the lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this part 
.of Newtons character, to view with great advantage, 

by oppoſing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the- only man 
Ob later ages, Who has any pretenſions to bong ee 
bim the palm of genius or ſclence. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful! con- 
demplation df almoſt every other! objeft of knowledge a 
curious inſpettion into common life; and after having 
ſurveyed nature as a philoſopher, had examined men's 

, buſineſs and boſoms” as a ſtateſman; yet failed ſo 
much in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that in the moſt 
Aucrative poſt to Which a great and wealthy kingdom 

Could advance him, he felt all the miſeries of diſtreſs ful 
poverty, and committed all che crimes to which poverty 
incites. Such were at once his negligence and rapacity, 
that, as it is ſaid, he would gain by unworthy prac- 
tices that money, Which, when ſo ucquired, his ſer- 
vants might ſteal from one end of the table, „ "while he 
at ſtudious and abſtrafted at che other. 

As . ſrateety any man has renchéd the Aeshdeesd er | 
few have ſunk to the weaknels/6f Bacon but almoſt all 
the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain: any participation of 
his knowledge, fel likewiſe fome contagion of his de- 
| Fes; and opſtruct the yeneration which learning would 
procure, by folties waar of leſd td which only Learning 
could betray, thent. inen, enge 
Ix has been formerly remarked by the Guardian 
the world puniſies with tod greatif&verity- the efror 
thoſe, who imagine that the ignorante of little things 
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0 it is, chat as more can detect petty failings than can 1 
diſtinguiſh. or eſteem great qualifications; and as man- 7 


kind is in general more eaſily diſpoſed to cenſure than 


to admiration, contempt is often incurred by flight u- 
ſtakes, which mou virtue or uſefulneſs. cannot FR | 
— N % e, 

Vr ſuch e pak Weber n n . is not bach 


for 4 man deeply immerſed; in ſtudy to and; no man 


can become qualified for the. common intercourſes of 
liſe, by private meditation; the manners of the: world 


are not a regular ſyſtem, planned by philoſophers upon 
ſettled principles, in which every cauſe has a congruba 


effect, and one part has a juſt reference to another. Of 


the faſhions prevalent in every country, à few: have 
ariſen, perhaps, from particular temperatures of the. 
climate, à few: more from the conſtitution of the govern 


ment; but the greater part have grown up by. chance: 


been flarted: by caprice, ben contrived by affectation, 


or borrowed without any juſt motives ** en from 
that countries: Sogn 12hett in e 


Ox all theſe, the ſavage that bunte nis prey apen che 
N and the ſage that ſpeculates in his cloſet, 
muſt neceſſarily live in equal ignorance; yet by the ob- 
ſervation of theſe triſles it is, that the ranks of mankind 
are kept in order, that the addreſs of one to another is) 
regulated, and the general aner en e en | 
on with facility and method. Moc 
Tuns things, therefore, chovigh inal intheniſeives;: 
become great by their frequeney; and he very much 
miſtakes his own intereſt, who, to the unavoidable: un- 
Kilfulneſs' of abſtraction and retirement, adds à volun- 
tary neglect of common forms, and incteaſes the di. 


advantages of a ſtudious courſe of life by an arrogant? 


contempt of thoſe practices, by which others endeavour: ; 
to gain favour and multiply friendſhipj s. 
AREAL and interior diſdain of faſhion ni cab 
mony; is; indeed, not very often to be found: much / 


the greater part of thoſe who pretend to laugh att 


ſoppery and ſormality, ſecretly wiſh to- have poffeſſeck 
thoſe qualifications whick they pretend to deſpiſe; and! 
W a ä awaſh PI —_— 
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| which they have fo deeply Jmbibed, endenvour to Hat 
den themſelves in à ſullen approbation of their own co- 
lour. Neutrality is a ſtate, into which the buſy paſſions 

of man cannot eaſily ſubſide, and he who is in danger 
_ of the pangs of envy, is generally — — 
1 his imaginatign with an effort of contempt. -- 


\Somw't; however, may be found, who a perte t b) dy 
au conſciouſneſs; of great abilities and elevated by a 


| Jong courſe of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily con- 
fign themſelves to ſingularity, affect to croſs the roads 


of life becauſe they know that they mall not be juſtled, 


and indulge a; boundleſs gratification of will becauſe 
they perceive that they ſhall be quietly; obeyed; . Men 
_ of'this kind are generally known by the name &: Hu- 
xX'o UR 15 TS, an appellation; by which he that has 
obtained it, and can be contented to keep it, is ſet free 


at once from the ſhackles of faſnion; and can Fo in or 


out, ſit or ſtand, be talkative or filent, gloomy or mer- 


my, advance abſurdities or oppofe demonſtration; with. 


out any other reprehenſion from mankind, than that it 


3s his way, that he is an 92e e ar muſt de get 


alone. „ IP. in 30 {85 7 Ft Nan 


Tuts ſeems ae en 'paſiport supi he 


various faftions of mankind; and thoſe: on whom it is 
beſtowed, appear. too frequently 
with which their captices are ſuffered, as an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a genius to which 


ſiubmiſſion is univerſally paid, and whoſe irregularities 


are only conſidered as conſequences of its vigour. Theſe 
peculiarities, however, are always found to ſpot a cha- 
raſter though they may not totally obſcure it, and he 
Who expects from mankind; that they ſhould give up 
_ eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; in compliance with his ſingle will; 
and exafts that deſerence which he does not pay. nay 

be endured , but can never be approved. 
SIN GOULAR IT is, I think, in its own nature 


N univerſally and invariably. diſpleaſing: in whatever re- 


ſpect a man differs ſrom others, he muſt be conſiderei 
by chem as either worſe or better. By being better, it 
id well known that a man gains admiration oftener than 


_— fince * of his Tg muſt neceſ· 


* | ſarily 


confider the patience 
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ſarily condemm him that gives it; ad a man 
often pleaſes by inferiority, there are few who deſire to 

give fuch plèaſure. Let the truth is, that ſingularity is 
— always regarded as a brand of flight reproach; | 
and where it is aſſociated with acknowledged merit, 
ſerves. as an abatement or an allay of excellence, by 
which weak eyes are reconciled to its luſtre, and by 
which _ Randle” is not gained at leaſt Er is 
averted. b 


Bur let no man 8 er e exe wht 
rit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify ſingu- 
larity: it is as hazardous for a moderate underftanding 
to uſurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a common 
form to play over the airs of unconteſted beauty. The 
pride of men will not patiently endure to fee one, whoſe 
underſtanding or attainments are but level with their 
own, break the rules by which they have conſented to 
be bound, or forſake the direction which they ſubmif- 

fively follow. All violation of eſtabliſned practice, im- 


plies in its own nature a rejection of the common opinion,. 


a defiance of common cenſure, and an appeal from ge- 
neral laws to private judgment: he, therefore, who 
differs from others without — advantage, ought 
not to be angry if his arrogance, is puniſhed with ridi- 
eule; if thoſe, whoſe example he ſuperciliouſly over- 
looks, point him out to derifion,- and. hoot him back 
again into the common read. i 
Tu E pride of ſingularity is bus e in little 
things; „where right and wrong are indeterminable, and 
where, therefore, vanity is without excuſe. | But there 
are occaſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. 
To be pious among -infidels, to be. diſintereſted in a 
time of general yenality, to lead a life of virtue and 
reaſon in the midſt of ſenſualiſts, is a proof of a mind 
intent on nobler things than the praiſe or blame of 
men, of a ſoul fixed in the contemplation of the high- 
eſt good, od yo ew to. the en * cuſtom or 
2 example. 872 
IN moral and reſigtous: queſtions 1 «wits dn | 
will hold no conſultations with faſhion ;: becauſe theſe - 
duties are conſtant and re and depend 3 


2 * 


Ll * 
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5 che notions of then, but the — af: W th W. 
Jet even of theſe, the external mode is to be in ſome 


meaſure regulated by the prevailing taſte of the age in ; 


which we live; for he is certainly no friend to virtue. 
ho neglects to 2 it any lawful- attrattion, or ſuffers 
it to diſpleaſe the eye or alienate the affeſtions for 

want of RAN" compliance With faſhionable” corn | 


ti - eur Tannin ein 
. . is yet We of the learned and pious Nelſon, 
chat he was remarkably elegant in his“ manners, and 
Aplendid in his dreſs. He knew, that the eminence of 
his character drew many eyes upon him; and he was 
'exreful not to drive the young or the gay away from re- 
ligion, by repreſenting it as an enemy to any diſtinc- 
tion or enjoimnent;: in which human n n ans 
K delight. | | 
In this A of e 1 hg, ee ee 
Intention to ſubjett reaſon or conſcience: to cuſtom and 
example. To comply with the notions and practices of 
mankind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſocial being; 
becauſe by compliance only he can pleaſe, and by plea- 


 Aing only he can. become uſeful: but as the end is not 


to be loſt for the ſake of the means, we are not to give 
-up virtue to complaiſance ; for the end of complaiſance 

is only to gain the kindneſs of our fellow beings, whoſe 
| :kiniineſs is deſirable. only as inſtrumental to | happineſs, 
and 1 en n BY Rome rig 1 14 Mrs gs ng 
W 8 


eee eee. 


| No Life pleaſing to God, that is wot uſeful to Man. 
An Eaſtern Story. Advent. N 38: bo 


1 T: pleaſed our in A Abbas Caraſcan, from 
whom the kings of the earth derive henour and do- 
minion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the province of 
Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of diſtri- 
/ bution was ſuſpended with impartiality'; and under his 
- adminiſtration the weak were protected, the learned re- 
_ honour > and the 3 became rich: Mirza, 
| | _ therefore, 


— 


therefore „as beheld by every oye. Avid eomplaceney, 
and every tongue pronounced. bleſſings upon his head. 


But it was obſerved that he derived no joy from the be- 


nefits which he diffuſed; he became penſive and melan· 
choly; he ſpent his leiſure in ſolitude; in his palace he 


ſat motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he went out, his 


walk was ſlow, and his eyes were fixed upon the ground: 
he applied to the buſineſs. of ſtate with reluſtance; and 


reſolved to: relinquiſh, the toib of government, of which a 


he cpuld no longer enjoy the reward. 
H, therefore, * a 
— of our ſovereign; and being aſked what was his 


requeſt, he made this reply; May the Lord of the 
« world forgive the fave. whom he. has honoured, if 


% Mirza. preſume again to lay the bounty of Abbas. at 
* his feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of a 


«, country, fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus; and- a 
6 city glorious, above all; others, except that only which 


4 refleſts the ſplendor of thy preſence. But the longeſt 


«life isa period ſcarce. ſufficient. to prepare for death: 
< all other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the tail of 
* emmets in the path of the traveller, under whoſe. 
« faot they periſh. for, ever; and all, enjoyment is un- 
ce ſabſtantial and evaneſcent, as the colours of the bo 
ce that appears in the interval of a ſtorm... Suffer me, 
, therefore, to prepare for the approach of, eternity, let 


«, me give up my ſoul to meditation: let ſolitude and 


« ſilence acquaint me with the my ſteries of, devotion; : 


et me forget the world, and by. the world be forgot- 
« ten, till the moment arrives, in which the veil of 
eternity ſhall fall, and L ſhall be found. at the bar of 


« ther ALMIGHTY.” Mirza then bowed. Manet 1 
to the earth, and ſtood ſilent. Rs 1 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, chat at 1 
theſe words he, trembled upon the throne, at the fost- 
ſtool. of Which the world pays homage: he looked round 
upon his. nobles; but every countenance wWwas pale, ank 
every eye was upon the earth. . man opened his 
n and the © Jing, firſt. broke | 
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Min 24, terror and doubt are come upon me. l 
unm atarmed, äs 4 man Who ſuddenly percelves that 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
Ward by an irreſiſtible force: but yet I know not, 
* whethe? my danger is a reality er A dreum. I ar as 
thou aft} à reptile of the earth; my life is à moment, 
end eternity, in which days And years and ages are 
* gothint eternity is before me, for Which I atſe mould 
prepute: but by whom them haſt the Faithfuf be go- 
verned? by thoſe only, who h#ve m0 fear of judg- 
* ment by thofe' only, whoſe" Hfe is brutal, becauſe 
« like btutes they do not conſider that they fhatl die? 
* Or Who, indeed, are the Faithful? Are the buſy mul. 
+ tiende” that crowd the city, int 4 Nate of perdition? 
ad is thé cell of che Derviſe alone the gate of P. 
_ * radife? To all, the life of a'Detviſe-is not poſſible: 
4 to all; therefore, it cannot be a duty. Depart to tlie 
«. houſe Which has in this city been prepared for thy re- 
e ſidenée: Iwill meditate the feaſon of thy requeſt; 
and may he who illuminates the mind of the humble 
_ & eiable ine to determine Wich wiſdom - 
Minz 4 depatted; and on the chird day having re- 
eetved no command, he again requeſted an audience, 
And it was gtantec. When he entered the royal pre- 
Fence; his cortitenance appeared more chearful; he 
drew a letter from his boſom; and having kifſed it he 
reſented it With his right hand. My Lord, „ ſaid he, 
1 have learned by this letter, which I received from 
.* "Cofro# the Iman who ſtands now before thee, in 
wit mamer life may be beſt improved. 1 am en- 
„ abled to look back with pleaſijre, and forward with 
hope; and 1 all now rejoice REF to be the ſhadoiy 
* of thy power at Tauris, and to keep thoſs honours 
© Which 1 fo lately wiſhed to reſign, » The king, Who 
madd liſtened to Mirza with 4 mixture of furprize and 
cliriofity , immelliately gave the letter to Coro, and 
ebifimanded” that it ſhould be read. The eyes of the 
court were at once turned upon ths hoary ſage, whoſe 
ebuntenance was ſuffuſed with an honeſt bluſh ; and it 
was not without fome heſitatton thak he read theſe 
q OO Fs «To 
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1 To Mirza, whom the wiſdom! of Abbas our mighty 
« Lord has honoured; with dominion, be everlaſting 
„ health! When 1 heard thy purpoſe to withdraw. the 
« bleſlings of thy government from the thouſands of 
„ 7aw#is;i my heart was wounded with the arrow of 
« affliction; and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. But 
„ who ſhall ſpeak before the king, when he is troubled; 

« and who ſhall. boaſt of knowledge, when he is di- 
«. ſtreſſed by doubt? To thee I will relate the events of 
* my youth, which thau-haſt renewed before me; and 
« thoſe.traths:which they taught me, . the Nnoyhot 
« multiply to:thee.* tut: ada > 
. <:Unvper' the inftrution: of tlie phyſician Alana, 
J obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
„ who were ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter 

s plants, Which the ſun has impregnated with the ſpirit 

« of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and 
* mortality, which were perpetually riſing before me, 
„% made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſa the grave 
% open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to con- 
template only the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe 
5. every acquiſition which I could not keep. I. con- 
e ceived an opinion, that as there was no merit but in 
« voluntary poverty, and filent meditation, thoſe who 
* deſired money were not proper objects of bounty; 
and that by all who were proper objeſts of bounty, 
< money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buried mine in 
« the earth; and rehouncing ſociety, I wandered into 
«< a wild and ſequeſtered part of the country: my 
* dwelling was a cave by the ſide of a hill, I drank 
-** the running water from the ſpring, and eat ſuch; fruits 
and herbs as I could find. To increaſe: the auſterity 
of my life, I frequently watched all night, ſitting at 
« the entrance of the cave with my face to the.caſt, 
« reſigning:myſelf_. to the. ſecret influences of the P ro- 
« phet, and expecting illuminations from above. 

* morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as I — 

c the horizon glow) at the, approach of the ſun, the 
* power of ſleep became irreſiſtibte, and 1 ſunk under 
it. I-yinagined myſelf ſtill fitting at the entrance of 
my bellz that the dawn "We and that as, I % 
275 98 | 5 66 
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1d earneſtly for the firſt beam of day, u dah ſpot 
v appeared to interdept it. I perceived that it was in 
«'motian;' it encreaſed in ſiae as it drew near; and at 
2 length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. II ſtill kept 
* my eye fixed ſtedſaſtiy upon it, and ſawi it aliglit at 
* u ſmall diſtance, Where I now deſcried a:fox whoſe 
„ two fore legs appeared: to be broken. Before this 
ſox the eagle. laid part of a kid, which ſhe had 
< brought in her talons, and them diſappeared. When 
* awaked I laid my ſobeliead upon the ground, and 
. hleſfedithe prophet for the infuſtion -of the morning. 
« ] reviewed my. dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf: 
Deen; thou haſt done well to:renounce the tymult, 
che buſineſs, and the vanities of life: but; thaw haſt 
'«. as yet'only done it in part: thou art ſtill every day 
* puſied in the ſearch of food, thy mind ib not wholly 
i ut Aſt; neither is this truſt in PàæoVvibE NOH complete. 
* What art thou taught by this viſion? If; ihou haſt 
<« ſeen an eagle commiſfioned by H aver torfeed:a fox 
Wi INE is lame, ſhal not the hand of Ha aver alſo ſup» 
thee with food; when that which ' prevents thee 
* ws. m procuring: it ſor chyſelf, is not neceſſity but de- 
56 votion? I was now con fident of a miraculous ſupply, 
-« that'T' neglected to walk out for my repaſt, which, 
after the firſt day I expeſted with an impatience that 
-<'foft:me little power of attending to any other object: 
his impatience, however, I labuured to ſuppreſs, 
e and perſiſted in myreſatution; but my eyes at length 
t began to fail me; and my knees ſmote each other ; 
T threw myſelf backward, and hoped my weakneſs 
40 Would ſoon increaſs*to inſenſibility. But I was ſud - 
Ye 'denly ronſed'by the voice of an inviſible being who 
44 ed theſe words: Co/rox, I am the angel who, 
by che command of the ALMIGH TW, have re- 
Eiſtsred che thoughts of thy heart, which I am now 
eommiſſioned to reprove. While thou waſt attempting 
to become wiſe above that which is revealed. thy folly 
nas perverted the inſtruction which was vouchſafed thee. 
r thou difabled as the Fox? haſt thou not rather the 
owers of the Eagle? Ariſe; let the Eagle be the ob- 
of thy emulation! To! pain and ſickneſs, be thou 
4 ee again 


4 
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ſhot again. the indiſetgerief eaſe and health,” Vide 10 nor | 
reſt, but aftion. If thou doft good. to man, as an evi 4 


- 


a. . 
Nie TR x ow x 
= a - e. 
£) Sis SE N 
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_—_— 
r 
- py: 


: 


In 1 
ept I from moral to divine ß and that: happineſs hien is the Lt: 
at pledge of Paradife, "wilt be thy reward apor'earth;."'' 1 7 
oſs 4A T theſs words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 1 ; — 
his a mountain had been overturned at my ſeer. I hum. oh! 
ad «/ bled myſelf in the duſt; I returned to the «city; L br 
en dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet Lbeeame rich; 1 
nd « My ſkill in reſtoring health to the body, game me 5 N 
8. «frequent n of curing. the 'diſpales- of ths 1 
fe « ſoul, I put on the ſacred veſtments; 1 grew eminent Ws 
lt, 1 te my merit; and it was the pleaſure of thokiog 7388 
& that 1 ſhould ſtand before him. Now, there 1 
7 « not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge that 1 have WA. 
y not received;'as the fands of the defart"drink wp#h nay 
. drops of rain, or the dew of the morning 5% do I 1 
ſt Alo Who àm but duſt imbibe the inſtrüctions s' of the EE 
* Prophet. Believe then that ft is he who tells thee, 184 
* « all Knowledge is prophane; Which terminates' 9 0 WY 
> «: ſelf; and by à life waſted in Tpeculation , little even N 
4 of this can be gained. When the gates of — 1 
n « are thrown open before thee; thy mind Thalf be irra⸗ Es! 
* diated in a moment; here thou canſt little more wan mn 
3 «Pls error upon error; there thou ſhalt- build truth 1 

c * upon truth! Wait, therefore, for the glori ious Winken; Tf. 

« and in che mean time emmlate the eagle. Mück * 1 

in thy power ; And therefore; much is expetted bf 1 

* thes) Thivugh the ALMIGHTY only n give 1 
virtue; yet, as à prince, thou mayſt ſtimulate thoks 1 

to beneffcenes, Wü att from no higher motive: than 1 

e jmm ediate intersſt: thou canſt not Produce the prin- 1 

« 'ciple; but but mayſt enforce the praRtice- / The relief 1 

«the poor is etjual, whether they recelve it from often- UN: 

e tation, of charity; and the effect of example 18 d kl 

„ ſame; whether it be intended to obtain the favour * 112 

f GOD r man, Let thy virtue be tlius ditfufed; i | 

« And if chou believeſt With reverence, thou malt be | 175 

neccepted above. Farewel. May the mile of H 1 ns FE 

enen ee Heavens, bs upon thee! 1 

| 1 . *POI: and ; 5 
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and againſt thy maniocia the: volume of Hrs wil 


<; may happineſs, be written! “! 

Tux King, whoſe-doubts like thoſe An were 

: = removed, looked up with a ſmile that communicat- 

ed the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his 

_ government; and ;commanded-- theſe events to be re- 

Corded, to the end that poſterity may know, «that no 
like is pleaſing eee but that wich is WAG: 

<ManxiND! , e n nnn en 

ONE SIT Wh 2 6 .. 2h, ene ray 


J - "IF . * 2 
* — — | 0 . 
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- 
Vous 11600 1 . 7 2411 1 * 4 
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135 14 


"yy 495] 
OE OY te * 


, * Deen eee 
4 look into all kinds of men, there are none whom 
| 1 conſider with ſo much pleaſure, as as thoſe wWho have 

| any thing new or extraordinary in their charatters, or 
ways of. . „Fox this reaſon I have often, amuſed 
myſelf f with Dee the race of. people called 
| ; ta many of whom I have met with, in moſt of the 
| -eonſiderable towns, which I have paſſed through in the 

courſe of my travels. . They are, indeed, ſo difſemi- 
vated through all the trading parts of the world, that 


% 


they are become the inſtruments. by which the moſt di- 


ſtant nations converſe with one another, and by which 
mankind are knit together in a general carreſpondence: 
they are like the pegs and nails in A great building, 
which though they are but little valued in themfelves, 


are abſolutely. neceſſary to keep the whole frame together. 


Tx at I may not fall into any common. beaten trafts 
of obſervation, 1. ſhall |. conſider. this people in three 
views; firſt, with regard to their number; ſecond! 

+, their diſperſion ;: and thirdly, their adherence to their 


"religion; and afterwards endeavour to ſhew, firſt, what 
natural reaſons, and ſecondly, what providential reaſons 


| Way be aligned for theſe three remarkable particulars. 
vi 


HE Gems are looked upon by many to be as nu- 


merous at preſent, as e were e in che land 
ol 8 Canaan. ; 


; | 118 
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1 1s is anderkel, conſidering che dreadful flaugh- 
wh made of them under ſome of the Roman emperors, 
which hiſtori ans deſcribe by the death of many hundred, 
thouſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſacres and 


perſecutions they have undergone in Tur tes, as) well aa 


in all Chriſtian nations of the world. The Rabbius, to 
expreſs the great havock which has been ſometimes 
— of them, tell us, after their uſual manner of hy. 
perbole, that there were ſuch torrents of holy bloed 
ſhed, as carried rocks of an hundred r in eircum- 


| 1 ference: above three miles into the fe. 


Tu EIR diſperſion is the ai ede particular 
in this people They ſwarm over all the Baſt; and are 
ſettled in the remoteſt parts of Chiua : they are ſpreat - 
thro! moſt of the nations of Europe and Afric; and many 
families of them are eſtabliſhed in the YPeft < Indies: not 
to mention whole nations bordering, on Prefter - Joh! 


country, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of Ama. 


rica, if we may give any credit to their on writers. 


Tui firm adherence to thelr religion, is no leſs 


remarkable than their numbers and diſperſion, eſpec 

conſidering it as perſecuted or contemned over the 

of the whole earth. This is likewiſe the more remark. 

able; if we confider the frequent apoſtaſies of this people, 

when they lived under their kings, in the land of Pro. 

eſe, and within fight of their temple. OO ot 
Ir in the next place we examine, what may be the 


in the Geus, and which are not to be found in any 


other religion or people, I can, in the firſt place, attri- 


bute their . to nothing but their conſtant u 
ment, their abſtinence, their ex emption 


celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and generally are married 

ber peg: 4 25 the . ann: way deſcend. from 
em.! 4 D8 BILE * 4141] 

* * is A ſecond remarkable particular of that 

people, tho? not ſo hard to be accounted for. 

were always in rebellions and tumults while they had the 

W and holy he in view, for * reaſon they 


\, e | have 


f 


W reaſons for theſe three particulars which we find 


above all; their frequent marriages; for they Ibok un 
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Beides, the wliole people is now a rute of ſuch mer. 
Shants as are wanderers by proſeſſton; and at the ſame 


sche. Old Bible. Their: diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſe 
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mb been driven but of ted abliscben f in 
the land of Fromi ſo. They have as oſten been baniſh- : 
ed out! of moſt other places where they have, ſettled, 
Which muſt very much diſperſe and ſcatter a people, and 
«oblige: them to ſeek:a livelihood; where they can find it. 


time are in moſt, if not all, places ineapable of either 
Lands or offices, that might engage them to) make any 

part-of the world their home., | 45 
Inis diſperſion would: probably: have loft their reli. 
Sidn, had it not been ſecured. by the ſtrength of its con- 
Kitution ; for they are to live all in a body, and gene- 
rally within the fame ineloſure ; to marry among them. 
ſelves and to eat no meats that are not killed or pre- 
pared. their own way. This ſhuts them out from all 
table converſation, and the moſt agreeable intercourſes 
af life; aud by conſequence, excludes: wg from the 
moſt ꝓrobable means of converſinn. 

fol e5 in the laſt place, we conſider. ery beni | 
; yu may be aſſigned ſor theſe three particulars, we 
| | find that their eee diſperſion; and adherence 
$£0:their religion, have furniſhed: every: age, and every 
nation of- the world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the 
Chriſtian faith ;; not only as theſe very particulars are 
foretold of them, but as they themſelves are the de- 
poſitaries of theſe and all the other propheſies, which 
us with a ſufficient cloud: of witneſſes that atteſt the truth 


through all parts of the world. The adherence to their 
religion makes their teſtimony .unqueſtionable; Had 
the whole body of the;Fews: been converted to Chriſtiani- 
ty, we ſhould certainly have thought all the propheſies 
of the Old Teſtament, that: relate to the coming and 
hiſtory of our Bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and 
have voked upon them, with the prbpheſies of the 
»wibyls, as t many years alter the events they pre. 
_ mimaabe 0 e ot watt dal! „40 
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' . Finkue, in; Diſtreſa, repreſented i in the Ste doro, 


AMAND & SAMDN een ee Speer. ee | 
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HA . had occaſion to mention 4 
noble ſaying of Seusca the philoſopher, that à vir? 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with. misſortunes, and riſing 


above them, is an object on which: the gods themſelves 


may lock down with delight. I ſhall therefore ſet bed 


fore my reader a ſcene of this kind of ai 3 5 


life. for the ſpeculation of this day. 28.01% N 

AN eminent citizen, who had lived "A 8 faſhion 
and era was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidableperplexity in his affairs, reduced to a lo con- 
dition. There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs 


' poverty, - which made: him rather chooſe to —_— his . 
than 


manner of living : to his preſent circ ces 
ſolicit his friends, in order ta ſupport thaw of an; 
eſtate, when: the ſubſtance was gone. His wiſe, who was 


a woman of ſenſe and virtue, hehaved herſelf on this oc. 


caſion / with uncommon decency, and never appeared ſo 
amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of upbraiding him 
with the ample fortune ſhe, had brought, or the many. 
prep offers C: had refuſed for. his fake, ſhe Tedoubled, 
inſtances. of her . eagle her N was, 


* 6484 


cms pin home a fey time when he we we not 2 
him, and 5 1 ied her in. 99 chich ſhe endearonred 
to cone Fab gud alyays þ put og r of chearfulneſs to re- 
ceive him. To le 


en he G eilcs their eldeſt daughter. 


(whom I. Hall call Ananda) was ſent into the country, 
to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſer- 


ran of the family. This you! Ne was apprehenſive 


e ruin which was  approa 11725 Private 

cg Pn in fe peigh e = d. 9 & her = 

account. 9 t. ball ed Kom to 1 900 a ather“ 
airs. N pal in the blo * Ea youth'andÞeau veau 

ty, when tlie ner 0 of the manor, who often calle * 

at ran farmer's * as he followed his country mm 
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foll-paſſionately-in love with her. He was a man of great 


eee but from a looſe education had contralted a 
heart 


y averſion to marriage. He thereſore entertained 


a deſign upon Amanda's virtue, which at (preſent he 
cmhought ſit to keep private. The innocent creature, who 


never ſuſpetted his intentions, was pleaſed with his per- 


ſon and having obſerved: his growing I for her, 


hoped, dy ſo advantageous a match, ſhe might quickly 
be in a capacity of ſupporting her impoveriſh'd relations. 


One day as he called to ſee her, he found her in tears 


over a jetter ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which 
gave an account that her father had lately been ſtripped 
of every thing by an execution. The lover, who with 
ſome difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, took 
this oecaſion to make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs. Amanda confuſion when ſhe found his preten- 

ſions were not honourable. She was now deſerted of all 


her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſhing from 


him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up in her 


chamber. He immediately diſpatched: a gh to 


| her nber win W. — Ar Trial '$: 
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1 Have heard of your WR did offered 
your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle 


of on Bar four hundred pounds A year, and to lay down 
| 6 the ſum for which you are now difreſſed,' 1 will be 


5 ingenuous „as to tell you | that 1 do tive intend mar- 


8 riage * but if vou are wiſe, yon will uſe your autho- 


rity, with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an 
e of oth You, and 200 e , and of mak. 


t „ 


ln bann 17 312 2110 4 11 1100 2 


12 


its 11 x 1 ter came 100 kind Kuh, age 
the opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
e did not think it ag to explain hi If” to the 


Aegean, but defiri fro 1 1 e the gext mor- 
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Dene, Child, 2. 4 u ; IN? 18 WA 5 EY 7 5p : 
Von father, and 1 have _ now received 74 


« .would'throw us to a lower degree of miſery than any 
thing which is come upon us. How could this bar- 


© barvus man think that che tendereſt of parents would 


© be' tempted to ſupply their want, by giving up the beſt 


c of children to infam my and ruin? It is amean and cruel 


i artifice to make this propoſal at a time when he thinks 
our neceſſities muſt "compel. us to any thing ; but we 
will not eat the bread of ſhame ; and therefore we 
© charge thee not to think of us, but. to avoid the ſnare 
© which'is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pity ing us: 
it is not ſo bäd as you have — been told.” All 
© things” will yet be yell, and 1 1 ſhalt write my child 
* 3 N 
'<F'wave be Hues, 1 know not how T was 
a - nel to ſay things Would mend, 'As'T'was going o 
© T Was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that Knocked at 


„ door and had brought us an unenpefked fupply or "S 
debt Which had long been owing.” Oh! T wilt now tell 


* thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt without 
fſupport, having conveyed what little money I could 
* raiſe to your poor father. — Thou wilt weep | to think 
« where he is, yet be affured he will ſoon be at liberty. 

That cruel letter would have broke his heart, püt 1 
© have concealed it from him. I have no com panion af 


< preſent beſides little Parry , who ſtands watching my 


© looks às I write, and is erying for her ſiſter: ſhe ſays 
« ſhe is ſure you are not well, having diſcovered that 

my preſent trouble is about you, But do not think I 
Would thus repeat my ſorrows, to grieve thee.” No, it 
is to intreat thee not to make them inſuppor 
adding what would be whorſe than all. Let us bear 
« chearfully an affliction, which we have not brought 


on ourſelves, and remember there is is a power who can : 
better deliver us out of it, than by the lofs of thy. in, | 


9 eee Heaven my ode? e e 
3 ax 4 affeftionate W 
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letter from a gentleman Who pretends love to 
you; With a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and 


table, by 


gf 
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Tus meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſe@%6\ge. 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried: it firſt toſhis thafter, 
who he imagined. would be glad to have an opportunity 
_ of giving it into her hands himſelt. His, maſter was 

_ impatient to know the ſucceſs, of his propoſal, and! chere. 
fore broke open the letter, privately, 
in diſtreſs; but at the ſame time was. infinitely, furpriſed 
_ Luppreſs/the letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and 
carried in ta Amanda. All. his endeavours to ſee her 
were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter 


i 4 * 


from her mother. He would not part with, it but upon 


condition that ſhe. ſhould, read it without leaving the 
room. While ſhe was peruſing it, be fixed his eyes on 


her face. with the deepeſt attention: her concern gave a 
new ſoftneſs to her uty, and when ſhe burſt into 
tears, he could no longer refrain from bearing a part in 


letter, and was reſolved to make .teparation for having 


been the occaſion, of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed 


„ Bah I 2 . : o 4 

to ſee the ſecond epiſtle which he now wrote to Am- 

da's mother. n ee en n neee 
; | 
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IAM full of ſhame, and wil never forgive.myſelf, 
if I have not your pardon for What I lately wrote. 
It was far from my intention to add trouble to the 


_* afflited;, nor could any thing but my being a,ſtanger 


e 
n 


<. to: you, have betrayed me into a fault, for; which, if 1 


Ufe, I ſhall endeavour to make. you amends, as a ſon. 


Tou cannot be unhappy while 4vands is your daugh- 
_ © ter: nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it, which 
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Tn Is letter he ſent by his, ſteward, and ſoon, after 


of - 


went up to town himſelf to complete the generous aft 
he 
tl; „ tance 


1 


4 
| 


to ſee the, contents. 


to find his offers rejected. Hqweyer: he refolygd-not,to 


'q 


had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſ. 


. and enjoyed the, double fatisfattion of haviin 
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s the ladies are naturally. become the immediate 
objefts of your gare Will yo permit . complaintt 
to be inſerted in your paper, Whichlzis founded upon ai 
matter of fact? They wih fpardon nieglif. byllaying bed 
foreijou-a particular. inſtanaę L Was latety wwitneſs to of 
their improper behavisur, I endeayour .\tov\gxpoſe i 
reigning evil, which fubjects them, to many ſhameful im- 
putations. Heide dit cone crarl3, ligs mi 1 node 
LR R EVE D Hdaft.week a dinner beard arm a0 
friend; With an intimation that I ſhould ment ſome eri 


agreeable ladies Rt aviyuarriyal, I:foundithat the cums 


pany lconſiſted chiefly: of h ind EEH did met 
tine honour to riſe; but quite diſconcertad me in payingi 
my reſpects, by their av hiſpering sach otitr, and ap 
Pearing to ſtifle. a laugh. Mhen Ms Rated, tei la. 
dies grouped themſelves up in a corners anch eixtered into 
a private cabal, ſeemingly» to diſcourſe: upon points aH 


great ſecreey andi importance, but ofigquahmerrimens: 


and qiverfiom nit yo yg, grogt 1945 214: uM; 9742. ant 


Tax fame conduft of keeping cloſs te their xatlkes 


was;obſerved: ati tabu, where the:ladies ſeated them 


ſelyves together. Their converſation: was here alſo 


_ confined wholly: tor them felves, 3 ſeemed like the- 


myſteries of the Bona Dea, in vchich men were for 


bidden to have any ſhare. It was a cuntinued laugli“ 
and a whiſper from the beginning to the eu of dinner. 
A whole ſentence was f Single / 


Hd | | words, > 


Fg 
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a eee ee of ren 
— his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he marriecb 


Family: to. their bormen pbefperityy ndr 
appy by an alliance to their virtues.. x 
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words, 4 now e forth; duch ag 
quious , horrible, dateſtable, ſuoutun g. N UN. This 
laſt. new - coined. expreſſion, which is only to be found 
in the no vocabulary, ſounds abſurd and diſagree- 
| able, Whenener it is ꝓronouncei ; but from che mouth of 
a lady it is * ſhocking, deteſtable, horrible, and odious, ” 

Nx * friend ſeemed to be in an u geaſy ſituation at his 


own table: but J was far more miſe 3 5 was mute, 


d ſeldom d 


laug h- . he was boy ag eat r, a "ur 
«the ſet before him, could ſcarce appear more, 
lancholy. The rueful length of my face might pont) 
enereaſe the mirth of my tormenters: at leaſt their j 
ſeemed ta riſe in emaſt proportien with my miſery. K 
length, however githe time oſ my delivery approached. 
Dinner ended, Ithe ladies made itheir exit in pairs and 
went . luke the two, Kings 
of nee. he eee eee e 
Mons wm Mr. To ne unt Gel wounded, 
when they imagine themſelves the objefs of ridimile or 
contempt ?: and- the pain is the greater, when it is given 
by: thoſe whomrtliep admire, and fram whom .they are 
ambitious of receiving any marks of countenance and. 
_. Javour.- Let we muſt atiow; that affronts are pardona -. 
bie from ladies, as they are often ꝓrognoſtics of future 
ELindneſs. If a lady ſtrikes our check, We can very wil⸗ 
| lingly e the Precept- A flo, Ahne and emen firs; 
hand ve 8 But 9 of eee 
againſt 2% legal rights of wary poiſoned arrows, and 
ſtabs in the dark, are not more Fopngnant: to the gene- 
ral laws of humanity. - S 44 14 0 Bube K 
Mop ERN Writers of comedy often introduce apert: 
witling into their pieces, who is very ſevere upon the 
reſt: of the company; but all his waggery is ſpoken 
afide. "Theſe gigglers and whiſperers ſeem to be afting: 
the ſame part in company, that this arch rogue does in 
the play. Every word or motion produces à train of 
Hehe * or the 


toa, 


-- 


* 


tha ths ſure to de Mtcommpanied with'a Ser ai upon 
the entrance of any one with ſomething” particular in his 
perſon or manner; hate, ſeen a whole room in a buzz 
bw 4 bee-hive. * M: 

Tu is practice of whilpbrimg, if it is any whets' al- 
vowäble! may perhaps be indulged the” fair fex at 
church, Where the converſation can only be carried on 


by the ſecret ſymbols of a curtſy, an ogle, or a nod. 


A whiſper in this place is very often of great uſe, as 

it ſerves to convey the moſt ſecret intelligence, which a 
lady would be ready to burſt with, if ſe could not find 
vent for it by this kind of auricular confeſſton. A piece 
of ſcandal tranſpires in this manner from one pew to the 
other, then preſently” whizzes along the chancel, from 
whence it crawls up to the Fan „ ell at uad the 
| whole church hums with it. 

Ir were alſo to be: wiſhed, chat the Mdles would be 
pleaſed” to confine themſelves to whiſpering, in their 
tote d tote conferences at an opera or the play - houſe; 
which would be a proper deference to the reſt of the 
audience: In Fance, we are told, it is common ſor the 
Parterre to join with the performers in any favourite 
air: but we ſeem to have carried this cuſtom ſtill further, 
as the company in our boxes, without concerning them- 
ſelves in the leaſt with the play, are even louder than 
the players. The wit ee of a Fanbrugh or a 
Congreve is frequently interrupted by à brilliant dialogue 


between two perſons of faſhion; and a love-ſcene in the 


ſide - box has often been more attended to; than that on 
the ſtage. As to their loud burſts of laughter at the 
theatre, they may very well be excuſed, when they 
are excited by any lively ſtrokes in 'a comedy: but I 
have ſeen our ladies titter at the moſt diftreſsful ſcenes 
in Romeo and Juliet, grin over the anguiſh of a Monimia 
or Belvidera, and fairly laugh King Lear off the ſtage. ö 
Tus the whole behaviour of theſe ladies is in di. 
rekt contradiction to good manners. They laugh when 


they ſhould cry, are joud when they ſhould be ſilent, 


and are filent when 'their converſation' is deſirable. If 
a man in a ſelett company was thus to laugh or whiſ- 
per's your * T ſhould * apt to 2 
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it as an affront, and demand an explanation +; * to 


the ladies, JL Would deſire them to reflect -how. much 
they Would. ſuffer, if their own weapons were turned 
againſt them, and the gentlemen ſhould attack them 


With the ſame. arts of laughing and Whiſpering. But, 
however free. they may be from our reſentment, they 
are ſtill open to ill - natured ſuſpicions. They do not 


conſider, what ſtrange conſtruttions may be put on theſe 


laughs and whiſpers; It were, indeed, of little con- 
ſequence, if we only imagined; that they were taking 
the reputatians.of their acquaintance to pieces, or abuſ- 
ang the company round; but when they indulge them- 


ſelves in this behaviour, ſome perhaps may be led to 


conelude, that they are diſcourſing upon topics, which 
they are aſhamed to ſpeak of in a leſs private manner. 
Ir the miſconduct, which J baye deſcribed, had 


been only to he found, Mr. Toy N, at my friend's 


table, I ſhould not have troubled you with this letter: 
But the ſame, kind. of ill - breeding prevails too often, and 


in too man) places. The gigglers and the whiſperers 


are innumerable they beſet- us wherever we go; and 


it is obſervable, that aftr a ſhort: murmur of whiſpers 


gut comes the” burſt of laughter: like a gun - powder 


ſerpent, which. alter kiſſing about for ſome tine, Hobs | 


off i m'A bounce. 9 95 et een 
SOME excuſe may perhaps. be framed ſor this: il 
timed mergiment; in the fair ſex. Venus, the goddeſs 


ol beauty, is frequently called: the laughter · loving dame; 


and by laughing our modern ladies may poſſibly imagine, 
that they render themſelves like Jeuus. I have indeed 
remarked, that the ladies commonly adjuſt their laugh 


to their perſons f and are merry in proportion as it ſets 


off their particular charms. One lady is never further 


moved than to a ſmile or a ſimper, becauſe nothing elſe 
ſhews her dimples to ſo much advantage; another, who 


has a very fine ſet of teeth, rnns into the broad grin; 
While a third, who is admired. for à well · turned neck 


and graceful cheſt, calls up all her bęauties to view by 
1 beacking into violent and repeated peals of laughter. 


228 


I w.ouLD not be underſtood to impoſe, gravity.. or 


og great a reſerve on the faig — de BY 
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feather #hut- let them declare openly, that it is a fea- 
ther which occaſions. their mirth. I muſt confeſs,, that 
laughter becomes the young, the gay, and the hand- 
ſome;:.. but, a whiſper is. unbecoming at all ages es and in 


in the 1 gallery, at St. Paulis, or in the famous 
whiſpering place in Eloucaſter cathedral, where two 
whiſperers hear each her. at the diſtance of five nd 
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8 fice , aquaints' we, that the revenue, Cer 
from the duty on cards an dice continues to increaſe 
every year; and that now brings in near fix. times 

more than it did at #90 This will not appear very 
wonderful, when we confi der, "has gaming is now be- 
come rather the buſineſs than amuſement of our per- 
ſons of quality; and that they are more concerned a- 

bout the, tranſattions of the two clubs at White's, than 
the proceedings of, both houſes of parliament. Thus 
it happens, that eſtates are now almoſt as frequently” 


made over by whiſt and hazard, as by deeds and ſettle- 


ments; and the chariots of many of our nobility may 


be cid, (like Neef in the play) to roll upon the four F 


aces. pt 

"'Txrx1s love of gaming has taken ſuch entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ideas „ that it infects their common conver- 
ſation. The management of a diſpute WAS formerly at- 


en 


both ſexes; nor ought; it ever to be practiſed, except 


"Ow BETS, and the Cuſtom of PITTING, . 


ae by reaſon . argument; but the new way of 
bas 1 4 +4546 +0 SOD adjuſting 
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Wager: {6 that the only genteel method of diſſenting is 


8 


adjuſting all difference of opinion is by the Mord or a 


to riſk a thoufand pounds, or take your chance of being 
run through the body. The ſtrange cuſtom of deciding 
every thing by a wager is ſo univerſal, chat if (in imi- 
tation of Swift) any body was to publiſh a ſpecimen 
of Polite Converſation, inſtead of old ſayings and trite 
repartees, he would in all probability fill his dialogues 
with little more than bet after bet, or now, and then 2 6-4 
calculation of the odds. | 
Wurrr's, the preſent grand ſcene of theſs tranſ- 
actions, was formerly diſtinguiſhed by gallantry and in- 
trigue. During the publication of the TA TIL ER, Sir 
Richard Steel thought proper to date all his1oye - news 
from that quarter: but it would” now) be as abſurd to 
pretend to gather any ſuch intelligence from Whites, as 
to ſend to Barſons for à lawyer, or to the Rol/'s coffee- 
houſe for a man- midwife.  _ a 
Tux gentlemen, who now'frequent chis place, pro- 
feſs a kind of univerſal ſcepticiſm; and as they look 
upon every thing as dubious, put the iſſue upon a 
wager. There is nothing, however trivial or ridiou- 
lous, which is not capable of producing a bet. Many 
pounds have been loſt upon the colour of a coach - horſe, 
an article in the news, or the change of the weather. 
The birth of a child has brought great advantages to 
perſons not in the leaſt related to the family it was born 


in; and the breaking off a match has affected many 


in their fortunes, - beſides the parties immediately con- 
cerned. _ | 

Bur the moſt extraordinary part of this faſhionable 
 praftice is „ what in the gaming dialett is called p1r- 
TING one mam againſt another ; that ls, in plain Emgliſſh, 
wagering which -of the two will live longeſt. ' In this 
manner, people of the moſt oppoſite characters make 


up the ſubject of a bet. A player perhaps is pitted a- 


gainſt a duke, an alderman againſt | a biſhop, or a pimp 
with a privy - counſellor. There is farce one remark- _ 
able perſon, upon whoſe life there are not many thou- 
ſand pounds depending; or one perſon of quality, whoſe 
death will not leave ſeveral, of theſe kinds of mortgages 
upon 
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upon his eſtate. The various changes in che health of 
one, who is the ſubjett of many bets, occaſion very ſe. 
rious reflections in thoſe, who have ventured large ſums 
on his life and death. Thoſe, who would be gainers by 
his deceaſe, upon every ſlight indiſpoſition, watch all the 
ſtages of His illneſs, and are as impatient for his deatli; 
as the uidertaker who expects tb have the care of his 
funeral; while the other fide are very ſollieitous about 
his recovery, ſend every hour to know how he does, and 
take as much care of him, as a clergyman's wife does 
of her huſband, who has no other fortune than his 
living. I remember a man with the conſtitution of a 
porter, upon whoſe life very great odds were laid; but 
when the perſon he was pitted againſt, was expetted to 
die every week, this man ſhot himſelf through! the nun 
and the knowing ones were taken in. 

Trnoven' moſt of our follies are Enpertew From 
France, this has had it's riſe and progreſs entirely in 

England. In the laſt illneſs of Louis the ſourteenth, lord 
Stair laid a' wager on his death; and we may gueſs 
what the French thought of it, from the manner in which 
Voltaire mentions it in his Sierle de Louis XIV. Le 
« Roi fut attaquè vers le milieu du mois d' Abt. Le 
“ Comte de Stair Ambaſſadeur d' Angleterre v AR 1 4, 
« ſelon le genie de ſa nation, que le Roi ne paſſeroit p 

« ]e mois de Septembre.“ «The King (ſays he) was 
« taken ill about the middle of Auguſt; when Lord 
« Stair, the ambaſſador from England, x EE, ac. 
i cording to ls genius of his nation, that the es pen 
« not live beyond September. 

IAN in ſome pain, leſt this cuſtom ſhould get among 
the ladies. They are at preſent very deep in cards and 
dice; and while my lord is gaming abroad, her ladyſhip 
has her route at home. I am inclined to ſuſpe&,' that 
our women of faſhion will alſo learn to divert themſelves 
with this polite practice of laying wages. A birth a day 
ſuit, the age of a beauty, who invented a particular 
faſhion, or who were ſuppoſed to be together at the laſt 
maſquerade, would frequently give occaſion for bets. 
This would afford them a new method for the ready 
ra of ſcandal; as the truth of ſeveral ftories, 


Os which 


5 
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which are continually. flying about the town, would. na- 
turally be brought to the ſame teſt. Should they pro- 1 
ceed further to ſtake the lives of their acquaintance 
againſt each other, they would doubtleſs, bet with the 
ſame fearleſs ſpirit, as they are known to do at brag: 
one huſband perhaps would. be pitted. againſt another, or 
a Woman of the town againſt a. maid of honour. In a 
word, if this once becomes faſhionable among the ladies, 
we may ſoon ſee the time, when an allowance ſor ber. 
e will be ſtipulated in the marriage articles. 
As the vices and the follies of perſons of diſtinction 
are very apt to ſpread, I am alſo much afraid, leſt this 
branch of gaming ſhould. deſcend to the common people. 
Indeed, it ſeems already to have got among them. We 
have frequent accounts in the daily papers of tradeſmen 
riding, walking, eating and drinking, for a wager. The 
conteſted. election in the city has occaſicned ſeveral ex- 
traordinary bets: I know. a, butcher ..in; Leader Hall 
market, who laid an ox to a ſhin of beef, on the ſucceſs 
of Sir Hohn Barnard againſt the field; and have been 
told of a publican in Ilames - ſtreet, Who ventured an 
hogſhead of entire butt en n the candidate te Who ſerves 
_ kim with Beer 5 3; ; 
. Ws may * „ that, the ſpirit of gaming diſplays 
Atelf with as much variety among the loweſt, as the 
Higheſt, order of people. It is the ſame thing, whether 
the dice rattle in an orange barrow, or at the hazard 
a; A couple of chairman in a night - cellar are as 
at put or all» fours, as a party at St. James's at 
A — er of whiſt; and the E. O table is but an higher 
ſort of Merry. go - round „where you may get ſix half- 
pence for one, ſix pence for one, and ſix two- 
pences for one. If the practice of pitting ſhould be alſo 
propagated among the vnlgar, it will be common for prize- 
Net edt to ſtake hel lives 1 each other; and two 


+ To-8 rd in this manner, 1 ſhall lM ag my 
r. with the character of Montano. Montano was born 
Ji mis ee for deep play; from vow 
e 


8 
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" very enig imbilgd-tho;prigcipies.of gaming When. 


he firſt went to ſchool, he ſoon became the moſt expert 
of any of his'play s fellows: he was ſure to win all their 

marbles: at taw ,* and wonld often ftrip them of their 
whole week's allowance at chuck. He was afterwards 
at the head of every match at, foot'- ball or cricket; and 


when he was captain, he took in all the big boys by 


making a lottery, but went away without drawing the 


prizes. He is ſtill talked of at the ſchool, for a famous 


diſpute he had with another of his own caſt, about their 
ſuperiority in learning; which they decided, by toſſing 
up heads or / tails who was the beſt ſcholar. Being too 
great a genius for our univerſities at home, he was ſent 
abroad on bis travels, but never got further than Fa- 


ris; where having loſt a conſiderable bet of four to one 


concerning the taking a town in Handers, he was oblige 
ed to come back with a few guineas he borrowed, to 
bring him over. Here he ſoon became univerſally known 
by frequenting every gaming - table, and attending every, 
horſe - race in the kingdom. He firſt reduced betting. 
into an art, and made White's the grand market. for 
wagers.. He is at length ſuch an adept in this art, that 
whatever turn things take, he can never loſe; this he 


| has effected, by what has he taught the world te call 


hedging a bet. There is ſcarce a conteſted eleſtion in 
the kingdom, which; will not end to his advantage; 35 and 
ne has lately ſent over commiſſions to Paris to take up 

bets on the recall of the parliament. He was the firſt, 
that ſtruek out the above · mentioned praftice of pitting; 
in which he is ſo thoroughly "On „that the death of 
every perſon of quality may be ſaid to bring him a le- 
gacy; and he has ſo contrived. the bets on his m life, 
tha N ar Up Hoe YN odds; are in his ne herbs 


1 
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On the AMUSEMENTS of SUNDAY. © 


F141 338 

8 | . [Connoil. N? 26. 4 
GENTLEMAN! of iy rw ph lately laid 
before me an eſtimate of the conſumption of bread 
and chesſe, cakes; ale; &c. in all the little towns near 
Toon every Sunday. It is inerediuie how many thou- 
fand buns are devoured in that one day at Chel/ea and 
Paddington; and how much beer is ſwallowed at //ing- 
ton and Mile End. Upon the whole I was' vaſtly enter. 
talned with a review of this eſtimate, and could not 
help approving the obſervation of Tom Brom, e that 
the Sabbath is \ re inſtitution', ſince the very 
. breaking it -is the wy oe uy as Or ac > about 

rc gur metropolis.” 

Oux common W are very ebſitrans of that part 
of the commandinent, which enjoins them to do. no 
manner of work on that day, which they alſo ſeem to 
underſtand as a licence to devote it to pleaſure. They 
take this opportunity of thruſting their heads into the 
pillory at Georgia, being ſworn at Highgate, and roll- 
ing down Flamſtead - Hill in the park at Graenwich. As 
they all aim at going inte the country; nothing can be 
a greater misfortune to the mener part of the inhabi- 
tants of London and Weſtminſter than a rainy Sunday; 
and how many honeſt people would be baulked of a rid 
once a Week, if the legiſlature was to limite the hired 


dne horſe chaiſes working on that day to a certain 


| member as well as the hackney coaches. © 
Tux ſubſtantial tradeſman is carried to his mug vids | 
which has nothing rural about it except the ivy that 
over - runs the front, and is placed as near to the road 
fide as poſſible, where the pleaſure of ſeeing carriages 
paſs under his window amply compenſates for his being 
almoſt ſmothered-with- Auſt.” --The few ſmart prentices, 
who are able to fit an horſe, may be ſeen ſpurring their 
broken - winded hacks up the hills; and the good- 
natured huſband together with his mate is dragged along 
the road to the envy and admiration of the e 
Who 


\ 
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who (to compleat;the Sund axpiſture) trudges patiently 

with a childein one arm, while his beloved doxy leans 
on the other, and waddles at his fide ſweltering beneath 

the unuſual weight of an hop pettieoat. 245; 
Ix is not to be ſyppoſed, that the country has in itſ. fel 


any peculiar. attractive charms te theſe who think: ; 


ſelves out of the Wolld, if they are not within the ſound 
of Bom Bello To moſt of our cockneys it ſerves only aꝝ 


an excuſe for eating and drinking; and they get out of 
town, merely becauſe: they have nothing to do at home 


a brick -Kiln ſmells as ſweet- to them as a farm:;yards 
they would paſs. by a barn or an bay - ſtack without no: 
tice; but they rejoice at the ſight: of every hedge ale, 
houſe, that promiſes good home brew'd. As the reſt 
ol a cit's life is regular and uniform, his Sunday diverr 
ſions have as little variety; and ifchs was to take a jont- 


nal of them, we might nn, run much 


in the following manner. tod 1150 
SUNDAY Qverſlept myſelf didnt riſe till ine > 
Was a full hout in pulling on my new double channebd 


* 


in dreſſing herſelf for chur c. 21-96} 

Ar ten — Family at — Self walked. to Mother 
Rudoapts —;Smoked half a pipe, and drank a pint of the 
Alderman's. N. B. The beer not fo good as at the 
Adam and Eve at N Nancras. 401 P43 N. lit 
Dix p at one — Pudding not boiled enough, ſuet 
muſty - Wife was to drive me in an one horſe · chaiſe to 
ſee mother Hells at Endfielu-· Ma but it looked likely 
to rain — Took a nap, and poſted ſeten pages from my 
day- book till fiye. Mem Colonel Promiyr has loſt his 


9 * 


election, and is turned go t of his place — To: arreſt him | 


to morrow-. jj in g {4} 6 4 N if +1 1011 
Ar fix Mrs. Ribe 0 > drink tea with myawila —1 
hate their flip-flops Called on my neighbour the Com- 


mon - Council - Man , ol nun took a wel wn him to 


Ihingeon. > to Hey J SHO 41452 LI &- that 
'Fnom ſeven ka — Smetked pie at the Caſtle; 
eat an heart - cake, and drank: two pints of cyder. M. HA. 


To drink cyder often, : becauſe ; — tells ms it 0 
good for the ſtone and gravel; N ie 30) I 5 
e 


pamps — Could: get no breakfaſt; my "Wiſe being buſy | 
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Aer dhe — Got te wn again; very imuch fatigned 


. the journey Pulled off my 'blayet Notes coat, 
And blue ſattin waiftcoar— Went to elub, ſmoked three 


| 12 , came home at twelve, and ſibpt very ſoundly, 


the prentice called me 1 80 and takte you 4 writ 
Colonel Promi. eg 
1A 8-to perſons ein Ake Lady eee in the 


- Faree;" they cannot ſee why one day ſhould be more 


Holy than another: therefore Sunday wears the ſame 


Tae with them, as the reſt of tlie Week. Accordingly; 


for ſome part of this ſummer Ran#agh Was opened on 
Sunday evenings ʒ. and Beannot help wondering that the 


cuſtom did not continue. It muſt have been very con- 
Venient to paſs away the time there; till the hour of 
meeting at the card table; and it was A ad | 


eecent to fix aflignations tthere, than at church. 

ri GovN d to church may, indeed, be l — 
our Sunday amuſements, as it is made sa mere matter 
of- diverſion + among man) well - meaning people, who 


are induced to appear in a place of 'worſhip from the 


fame motives, that they frequent other public places. 
To ſome it anſwers all the purpoſes of à rout or aſſem- 
by, — to ſee and be ſeen by their acquaintance; and 
from their bows, nods q curt'ſies, and doud converſa- 


tions, one might conelude that they imagined themſelves 
in a drawing - room. To others it affords the cheap op- 
portunity of ſhewing their taſte for dreſs: Not a few, IL 


believe, are drawn together in our cathedrals and larger 
chutches by the influence of the muſic rüther than the 
prayers; and are kept awake by a jig from the organ- 
loft, though they are lulled to ſleep. by the harrangue 


rom the pulpit- A well diſpoſed chriſtian will go a mile 


from his own houſe to the Temple - church, not becauſe 
a Sherlock is to preach, but to hear a Solo from Stanley. 


Bor though going to church may be deemed a kind 


of amuſement, yet upon modern principles it appears 


| ſuch a very odd one, that I am at a loſs to account for 


the reaſons, which induced our anceſtors to give into 


that method of paſſing their Sunday. At leaſt it is ſo 


wWholly incompatible with the polite ſyſtem of life, that 


. — of faſhion (nM affairs RIES _ f 


U 
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ir abſolutely impoMblo to — with this Practice: 


— again che ſervice always begins at ſuch unfaſhion- 


able hours, that in the morning a man muſt huddle on 


lis lösche hte a boy to run to ſchool; and in an after-⸗ 


noon tuſt ifiꝰvitably go without his dinner. In order 
to remove all theſe obſections, and that ſome ritual may 
be eſtabliſned in this kingdom agreeable to our inelina- 
tions and confiſtent with our practice, the following 


Sc HEME has been lately ſent me in order to ſubmit 


it to the ſerious conſideration of the public. 
. Imprimis ,I 
be entirely aboliſhed by Act of Parliament, and that no 
other religion be impoſed on us in it's ſtead; but icky 
age grows daily more and more enlichtened, we may 


at laſt be quite delivered from the ä — of ſuperſti- | 


tion and bigotry:®" | m an e 63 M010209 417,11 
Secondly, TH A 25 in order to 1 our ever relaß⸗ 

ſing into pious errors, and that the commen peoplè may 

not loſe their holiday, every Sunday be ſet apart to 


commemorate our victory over Jt Nagl; that the 
Churches be turned into Free-thinking Meeting, Houſes, 


and diſcourſes read in them to confute the dotctrine of 
future ſtate, the immortality of the ſfoul, and other ab- 
ſurd notions, Which r bse an now regard as objefts 
of belief, 1 PL. 
Thiralß, THAT 1 Ritual be compiled ed e 

ſite to our preſent Liturgy; and that inſtead of W 
portions of Scripture, the firſt and ſecond leſſons all 
conſiſt of a feftion of the Poſthumous: Works. of Lord 
Bolingbroke, or of 'a few pages from thie writings of 
Spinoza, Chubby Mauideville, Hohjes, Collins, Tindal, &c. 


from whick writers the 'Provithef®' ſhall 210 take their | 


text. n i eben aten ee e 
 Fourthly, „Tur the ufual Feaſts and Faſts, viz. 
Chriſtmas Day, Eaſter Sunday, Trinity Suhiday; &c. 


be ſtill preſerved; but that on thoſe days difcourſes be 


delivered ſuitable to the oetaſibn, containing a refutatiom 


of the nativity, the Reſurrection, the Trinity, &e.' 


Fifthly, TMA T inſtead of the vile melody of a clerk 


| bawling out two ſtaves of Steinhold and Hophins,' or a 
ROM dir ſinging anthems from the Plalter, ſome 
of 


1 is humbly propoſed, that Chriſtiagity 
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of the moſt faſhionable. cantatas, opera g ir; ſongs, or 


catclies, be performed hy the beſt voices forthe. enter- 
tainment of the COMPANY! Af, a id e 15 
: Laſtly, THA x the whole ſervice be conduſted with 
ſuch taſte and elegance, as may render theſe Free - think- 
ing Meeting - Houſes as agreeable as the Theatres; and 

that they may be even more judiciouſſy calculated for 
the propagation, of atheiſm and infidelity, than the 
Robin Hood Society or the Oratory in Clare Market. 
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HA occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 
days ſince, in a ſtage coach, where I had for my 
fellow-travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker- 
woman. Having. no inclination to talk much at that 
time, 1 | placed myſelf back ward, with a deſign to ſur- | 
x vey them, and pick a ſpeculation, out of my two com- 
Ee es Their different figures were ſuffieient of them- 
ſelves.to draw my attention. The gentleman was dreſ- 
ſed in a ſuit, the ground whereof had been black, as 
I perceived from ſome few ſpaces that had eſcaped the 
powder, which was incorporated with. the greateſt part 
of his coat: his periwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, was 
after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt vver his ſhoulders, that 
it ſeemed not to have been combed ſince the year 1712; 
his linen, which was not much concealed, was daubed 
with plain Spaniſh from the chin to the loweſt button, 
and the diamond upon his —_ (Which naturally 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how it ſparkled a- 
midſt the rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt dil- 
covered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker appear- 
ed in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 
to be found on her. A clear clean oval face, juſt 
edged about with little thin plaits of the pureſt cambric, 
received great advantages from the ſhade of her black 
| hood; as did the witheneſs of her arms from that ſober 
coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had clothed-herſelf. The 
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'S, of plainneſs of her dreſs was very well ſuited to the Am- 
ter- plicity of her phraſes, all which put. together, tho“ 
| they could not give me a great en of her men 


| With they did of her innocence. _ 

hink- Tunis adventure occafioned my e together x | 
and few hints upon cleanlineſs, which I fhall conſider as one 
d for of the half- virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall 
the recommend it under the three following heads. As it 
. is a mark of politeneſs; as it produces ee. and as it | 
be. bears analogy to purity of mind. 

8 Hirſt, Ir is a mark of politeneſs. It ts univerfally 
. agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue; 
; can go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. 
31. The eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty 


riſes: -proportionably,> The different nations of the 
world are as much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlinefs, as 
by their arts and ſeiences. The more any country is 
civilized, the more they conſult this part of politeneſs. 
We need but compare our ideas of female Hotteutot 
and an Engliſi beauty to be ſatinfids of Urs truth 'of 
what hath been advanced. 5 
I the next place; cleanlineſs nay be Kid to be Fe 
ſofter - mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly 
produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pre- 
ſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, Kept in per- 
petual neatieſs, hath won many a het t lrem a pretty 
flattern. Age itfelf is not unamiable, Mile it is pre- 
ſerved clean and unſullied: like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with more 
pleaſure than on Aa new veſſel that is canker'd' with 
rut 1 $2919 lo 4%a! 
INMIGHT e farther, chat as cleanlineſs render 
us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to ourſelves 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that 
ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are 
inconſiſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflections 
I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
ferve in the third place, that it bears a great analogy 
with purity of mind; and naturally mien en ſen- 
timents _ þ. e > $1665 | 
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W find from experience, that through the'-preva. 
lence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their hor- 
ror, by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 

thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of good examples, 
fly from the firſt appearances of what is ſhocking. It 
fares with us much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, Which are the inlets to all the images con- 
veyed to the mind, can only tranſmit. the impreſſion of 
ſuch things as uſually ſurround them. So that pure and 
unſullied thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, 
by tboſe objects that perpetually encompaſs us ; when 
they are beautiſul and elegant in their kind. | + 

Ix the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 

countries, it is made one part of their religion: the 
Seip ii law. (and the Mahometan, which in ſome things 
copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, and 
other rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above - named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe 
ceremonies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to ty- 
pify inward purity and cleanneſs of heart by thoſe out- 
ward waſhings. We read ſeveral injunctions of this 
kind in the book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this 
truth; and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying. as 
ſome. do „that they were only inſtituted for convenience 
in the deſert, which — could not have been 

habitable for many years. We en 

LL SHALE: conclude this eſſay! with a ſtory which 
1 have ſome where read in an accu of nee 
ſuperſtitions. 

A Derviſe of great ſandtity one > morning had wi mis- 
fortune as he took up à cryſtal cup, which was con- 
ſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, 
and daſh it in pieces. His ſon coming in, ſometime 

after, he ſtretched out his hand to bleſs him, as his 
manner was every morning; but the youth going out 
ſtumbled over the threſnold and broke his arm. As 
the old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan: paſ⸗ 
ſed by in its way from Mecca.” The Derviſe approach 
ed it to beg a bleſſing; but as he ſtroked. one of the 
holy camels, * received a kick from the m_— _ 

| orely 
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forelyi bruiſed nin His errew and amazement in- 
creaſed upon him; till he recollected that thro? hurry 
and inadveftency he had that rue come abroad 
„ eee e COU e ee ee OB 


oy * 51 4 


akt soal 


IE dalle [tho is involy. 1 — of an 

Arabian manufeript; which I think has very much 
the t turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never before 
been printed, I, queſtion: not but it will be . on 
ceptable to my readert. 

TEE name of Helim is ſtill famous dhiritngh all as 
eaſtern; parts of the world. He is called: among the 
Perſians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician. 
He was acquainted with all'the powers of fſſunples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew: the 
ſecrets that were engraved: on the ſeal of Solpmon tlie 
ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black 


Palace, and chief of tlie Phyſicians bo.Almireſchin tbs 


great king of Perſia 11 mut et „ oeh 

AlNARESWHIN Was the moſt dreadſul tyrant 
that ever reigned in this country. He Was uf à fearful, 
ſuſpicious, and cruel nature, having put to death upon 
very ſlight jealouſies and ſurmiſes five anti thirty of his 
queens , and above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to 
have conſpired. againſt his life. Being at length weari- 
ed with the exerciſe of ſo many cruelties in his own 


family, and fearing leſt the whole race of. Caliphs - 


ſhould: be entirely loſt, he one day ſent: for Helim and 
ſpoke to him after this manner. Helim, “ . ſaid he, 
„J have long admired thy great wiſdom, and retired 
* way. of living. I, ſhall now ſhew ethee the entire 
confidence which I place in thee. I have only two 
« ſons remaining, who are as yet but infants. It is 
9 "(wy deſign that thas: take them home with, thee, and 
P 2 % educate 
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et educate; them as thy un Train them up in the 
4 humble unambitious purſuits of knowled ; of By this 
and my 


% means ſhall the line of Caliphs be preſer 
children ſucceed after me, witheut aſpiring to my 
«. throne whilſt I am yet alive.“ The words of my lord 
the king-ſhall” be ever obeyed, ſaid Helim. After Which 
be bowed, find went out of the kings preſence. * He 
then received the children into his own houſe, and fron 
that time bred them up wick him in the ſtudies of know. 
| 3 and virtue, The young princes loved and re- 
petted Helim as their father, and made ſuch improve. 
ments under him, that by the age of one and twent; 
they were inſtructed in all the learning of the Faſt, 
Tue name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of the young: 
eſt Abdallab. They lived together in ſuch a perfect 
friendſhip, that to this day it is ſaid of intimate friends, 
that they live together like Ibrahim and Abdallah. 
Helim had an only child, who Was a girl of a fine 
foul; und a moſt beautiful perſon; Her father omitted 
nothing in her education, that might make her the moſt 
accompliſhed woman of her age. As the young princes 
were in a manner excluded from the reſt of the World, 
they frequently converſed with this lovely virgin Who 
had been brought up by her father in the ſame cburſe 
of knowledge and of virtue. Abdallah, Whoſe mind 
was of a ſofter turn than that of his brother; grew by 
degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation; that he did 
not think he lived, when he was not in company with 
nis beloved Balſora, for that was the name of the maid. 
The fame of her beauty was ſo great, that at length it 
came to the ears of the king, who pretending to viſit 
the young princes his ſons, demanded of Heim the 
ſight of Balſora his fair daughter. The king was fo 
inflamed with her beauty and behaviour, that he ſent 
for Helim the next morning, and tôld him it was now 
his deſign to recompenſe him for all his faithful ſervices; 
and that in order to it, he intended to make his daugh- 
ter queen of Perſia, Helim, Who knew very well the 
fate of all thoſe unhappy women who had been thus 
advanced, and could not but be privy to the ſecret love 
nn Abdallah bore his ts « Far be it, * fays 
| Gs 
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he, from the king of Perfia to e the blood 
« of the Caliphs, and join himſelf in marriage with the 
daughter of his phyſician.” The king however, was 
impatient for ſuch a bride, that without hearing any 
excuſes', he immediately ordered Balſora to be ſent for 
into his preſence, keeping the father with him, in or- 
der to make her ſenſible of the honour which he de- 
ſigned her. Balſora, who was too modeſt and humble 
to think her beauty had made ſuch an. impreſſion on 
the king, was a few moments after bean into his 
preſence' as he had commanded. 

Sn x appeared in the king's eye as ons of the vir- 


gins of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which 


he intended her, ſne fainted away, and fell down as 
dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after having re- 
covered her out of the trance into which ſhe was fal- 
len, repreſented to the king, that ſo unexpected an ho- 
nour was too great to have been communicated to her 
all at once; but that; if he pleaſed, he would himſelf 
prepare her for it. The king bid him take his own 
way, and diſmiſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again 
to her father's houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah 
renewed her affliction every moment; inſomuch that at 
length ſhe fell into a raging fever. The king was in- 
formed of her condition by thoſe that ſaw her. Helim 
finding no other means of extricating her from the dif- 
ficulties ſhe was in, after having compoſed: her mind, 
and made her acquainted with his intentions, gave her 
a certain potion, which he knew would lay her aſleep 
for many hours; and afterwards in all the ſeeming diſ- 
treſs'of a diſconſolate father informed the king ſhe was 
dead. The king, who never let any ſentiments of hu- 


manity'come too near his heart, did not much trouble 


bimſelf about the matter; however, for his own repu- 
tation, he told the father, that ſince it was known 
through the empire that Balſora died at a time when he 
deſigned her for his bride, it was his intention that ſhe 
ſhould he honoured as ſuch after her death, that her 
body ſhould be laid in the Black Palace, among thoſe 
of his deceaſed . ans | 
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* 
Balſora. As for the ſeveral cireumſtances of his diſtreſs, q 
found at length in the hiſtory, of Helim.- It ſball ſuffice 
prince a potion, of the ſame nature with that when had 


private manner the bodies of all the royal family, a lit- 


black marble. There are always burning in it five 


was not acquainted with Helim's deſign when he gave 
bim this fleepy potion. It is impoſſible to deſcribe; the 


. 


* 


Ix the mean time Abdallah; who had heard of the 
king's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved 


as alſo how the king was informed of an irrecoverable 
diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are to be 


to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days after 
the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the 


laid aſleep Balſor. 
Ir is the cuſtom among the Rana to convey. in a 


tle after their death, into the Black Palace; which is 
the repoſitory of all who are deſcended from. the Ca- 
liphs, or any way allied to them. The chief phyſician 

is always goyernor of the Black Palace; it being his 
office to embalm and preſerve the holy family after they 
are dead, as well as to take care of them while they 
are yet living., The Black Palace is ſo called from the 
colour of the building, which is all of the fineſt poliſhed 


thouſand everlaſting lamps. It has alſo a hundred fold- 
ing doors of ebony, which are each of them watched day 
and night by a hundred negroes, who are to take care 


| that no body enters, beſides the governor. 


HE LIN, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time 
received. her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, 
took care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah in- 
to the ſame place. Balſora watched over him till ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt its effect. Abdallah 


ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt a- 
waking. He fancied himſelf in the retirements of the 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he 
thought was: juſt gone before him, was the firſt who 
came to congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwithſtanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more ſweet than the bow- 
er r of Mahomet, in the company | of his Balſora. 
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HELIN, who was Kpoſed to be talen up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very fre- 
quently. ' His greateſt perplexity wWas how to get the 


lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a 


manner as I have before: related. This conſideration 
did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. At 


length Helim bethough himſelf, that the firſt day of 


the full moon of the month Tizpa was near at hand. 


Nov it is a received tradition among the Perſians, that 


the ſouls! of thoſe of the royal family, who are in a 
fate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their de- 
ceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of the Black Pa- 
lace, which is therefore called the gate of Paradiſe, in 
order to take their flight for that happy place. Helim 
therefore having made due preparation for this night, 
dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, wrought 
in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long train of linen 
whiter than ſnow, that floated on the ground behind 


them. Upon Abdalla's head he fixed a Wreath of the 


greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a garland of the richeſt 
perfumes of Arabia. Having thus prepared every thing, 
the full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in all its 
brightneſs but he privately opened the gate of paradiſe, 
and ſhut it after the ſame manner, as ſoon as they had 
paſſed through it. The band of negroes who were 
poſted at a little diſtance from the gate, ſeeing two ſuch 
beautiful apparitions , that ſhowed themſelves to ad- 
vantage by the light of the full moon, and being ra- 
viſhed with the odour. that: flowed from their garments, 
immediately concluded them to be the ghoſts of the two 
perſons lately deceaſed. They fell upon their faces as 


they paſſed thro? the midſt of them, and continued pro- 


ſtrate on the earth till ſuch time as they were out of 
ſight, They reported the next day what they had ſeen, 
but this was looked upon by the king himſelf, and moſt 
others, as the compliment that was uſually paid to any 
of the deceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two 
of his own mules at about a mile's diſtance from the 
Black Temple, on the ſpot which they had agreed 
upon for their rendezvous. + Here he met them, and 
conducted them to one of his own houſes, which was 

| P 4 | ſituated 
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ſituated. on mount Khacan. The air of this mountain 
was ſo very healthful, that Helim had formerly tranſ- 
ported the king tither, in order to recover him out of a 
long fit af ſickneſs; which ſucceeded ſo well that the 
king made him a preſent of the whole mountain, 
with a beautiful houſe and gardens that were on the 
top of it. In this retirement lived Abdallah and 


Balſora. They were both ſo fraught with all kinds of 


knowledge, and poſſeſt with ſo. conſtant; and mutual 
a paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude. never lay 
heavy on them. Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts 
which were agreeable to his manner of living, and the 
ſituation of the place; inſomuch that in a few years he 
converted the whole mountain into a kind of garden, 
and covered every part of it with plantations of ſpots of 
flowers. Helim was too good a father to let him want 
any thing : that might conduce <0 make his ratlroment 
wy 1 i 

In about ten years aſter their! abode. in thi is place 
the old king died, and was ſucceded by his ſon. Ibra- 
him, who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had 
been called to court, and entertained there as heir to 
the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome years in- 
conſolable for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 
truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 


fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to the 


Knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 
per opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
he knew would be very agreeable to ſo good natured 


and generous a prince. It ſo happened, that before 


Helim found. ſach an opportunity as he deſired, the 
new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated from his 
company in a chace, and almoſt fainting with heat and 
thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. He 


immediately aſcended the hill, and coming to Helim's 
houſe demanded ſome refreſhments. Helim was very 


luckily there-at that time; and after having ſet before 
the king the choiceſt of wines and fruits, finding him 
wonderfully pleaſed with ſo ſeaſonable a treat, told him 
that the beſt part 10 * entertainment was to come. 


ou 


Upon which: he opened to him the whole hiſtory of 
what had paſſed, The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his bro- 


ther enter the room with Balſora in his hand, he leap- | 


ed off from the Sofa on which he fat, and cried 

« It is he! it is my Abdallah!” — Having faid this, 
he fell upon his neck, and wept. The whole com- 
pany , for ſome time, remained ſilent, and ſhedding 
tears of joy. The king at length, having kindly re- 
proached Helim for depriving him ſo long of ſuch a 
brother, embraced Balſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, 


and told her that ſhe ſhould- now be a queen indeed, 


for that he would immediately make his brother king 
of all the conquered nations on the other fide the Ti- 
gris. He eaſily diſcovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
that inſtead of being tranſported with the offer, they 
preferred their preſent retirement to. empire. At their 
requeſt therefore he changed his intentions, and made 
them a preſent of all the open country as far as they 
could ſee from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah 


continuing to extend his former improvements, beau- | 


tified this whole proſpe& with groves and fountains, 
gardens and ſeats of pleaſure, till it became the moſt 
delicious ſpot of ground within the empire, and is there- 


fore called the garden of Perſia. This Caliph, Ibrahim, 


after a long and happy reign, died without children, 
and ſucceded by Abdallah, a ſon of Abdallah and Bal- 


fora, This was that king Abdallah, who afterwards 


fixed the imperial reſidence upon mount Khacan, whick 


continues at this time to be the favourite . of the 
Perſian empire. 
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Tue Adventures of Theodofius and Conſtantia. 
e e LSpect. Ns 164.] 


C. 0 NSTAN 44 4 was A. woman of extraordinary 
wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who 
having arrived at great riches by his own induſtry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodofins was the 
younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts and 
learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of his age he be- 
came acquainted with Conftantia, who had not then 
aſſed her fifteeth. As he lived but a few miles diſtant 
2 — her father's houſe, he had frequent opportunities 
of ſeeing her; and by the advantages of a good perſon 
and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch an impreſſion in 
her heart as it was impoſſible for time to efface: he was 
himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Conſtantia. A long ac- 
quaintance made them till diſcover new beauties in each 
other, and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual paſſion 
which had an influence on. their following lives. It un- 
fortunately happened, that in the midſt of this intercourſe 
of love and friendſhip between 7 heodofius and Conſtantia, 
there broke out an [irreparable quarrel between their pa- 
rents, the one valuing himſelf too much upon his birth, 
and the other upon his poſſeſſions. The father of Con- 
flantia was ſo incenſed at the father of Tleodoſius, that 
he contrafted an unreaſonable averſion towards his ſon, 
inſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, and charged his 
daughter upon her duty never to ſee. him more. In the 
mean time, to break off all communication between the 
two lovers, whom he knew entertained ſecret hopes of 
ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them to- 
gether, he found out a young gentleman of a good for- 
tune and an agreeable perſon, whom he pitched upon 
as a huſband for this daughter, He ſoon concerted this 
affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia it was his deſign 
to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and that her wedding 
ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. Con/tantia, who 
was over awed with the authority of her father, and 
unable to — any thing againſt ſo advantageous a2 
— e 


match, received the propoſal with a profound filence, 
which her father commended in her, as the moſt de- 


cent manner of a virgin's giving her conſent to an over- 


ture of that kind. The noiſe of this intended marriage 
ſoon reached Theodoſius, who after a long tumult of 
paſſions Which naturally riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch 
an rue writ the ne ing an to Conflantia. 


$ 


cc 
(6 


51 +» 

1 E -thought- of. my Confetti y whale: for 

ſome years has been my only happineſs, is 
« now bias a greater torment tome than Lam able to 
« bear. Muſt I then live to ſee you anotlier's? The 
« ſtreams, the fields and meadows; where we have ſo 
« often talked together, grow painful to me; life. itſelf is 
become a burden. May you long be happy in the world, 


by bu mann that there Was ever e a man in it as. 


06 bent c Tuxopos tus. 
inne * 


Tx H 1s letter was ee to Conflantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next 


morning ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three 


meſſengers ,: that came to her father's houſe , one after 
another, to enquire if they had heard any thing of 
Theodofins, who it ſeems had leſt his chamber about 
midnight, and could no where be found. The deep me- 
Jancholy ; which had hung upon his mind ſometime be- 
fore, made them apprehend the worſt that could befal 
him. Conflantia, who knew that nothing but the report 


of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch extre- 
mities, was not to be comforted : ſhe now accuſed her- 
| ſelf for having ſo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of 


a huſband, and looked upon the new lover as the mur- 
derer of Theodaſius: in ſhort , ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the 
utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than 
comply with, a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 


of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely 
rid of Theodofius. „and likely to keep a conſiderable por. 
tion in his family, was not very much concerned at the 
obſtingte refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it 


very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his 
nde ſon- in law, who had all along regarded this 
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alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than of love; 
Conſtantia'had now no relief but in her devotions and 
exerciſes of religion, to Which her afflictions had fo 
entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome years had 
abated the violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her 
thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, flie reſolved to paſs 
the remainder of her days in a'convent.' ' Her father 
was not diſpleaſed with a reſolution, which would fave 
money in his family, and readily'complied with his 
daughter's intentions. Accordingly in the twenty fifth 
year of her age, while her beauty was yet in all its 
height and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring 
eity, in order to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns among 
whom to place his daughter. There was in this place 

a father of a convent who was very much renowned for 


eee e exemplary life; and as it is uſual in the 
'Romi/k church for thoſe who are under any great afflic- 


tion, or trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the 
moſf eminent confeſfors for pardon and conſolation, our 
beautiful votary took the eee of counſelling Aus 
ſelf to this celebrated fatnger 

Wr muſt now return to Theodofius,, wie; the very 
morning that the above mentioned itiquiries had been 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 
where now. Conſtantia reſided; and deſiring that ſecrecy 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, which 
is very uſual upon any extraordinary decaſion, he made 
Himſelf one of the order, with a private vow. never to 
inquire after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival upon the day on which} according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſo- 
lemnized. Having in his youth made a good progreſs 
in learning, that he miglit dedicate himſelf more entire- 


ly to religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a 


few years became renowned for his ſanttity of life, and 
thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired into all who 
converſed with him. It was this holy man to whom 
Conſtantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, 
tho! neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the 
convent ,' knew any thing of his name or family. The 


gay, the amiable Fhtodoſins had now taken upon him the 
name 


love; 
and 
d ſo 
had 
her 
paſs 
her 
Ave 
his 
ifth 
its 
ing 
Ng 
ice 
or © 
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name of father Francis, and was ſo far concealed in a 
long beard%*a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that 
it was impoſſible to er che man of the; world 4p 
the venerable conventual. lad 


As he. was one 8 up in his una 
Conſtantin kneeling by him opened the ſtate of her ſoul 
to him; and after having given him the hiſtory of a life 
full of innocence, ſhe burſt ont in tears, and entered up- 
on that part of her ſtory in which he himſelf had ſo great 
a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the 
death of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 


me too muche Heaven only knows how dear he W²as 


to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the remembrance 
of him has been to me ſince his death. She here pauſ- 
ed, and lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed with tears to- 
wards the father; who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of 
her ſorrows, that he could only command his veice, 
which was broke with fighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to 
bid her proceed. She followed his directions, and in a 
flood of tears poured out her heart before him. The 
father could not forbear weeping aloud, e that 
in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. 
Conſtautia; who thought the good man was thus moves 
by his compaſſion towards her, and by the horror of 
her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to ae 
quaint him with that vow of virginity in Which the was 


going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for 


her ſms, and the only ſacrifice the could make to the | 
memory of Zheodofins. : The fatlier, who by this time 
had pretty well compoſed himfelf, burſt. outaagain in 
tears upon hearing that name to Which be had been ſo 
long diſuſed, and upon receiving this inſtance of an un- 
paralleled fidelity from one who; he: thought had{everil 
years ſince given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. 
Amidſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his peni- 


tent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able: to bid 


her from time to time be comforted — To tell her that 


her ſins were forgiven her — That her guilt was not fo 


great as ſhe apprehended — That ſhe fhonld not ſuffer 
Herſelf to be. afflicted above meaſure. After which he 


A himſelf enougli to give her the abſolution in- 
form; 
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form; direRing her at the ſame time to repair to him 
again the next day, that he might encourage her in the 
pious reſolutions the had taken, and give her ſuitable ex. 
hortations for her behayiour in it. Conſtantin retired, 
and the next morning renewed: her application. Thec- 
doſius having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts and 
reflexions, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt 
manner he could to animate his penitent in the courſe of 
Hfe ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her mind 
thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenfions which had 
taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with a promiſe to her, 


that he would from time to time continue his admoni- 


tions when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy 
veil.” The rules of our reſpeftive orders, ſays he, will 


not permit that I ſhould ſee you, but vou may aſſure 


yourſelf not only of having a place in my prayers, but 


of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions as I can convey 


to you by letters. Go on chearfully in the glorious 
courſe you have undertaken, and you will quickly find 
ſuch a peace and ſatisfaſtion in your mind, which is 


not in the power of the world to give. 


CONSTANT I 4's heart was ſo elevated with the 


diſcourſe of father Francis that the very next day the 
entered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of 


her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is nina with 


| the abbeſs into her own apartment. 


Tux abbeſs had beentinformed the ich wakes of 


| all that had paſſed between her noviciate- and father 


Francis 5: from whom. ſhe noſe delivered 1 to: her the fol- 
lowing letter. CT ra Ig 1125 {4 


4c 


8s the firſt Alte of thoſe joys nh eonſolations 
- + which you may expect from che life you are 


« now engaged in, I muſt acquaint you that Zheodofins, 
„ whoſe death ſits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is ſtill 


* alive; and that the father, to whom you have con- 
4 feſſed yourſelf, was once that Theodofius whom you ſo 
c much lament. The love which we had for one ano- 
te ther will make us more happy in its diſappointment 


< than it could have done in its ſucceſs.” Providence 


68; ' bits diſpoſed of us for our advantage, tho? not en. 


« ing to our wiſhes. Conſider your Theodoſins. ſtill as 
« dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who will 8 ceaſe 
1 to Prey. for © mm Meher. 5006 


Ra is e FRANGTS: 


CONS FAN N. Tt 4 av ü chat is Shan Coriting agreed 
with the contents of the letter: and upon reflecting oh 
the voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and aboue all 
the extreme ſorrow of the ſather during her cônfèffion, 
ſhe diſcovered Theodofius in every particular, After ha- 
ving wept With. tears of joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe; 
Theodoſius 18 Rill in being: 1 Nall live with con ort and 
die in peace. 3 

Tx x letters which the father ſent her este 
are yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided; and 
are often read te the young religious, in order to inſpire 
them with good. reſolutions. and ſentiments of virtue: 
ſo happened, that after Conſtantia had lived about is 
years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke 'out in the 
place, which ſwept away great multitudes, and among 
others Theodofins. Upon his death - bed he ſent his be- 
nediftion in a very moving manner to Conſtauiick; Who, 
at that time was herſelf ſo far gone it the fa e fatal 
diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious. Upon the interval which 


generally precedes death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the 


abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had given her over, 
told her that Tleodoſtus was juſt gone before her, and 
that he had ſent her his benediction in his laſt moments. 
Conſtantia received it with pleaſute, and now, ſays the, 

If I do not aſk any thing improper let me be buried by 


 Theodofins, © My yow reaches no farther than the grave. 


What I aſk is, I hope, ns violation of it — She died 

ſoon after, and was interred according to her requeſt.” 
TEIA tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a fhort Lie 

tin inſcription over them to the following purpoſe: ' | 
HERE lye the bodies of father Francis and' ſiſter 


Conſtance. . They were lovely in a lives q and in F 
deaths x hy. Were. nor divided. e | | 
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ECONOMY in onr affairs has the ſame effeft 
upon our. fortunes which good - breeding has upon 


| our converſations. There is a pretending behaviour in 


both caſes, which inſtead of making men eſteemed, renders 
them. both miſerable and contemptible. We had yeſter- 
day at Sir Rogers a ſet of country gentlemen, who dined 
with them: and after dinner the glaſs was taken, by 


| «thoſe. who pleaſed, » Pretty P plentifully. Among others! 
obſerved a perſon o 


tolerable good aſpect, who ſeemed 
to, 400 more greedy of. liquor than any of the company, 

yet» methought, he did not taſte it with delight, 
= he grew warm, he. was ſuſpicious of every thing that 
Was ſaid; and as be advanced towards being fuddled, 
his } umour grew Worſe. At the ſame time his bitter- 
neſs ſeemed to be rather an inward diſſatisf fäkkion in his 
own mind, than any diſlike. he had taken to the com- 
pany. Upon hearing uls name, 1 knew bim to be a 
gentleman of a conſiderable fortune in {hls county , but 


| greatly, i in debt. What gives the unh happy man this 


peeviſhneſs of ſpirit, is, that his eſtate is dipped, and is 


eating, out with uſury 11 yet he has not the heart to 


Fell, auy, part of it. is proud ſtomach, at the coſt of 
"reſtleſs, nights, conſtant inquietudes, danger of affronts, 
anda - thouſand nameleſs inconveniencies, Prefe rves this 
canker i -in his fortune, rather than it ſhall be aid he is 
CY man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 

monly reputed. Thus 'he endures the torment of po- 
verty, to avoid the name of being leſs rich. % If you go 
to his houſe you ſee, great plenty; but ſeryed in a man- 
ner that ſhe ws it is all unnatural, and that the maſter's 
mind is not at home. There is a certain waſle and care- 


_ Jeſneſs, in the air of every thing, and the whole ap- 


ears but a cover 2d indigence, a magniſi cent poverty. 
hat neatneſs and chearfulneſs, which attends the table 
of him who lives within compaſs, is wanting, and ex- 

changed for a libertine wa ay of ſervice in all about him. 
Tuls gentleman's condutt, tho' a very common way 
ol management, is as ridiculous as that officer's __ 
be, 
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be, who had but few, men under his command, and 
mould take the charge of an extent of country rather 
than of a ſmall, pals., To pay for, perſonate, and keep 
in a man's hands, a greater eſtate than he really has, 
is of all others the moſt unpardonable vanity, and muſt 
in the end reduce the man who is guilty of it to dif- 
honour. Let if we look round us in any county of 
Great - Britain, we ſhall ſee many in, this fatal error; if 
that may be called by ſo ſoft a name, which proceeds 
from a. falſe ſhame. of appearing what they really are, 
when the contrary. behaviour would in a ſhort. time ad- 
vance them to the condition which they pretend to. 
L AER TES has fifteen. hundred pounds a year; 
Which is mortgaged for ſix thouſand pounds; but it is 
impoſſible to., convince. him that if he, ſold as much as 
would pay off that debt, he would ſave four ſhillings in 
the pound, which he gives for the vanity of being the 
reputed maſter, of it · Yet if Laertes did this, he would 
perhaps be eaſier. in his. own fortune; but then Irus, a 
fellow of yeſterday, who has but twelve hundred a year, 
would be his equal. Rather than this ſhall be, Laertes 
goes on to bring well · born beggars. into the world, and 
every twelvemonth charges his eſtate with at leaſt one 
year's rent more by the birth of a child. 
LAER. 7 E S and [rus are eee 8 w 
of living are an abomination to each other. Ius is move! 
by the fear of poverty, and Laertes by the ſhame of it. 
Tho! the motive of aftion-is of ſo. near affinity in both, 
and may be reſolved into this, that to each of them 
« poverty is the greateſt of all evils, yet are their man- 
ners very widely different. Shame of poverty makes 
Laertes launch into unneceſſary equipage, vain expence, 
and laviſh entertainments; fear of poverty makes /rus 
allow himſelf only plain neceſſaries, appear without a ſer⸗ 
vant, fell his own corn, attend his labourers, and be him - 
ſelf a labourer, Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every 
day a ſtep nearer to it: and fear of poyerty ſtirs up /rus 
to make every day ſome further progreſs from it. 
TuxxSE. different motives produce the exceſſes which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and proviſion for 
werde rn ſtock - jobbing, extortion, and op- 
225 * preſſion, 
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preſſion, have their ſeed in che dread orwant; and Vanity 
riot, and prodigality, from the ſhame of it: but doch 
theſe exceſſes are infinitely below the purſuit of A rea- 
| fonable creature. After we have taken tare to com- 
mand fo much as is neceſſary for” maintatning outſelves 
in the order of men ſuitable to our charatter, the tare 
of Fuperfluities is A vice no lefs extravagant, than the : 

negtef of neceffaries would have beeti” before. 
CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when ſhe is followed with reaſbn and good ſenſe.” It is 
from this reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley with 
the greateſt pleaſure: his magnanimity is as much above 
that of other conſiderable men, as his underſtanding; 
And it is a true diſtinguiſhing Pirlt in the elegant auths6r 
Who publiſhed his works, to dwell ſo much upon tlie 
temper of his mind, and the moderation of his _ 

þy this means he has rendered his friend as: amiable 
fumbus: That ſtate of life which bears the face of 
_ y with Mr. Cowley's Gy#kt Viilghty, is admirably 
eſeribed; and it is no ſmall ſatisfaftion to thoſe of the 


fame turn of deſite, that he produces the authority of 


the wiſeſt inen of the beſt age of the world, to ſtrexigthen 
His opinion of the ordinary purſuits of mankind: 

Ir would, methinks, be nb ill maxim öf life, if ac- 
cörding to that anceſtor of Sir Roger, whom I lately 
mentioned, every man would point to himſelf what ſum 
he would reſolve not to exceed. He might, by this 
means, cheat himſelf into a tranquillity on this fide of 
that expettation, or convert what he ſhould get above 
it to nabler uſes than his own pleaſures or neceſſities. 
This temper of mind would exempt a man from an 
ignorant envy of reſtleſs men above- him, and a more 
inexcuſable contempt of happy men below him. This 
would be ſailing by ſome compaſs, living with ſome de- 
ſign; but to be eternally bewildered in proſpe&s of fu- 
ture gain, and putting on unneceſſary armour againſt 
improbable blows of fortune, is a mechanic being which 
has not good ſenſe for its direction, but is carried on by 
a ſort of acquired inſtinct towards things below our con- 
ſideration und unworthy our eſteem. It is poſſible that 
Ws ny I now Fea at Sir Roger's may ven 
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createll in nie this way of thinking, which is ſo abſirat- 
ed from the common reliſh of the world: but as I am 
now in a pleaſing arbour, ſurrounded with 4 beautiful 
landſkip, I find no inclination ſo ſtrong as to continue in 
theſe manſions, ſd remote from the oftentatious ſcenes 
of life; and am, at this preſent writing, ; Leo 
wut. to conclude” wWirk Mr. Cole. 

If ver ambition diu m fanci cheat 

"With any wiſh, ſo ulli us to be 1 
Cyntinus, heav*h ; Rull from me th remove 
_ This kwinbls bleſſings ron Ko phe bel 
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1 4 
0 Pride. | wands pa KS 190 
"HERE is no Kauen which Reals into the heart 

1 more imperceptibly, und covers itſelf under more 
gutes, than. pride. gur my own part, 1 think if 
there is any paſſion or vice which I am wholly a ſtranger 
to, it is chis; though at the ſame time, perhaps this very 
judgment which 1 fort of myſelf, þ han in 5 ap 
meaſure: from this corrupt principle. 101 £2000 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with- thay 

There is not indeed any ſingle view of huinan nature 


ſenteuce i in holy writ,” „Pride was not made for män. 
under its preſent condition, which is not ſufficient w 


- extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds'of pride; and; 


the contrary; to ſink the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate of 
humility, and what the ſchool - men call ſelf "UE 
Pride was not made for mun, oy bs . 
A ſinfull, ein ke E 
2. An ignorant, 7 eee WAY 
3. A miſerable — 5 
1 HERE is nothing in vis bee in his will; 


or in his preſent condition, that can temp any eonſide- 


rate creature to pride or vanity: 

TuxsE three very reafons why he mould not be 
proud „ are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is fo. 
Were not he a ſinful creature, he would not be ſubjeft ts 
«paſſion which riſes from ag a of his nature; 

werd 
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were. he not an ignorant.creature,, he would ſee that he 
has nathing to be proud af; and were not the v ag 

| ſpecies miſerable, he would not haye;thoſe wretche 
jefts of compariſon. beſore his eyes, Which are the mag 

_ fions of his paſſion, and Which make ee value 

himſelf more than another. ss j 
A wisE man will be comroted. that, his er he de- 
ferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ;. when 
his underſtanding ſhall. be clear Kared, his will rectifled, and 
his happineſs aſſured; or in other words, when he ſhall 
be neither ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſerable. 
Ir there be any thing we ww human natufe ap- 
+idiculgus to Beings r faculties, it, myſt be 
Bede. They En Know 1 1% ant of thole ithagi- 
nary perfeftions. that ſwell the heart of man, and of 
thoſe little ſupernumerary advantages, whether in birth, 
Fortune, or title, which gngman enjoys above another, 
chat it muſt gertainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not 
very much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puffed 
up, and valuing himſelf above his neighbours en any of 
3 accounts, at the ſame time that he is eu to 
all the common calamities of the ſpecies. 

To ſet this thought in its sxuç light, we will, fancy, 

17 you pleaſe; chat yonder mole - hill. is inhabited by: rea- 
- ſonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and 
way of life: only excepted ) is endowed. with human paſ- 
ſions. How:ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an ac- 
count of the pedigrees, diſtinſtions, and titles that reign 
among them? Qbſerve how the whole ſwarm. divide and 
make way for the piſmire that paſles. through them ! yon 
muſt underſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has 
better blood in his veins than any piſmire in the male- 
Hill. Don't you ſee how ſenſible he is oll it, how. Alow 
he marches forward, how the whole, rabble of ants Keep 
their diſtance? Here you may obſerve one placed upon 
a little eminence, and looking down on a long row. of 
labourers. He is the richeſt inſeſt on this ſide, the hil- 
lock, he has a walk of half a yard in length and a quar- 
ter of an inch in breadth ,, he keeps an hundred menial 
ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley - corns in his gra- 
nary, He is now, chiding aud beſlaving the amn 
8 1 | nas 


7 NG that took jt up, and leaye the diſcarded i 


15 it. Mar i tho 55 'of the piſmi 
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lands before hit, and" who, for all that wo can wer! 

is 4 . A nie 28 Af. bd; Lo 
Bur here comes an inſe of ' feurs! Don't you take 
notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he would not part 
with for the longeſt: tract about, the mole - hill: did you 
but kppwW what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See 
how the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about 
nim. Should; Uns ſtra w/ Rrop but of is mouth, you 
would ſee all this numerous circle of attendants, follow 


aver r his back 0 come at bis ſubeeffor. | 
bY, You. naye 4 minT't6 fee all the ladies of th? 
25 obſerve Hin thb pifmire chat fiſtens to this 
cen ber bar ne 2 fe amb ü wg ſis ſeems 
o turn awa d from him. He Tells this ma 
ink FRY is a; 4 an that her by Are brighter 
51 85 the ; that Uf hf" death ars il her diſpoſAl: 
She 1 1 we Nos fierſelf a 95 id little airs. 
inixe on your left 
hand, She call 1 ſcarce crawl with age; Hut you muſt 
kn now ſhe” values herſelf upon her birth; and if vou 
mink ſpurns at 5 one that comes within — reach. A 


(17 * 


W will here l this b Made wa Vat fi 
of all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe; if you 
pleaſe, „that death comes down upon the mole- hill, in 
the ſhape of a cock - ſparrow, who picks up, without 
diſtintion, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the 
piſmite « of ſubſtance and day - labourers, the white-ſtraw - 
officer, and his ſycophants , with all the goddeſſes,” wits 
and beautles of the moles hiiltt. | 

M r we not imagine that beings of ſuperior nts 
420 perfettions regard all the inſtances of pride and va. 
nity, among our own. ſpecies, | in the ſame kind 'of 
y 99 777 take a ſurvey of thoſe" who"inhabit 


the eatth; or, 8 Yo of a ingenious French 
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poet, of thoſe. ene that, people this | heap. of. dir, 
5 which ich hu uman 70 has « divi no Jl e abe 
| Sat, Oy Yao 1860 
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'N IF a being: who, meſs 

| fmil 1 ME rde Lo Lok en 4, 
& 5, glad, orry f bo: the mo | M sd ande that 
fals us 1880 : yot. who on: 2 Without, 1 ret, 
who ſcarce es to, fee 1 wh o. orlakes 'Þs in 


opeleſs; fick 10 | fS. 
members ers. us No: 1.2 N Ds 15 A with hed our 
. 18. 7 , Wand participation, all our 
Wes epenc F zus in che fret neſs of 


_ diſea at 'of a priſon; to whom 
e 5255 a 2 facred P bo e 
them with bears to, the, gray: and reſerves our mage 
in his heart... A friend . Dy lies may. grieve, and 
E 41. Y. impoveriſh „but negleft only 772 offend 
mine K alienate. 18 it 1277 th 25 fore aſtoniſhing 

3 a, ers ever be aſtenated, or "offended? and 


can. there be 4. ſtronger inſtance of the folly and caprice 
of mankin than their, with - holding from, thoſe. upon 
whom their "bippineſs is confeſſed 11 depend, that ei- 
vility which they, laviſh upon others, without hope of 
any bigher reward than a trivial and momentary. grati- 
fication of their vanity, by an echo, of their, compliments 

* ang a return of their obeyſance? 


* 
— * 
. — * : 
N 2 * >. i 3 — 3 W - 
c —. N rr c EDEN 
. — N * . I 2 OS 3 4 wo 


"a 


* Or this caprice there are 1 ave more cauſe 
1 | to complain than myſelf. "That I hp ba a perſon of ſome 
N | impor- 


_— "—_—_ 
— 16 ant 


importa ce, 20 2902 ver yet been diſputed :,I am allow 
98 2585 WWW pete and to inſtru; N. 
0 0 0 to FRY keticity of thoſe by. whom T an well 
treated; and bi muſt confeſs, that 1 am never abuſed 
without leaving 185 of my reſentment behind me. 
1A generally regarded as a friend; and there are 
few whio could think of parting with me for the laſt time, 
withont” the utmaſt regret, ſollicitude and reluftance. 
know, wherever I come, that I have been the object 
be defite and hope; and that the pleaſure which 1 a 
expefted to. diffuſe , has, like ail athers, been „e 
dy anticipation, By the young and gay, thoſe who are 
ntering the world either as a ſcene of buſineſs or plea- 
ure, I am frequently deſired witli ſucll impatience, chat 
although every moment brings on wrin les and decre- 
pitude With irreſiſtible rapidity ," that they” will be will 
ling that the time © of may. my abſence ſhould be annihilated, 
and the approach of wrinkles and dectepitude rendered 
yet more precipitate. , here cannat firely be ſtronger 
evidence than this af my influence upon & their happinef: 
ar of their affe&tion for ine: and yet the tranſport with 
which J am at firſt recetved quickly ſubfides; they. ap- 
pou to grow weary of my company, they would again 
orten life to haften the hour of my departure, arid 


they. reflect upon the length of my vifit with regret. 


To the aged I confeſs I am not able to procure equal 
advantages ; ; and yet there are ſome. of theſe who have 


been remarkable for their virtue, amang whom I ex- 


perience more conſtant reciprocations of friendſhip. "I 
never heard that they expreſſed any impatient expecta- 
tion of me when abſent, nor do they receive me with 
rapture when T come; but while I ſtay they treat me 


with complacency and good humour; nd in proportion | 
as their firſt addreſs -is lefs violent, the whole tenour 


of their condutt is more equal: they ſuffer me to leave 
them in an evening without importunity to prolong my 


_ viſit, and think of my departure with indiflerence. _. 
Vo will, perh: ps, imagine, that 1 am diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome ſtrange ſingularity, of which the uncommon treat. 


ment that I receive is a conſequence. As few can judge 


with p e of their own charafter, none are believed 
v I Q4 | merely 
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| ie 
without falſe colouring; 1 will nei oY ied 
nor. exaggerate any circumſtance Nen 
and genuine ftate of theſe facts n the, natural 
1 know that yo r ſagacity will do me juſti 


1 fee Mare N ry early; and tl firſt perſon that 


eee. S er 


tippling; and fis I 
ol his fault t. 
* 12 


very dal, et fle be gut den fer complexions is 
confels, ſaid to lock fen t without, her charms: ſhe is, I 


| ans new grace to her manner: they ſay too 
a e eee pam 150 Be | agreeable company in a 
Ps 9 I. f Ci ecquere 4 _ 0 4 a ; al 
the green banks of a river. 4 ſhade of a grove, along 
| ol Iver, or u 
n; eee nm 
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12%), ener lating: yt at teabagging md 
My ſiſter's pfingiples in many, particulars differ from, 


| Fee 1 ÞUI5S 4g "RL ' 
ine; but there has been always ſuch. a harmony, be- 
teen us, that ths ſeldom ſmiles, upon thoſe Who have 


ſuffered, me to Fals with a contemptuous negligence ; 
to procure any adyantage for, drive n 

i trage ang. A and yet none are 
more afliduous ig, their addreſſes 7 


e MI r onions % zit n tg 
Sur is, generally better receiyed by he len 


| ence, Which is verygreat. 
} Lf 
ig, nor intrude longer 


much leſs does ſhe uſe her i 

re any adyantage for thoſe who drive me from. 
their preſence with outrage, ang abule.; ; 
upon her privacy » than thoſe who, are. moſt, implacabiy 
my_enemigs, . - 


yet thoſe Whg dre moſt ſollicitousto engage her inparties 


af 20 ry a ſeen longeſt in her company, arg 


diſcover m rater { h 
. Till give you a ſhort hiſtory of the incidents 


the ſight of me as he hated the. devil: he then deſired 
that a coach or a ch ir might be immediately called to 


11 


Q's | been 


; * 0 ; * 2 . 
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- "been perſuaded ta conſent to the match innen ſeveral 


_ effiers had offered 4 larger ſettlement. rom this inter. 
view'T had no defire to detain lim; and. About twelve 
found a young prodigal, to whom 1 had afforded many 
 oppbrtunities of felicity, Which lie neglected to improve: 
and whom Thad ſcarce ever left without, having convinced 
bim, that he was waſting life in the ſearch of, pleaſure 
which lie could never find: he looked I me with a 
coutitenance full of ſafpicion, dread atid perplexity, and 
feemed to wiſh that I Had delayed W or been ex- 
cluded by his ſervant; imagining, as I have fitice heard, 
at a bailiff was behind me... After dunér, 1 again met 
y friend the ſtudent; but he who had fo lately received 
| No with extaſy, now leered at me with a ſalten e iſcontent, 
And ffat had been in his power would have" deſtroyed 
me, for no other reaſon than becauſe the ee 
whom he had viſited had changed his min 
"You may, perhaps, be told, that I am thyſelf in- 
conſtant and capricions, that I am never the ſame perſon 
Sight and forty hours'together, and that no man knows 
whether at my next viſit I ſhall bring hin ood or evil: 
but identity of perſon might with equal truth be denied 


of the Ab vENMTURE and of every other. being upon 


earth; for all animal bodies are in a fate of perpetual 
decay and renovation : ſo ridiculous a ſlander does not 
indeed deſerve a ſerious reply: and 1 belieye you are 
now ready to anſwer every other cavil af my enemies, 
dy convincing the world that it is their own fault if I do 

not always leave them wiſer and better than I find them; 
and whoever has through life continued to become gra- 
dually wiſer and better, has obtained a fource of divine 
felicity, a well of living water, which like the widow's 
dil ſhall increaſe as it is poured out, and which, though 
t was ſupplied by time, eternity ſhall not exhauſt, 


Inox, Sir, your paper will be a means of procuring 


me better treatment; and that you wil yourſelf be ſolli- 

Lak to ſecure the indie of 
Tor 1 Servant. 

A. DAY.. 
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N Ladies uli Woes " 6 a Huſband. 
50 of rat e 41, Advent. Ne 30.1 


no Ven 1 PETR W to the ladies, 
yet chere are ſome parts of it which 1 hope will 
not be wholly uſeleſs to che gentlemen: and, perhaps, 
both may expett to be addreffed upon a ſubjeF, which 
to boch is of equal importance; eſpecially after I have 
admitted the public recommendation of | by'r my <grre- 
ſpondent Mr. Tawnly.. 

Ir bas deen univerſally allowed, and wür great rea 
on, that between perſons who merry there ſhould be 
fome derts or equality, with, relpe to age and condi- 

ion. Thoſe who . violate a kn truth, deferve' the 
nfelicity the on incur: mall, torefore, mw labour to 
preſerve innocenee' by detelting error. 

Wir x the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, that 
« the beſt buſband is 4 reformed RAK E;“ a maxim 
which they have probably derived from comedies and 
novels, in which ſuch a huſband is commonly the re- 
ward of Rath mern. But the belief of this maxim ig 
an incontef ſtible proof, that with" the true charafter of 
a RA x EH the ladies are hon unagquainted. They 
« have,” indeed” Ne of a wild young gentleman, 


* who would raks about 1 town, and take up his 


« lodging at a bagnio; who had told many a girl a 
« pretty ſtory, that was fool enangh to believe him; 


% and had a right to many a child that did not'call bim 


« father: but chat in fob of thele frolicks he thought 


„ no harm, and for others he had ſufficiently ſuffered. 


But let the Ab VE N TURM be believed, theſe are 
words of dreadful import, 3 and mould always be thus 
underſtood. 4s 

Io rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to 
« aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of human 
«. beings; .it is to become familiar with blaſphemy and 
« lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport with the moſt de- 
« plorable miſery : to tell pretty ſtories to credulous girls, 
« js to deceive the En of TONE by cunning 
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4. aud f fal ſho de od: to be Sale of a namslels 3 progeny, 


| 94518 60 deſert thaſe, WA: tears only. can implore the 
Mothers they have the ſtrongeſt 


ac? 'proteltion t. to vs 
44. And che terrdefe claim; it is more than to be a man 


14 Hünen Wir Nada ebe a we Without inſtinct. 


1 To think n arm in 1 0 {he e froli lies is Jo have 


a Rn al 12 0 bj 12 oft the oj 


ing happineſs, 7 5 the. orginal; ; and from 
= ta? 1 1255 aking vi ne 


ry to the 
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hich wean %. 
2 — dae 10 OO * in anather pi . which 
th o“ not equall Wert 4s a Wb Vet Froduce great 


Foy 1 | he 153. ITE ed; "it it will, pe enerally 

_ i” ? 

6555 1 2 95 e abilities" ugh al always 

40 fine ſenſe,” is, 

ke ladies have 
other » AS it 

Wee a. os eſto. - . re ned, exalted 


« and, permanent which Along, is yarthy of a 


«, ration, being.“ * ut 1 e it e e my this 
uice » hqweyer Tpeciqus, thas been 


00 F xeal al that, cauſe, to, give. it Thor £ le vanity 
— 5 TAG 101 ch) believed, he. was drawing his 

8 e e- he enyy and. admiration of 
* eee his ad vices. BORE act adies univer- 


| Bly alto Wt eb ly .for Zier reaſon; 


AHnce. every one imagines, that to. hold. intellectual ex- 
cellence i in high eſtimation, is to amen that the 
poſſeſſes, it. oro 


mo 7 he. that would Pris, ſhould gy Terupulouſly 
careful not to offeng ,, 

any ladies, by. whom the pam fi beauties of an exalted | 
underſtanding cannot he, 10 and Who have not, 
therefore, a capaci 1 
beſtaw. And yet chan there is another excellence 


ill not inſinuate that there are 


half the a which it can 
Which 
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which is much more eee to ö wee akte, 
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N TU ne 1887 Þ, Send Br he name 1 do not meant 
that flexible e of: mind which. « complies. With 
requeſt, aud inclines a man at once to Accompany, an 
ac ace : to, a. brothel at. the .expence of, his, he: th 
and to, keep, an Fauipage fora ite at the expence of $3 
re Perſans of this a 8e have ſeldom. more, 


pevo ence tha lortitude, an . ently perpetrate de 
L756 


In true Goon Nax unk, there 18 neither 10 9 


acrimony of. ſpleen, nor the fullennefs of malice; 5 s 


neither clamoroug nor fretful, neither. ealy. to be g 


2 nor M pee to r it is a tender, 155 2 


A $ | human, nature iS, 1705 8 cau TD ha 5" 


1 whom it, is 1 80 our 1 to DE 20 
o ourſelves. 
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« man a, "T Will. not enquire, but 1 ſhall. eee 
to ſhew, thak he may make her extremely 0 etched: 
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areal of incurring the fume triguiſh by 4 like fault, wil 
ſubſtitute for the ſmile of chearfulneſs , that fanſhine of 


beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſollicitude, and anxiety : 


the offetice will notwithſtariding be again repeated ; the 
puniſhment, the diſtreſs, and the remorſe, will again 
return; becauſe error is involuntary , „and anger is not 
reſtrained. If the reproach is retorted, and whether it 
was deſerved becomes the fubject of debate, the con- 
ſequences ate yet more dreadful: after a Vain attempt | to 
ſhew an incongruity, Which can no more be perceived 


be inſulted 


for folly perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy. In 'theſe circum- 
ſtances, „What will become of © the refined, the exalt- 
4 ed, and the permanent felicity, which alone is worthy 
« of reaſonable > beings, and which elevated genius only 


| 1 can beſtow ? 


"Taar this condutt 8 by a man of ſeule known to 


be wrong, I am centent to allo: but it muſt alſo be 


granted x bevy the difcernment of wrong is not always 4 
propenſi 


Goop Narurs; therefore, if intellectual 'excel- 
lence cannot arone for the want of it, muſt be admitted 
us the higheſt perſonal merit. If, without it, wiſdom is 
not kind; without it, folly muſt be brutal. Let it, there- 
fore, be once more repeated. * The quality moſt eſſential 
« to conjugal felicity, is Goop NATURE.“ And, 
ſurely, whatever accidental difference there may happen 
to be in the conceptions or judgment of a huſband and 
wife, if neither can give pain or pleaſure without feeling 
it themſelves; it is eaſy to percetve which Ab they 
will concur to produce. 

I may now be expected; that T ſhould give ſome 
general rules, by which the ladies may diſcover the diſ- 
poſition of thoſe, by whom' they are addreſſed : but it 
is extremely difficult tb dete& malevolence amidſt the 
aſſiduities of courtſhip, and to diſtinguiſn the man under 
that almoſt. inſcrutable diſguiſe the lover. GOOD N a- 
* UK E, however, is not indicated by the fulſome fawn- 

ing 


* 


to right; and that if pain was never inflicced, 
but when it was known to produce ſalutary eftefts, man- 
| Kind would be much more happy than they are. 
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in pe a perpetual grin, the loud laughter which almoſt 
anticipates: the jeſt, or the conſtant echo of every ſenti- 
ment; neither is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of pro- 
{uſe liberality, or buſy officiouſnefs. Let it rather be 
- remarked ,, how the lover is affected by — 
which the lady is not concerned; what is his behavi 
to his immediate dependants, and whether they ap- 
proach him with a flaviſh timidy, or with the chearful 
reverence of voluntary ſervitude. Is he ever merry at 
the expence of ünother; or does hie ever attempt thus 
to excite mirth in his miſtreſs? Does he mention the 
abſent with candour, and behave: to thoſe who are pre- 
dent with a manly comiplacency ? By a diligent atten. 
dance to theſe tircumſtances ,, perliaps rn Ju 
ment may be formed of his character. 2 
To conclude with a general remark, Goop: Naruns 
is not of Jeſs importance to ourſelyes than to others. 
The moroſe and petulant firſt feel the anguiſh that they 
give: reproach, revilings, and invective, are but the 
overflowings of their on infelitity, and are conftantly - 
again forced back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of todiper | 
is not, indeed; an acquired but. a natural excellence 
and, therefore, to recommend it to thoſe who have i 
not, may be deemed rather an inſult than advice. But 
let that which in happier natures is inſtin&, in theſe be 
reaſon; let:them purſue the ſame conduct, impelled by 
a nobler motive. As the ſourneſs of the crab inhances 
the value of the graft, ſo that which on its parent plant 
is Good NATURE, will on a leſs kindly ſtock be 
improved into VIRTUE. No aktion by which others 
receive pleaſure or pain, is indifferent: the Sacred rule, 
Do that to others which ye would that others ſhould 
„ do to you,” extends to every deed; and * every 
«. word ſhall be brought into judgment. 
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gence alone had made him rich. It was remembered, 
perfidy which, tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or 


| Yreezing influence extended to his boſom 


| by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion," yet fear led 
— Himconſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of prayer; 
hè performed all the rites of devotion with the moſt ſcru- 


Inſure it by the complication of hypocriſy with guilt, never 


and though he was known by oY man, yet no man 
| faluted him. | 


- 


$344 


Benevolence urged from the miſery of Solitude. 
An Eaſtern Stor. | [Advent,N® 132. 


- N 42 AN, the merchant of Bagaas, was emi. 
nent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and his 
Wealth : his origin was obſcure, as that of the ſpark 
which by the colliſion of ſteel and adamant is ſtruck out 
of darkneſs; and the patient labour of perſevering dili. 


that When he was indigent he was thought to be gene- 
rous; and he was ſtill acknowledged to be inexorably juſt, 
But whether, in his dealings with men, he diſcovered a 


whether in proportion as he accumnlated wealth he 
diſcovered his own: importance to increaſe, Caraꝛzun 

it more as he uſed id'leſss he gradually loſt the 
inchination to do good; as he acquired the power; and 
as the hand of time fcattered mow upon his head, the 


Bu r though the door of Carazan was never opened 


pulous punctuality, and had thrice paid his vows at the 
temple of the Px op HET. That devotion which ariſes 
from Tz Lovz-or GOD, and neceſſarily includes 
TuA LOVE or Man, as it connects gratitude with 


beneſicence, and exalts that which was moral to divine, 


confers new dignity upon goodneſs, and is the objeft not 
only of affection but reverence. On the contrary, the de- 


votion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be thought to avert the 


puniſhment which every one wiſhes to be inflifted, or to 


fails to excite indignation and abhorrence. Carazan, 
therefore, when he had locked his door, and turning round 
with a look of eircumſpective ſuſpicion proceeded to the 
moſque, was followed by every eye with ſilent malignity; 
the poor ſuſpended their ſupplication when he paſſed by; 


* 
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Sven had long been the life of Cabitedn'j and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, when notice 
was given by proclamation, that he was removed to a 
magnificent building an the centre of the city, that his 
table ſnould be ſpread for the public, and that the 
ſtranger ſnould be welcome to his bed. The multitude 
ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where they be- 
held him diſtributing bread to the hungry and apparel 
to the naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and his 
cheek glowing with delight. Every one gazed with 
aſtoniſhment at the prodigy; and the murmur of innu- 
merable voices inereaſing like the ſound of approaching . 
thunder, Carazartbeckoned with his hand; attention 
ſuſpended the tumult in a moment, and he thus grati- 
1 120 enn which: had. nene bim diane . 

ai tf 

70 H 1M wid touches the Mmounteins Aacbey finoke!; | 
Tn E ALMIGHTY:and THE MOST MERC I- 
ru, be everlaſting honour! He has ordained ſleep to 


be the miniſter of inſtruction, and his viſions have re- 


proved me in the night. As I was ſitting alone in my 
Haram, with my lamp burning before me, computing 
the produ@ of my merchandize and exulting in the in- 
creaſe of my wealth, I fell into a deep fleep, and the 
_ of Hi m who dwells in the third heaven was upon 
I beheld the Angel of death coming forward like 
a a „ and he fmote me before I could deprecate 
the blow. At the ſame moment I felt myſelf lifted from 
the ground, and tranſported With aſtoniſhing rapidity 
through the regions of the air. The earth was contrac- 
ted to an atom beneath; and the ſtars glowed round 
me with a luſtre that obſcured the ſan; - The gate of 
PARADISE was now in ſight; and I was intercepted 
by a. ſudden brightneſs which no human eye could be- 
hold: the irrevocable ſentence was now to be pronounced; 
my day of probation was paſt; and from the evil of my 
life nothing could be taken away, nor could any thing 
be added to the good. When I reflected that my lot 
for eternity was caſt, which not all the powers of na- 
ture could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook me; 
an ne. Ls ſtood trembling and ſilent, covered with 
XR * confuſion 
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eſis and chilled with horror, I was thus ere 
by the radiance that flamed before me. 


« CAKAZA N; thy worſhip has not been We be⸗ 


cauſe it was not prompted by Lo VE or Gos; nei. 
« ther can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe it was 
% not produced by Lo VR OH Man for thy own ſake 
« only, haſt thou rendered to every man his due; and 
« thou haſt approached the ALMIGHTY only for 
« thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude, nor be. 
round thee with kindneſs. Around thee, thou haſt, tu, 
< indeed, beheld vice and folly; but if vice and folly of 
< could juſtify thy parſimony ;i' would they not con- fu 
* demn the bounty of HE ave? If not upon the Wi fo 
« fooliſh and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe its to 


light, or the clouds diſtill their dew ? where ſhall the 


cc thou ſhalt ſubliſt alone. 


„ lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of 
< autumn diffuſe; plenty? Remember; Carazan,; that 


_ «& thou haſt ſhut compaſſion. from thine heart, and 


« graſped thy treaſures with a hand of iron: thou haſt 
« lived for thyſelf; and therefore, hencefort for ever 
From the light of heaven, 
ac and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be dri- 
< yen; ſolitude ſhall protraft the lingering hours of 
« eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of 
% deſpair.” At this moment I was driven by ſome 


ſieeret and irreſiſtible power through the glowing ſyſtem 


of creation, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a mo- 
ment. As I approached the verge of nature, I percei- 
ved the ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity. deepen 


before me, a dreadful region of eternal filence, ſolitude - 


and darkneſs! Unutterable horror ſeized me at the pro- 
ſpeft,, and this exclamation burſt from me with all the 


vehemence of deſire: O! that I had been doomed 


< for ever to the common receptacle of impenitence 
ec and guilt! there ſociety would have alleviated the 
« torment of deſpair, and the rage of fire could not 
& have excluded the comfort of light. Or if I had 
ec been condemned to reſide on a comet, that would 
return but once in a thouſand years to the regions 
« of light and life; the hope of theſe periods, how- 
ever diſtant , would * me in the dreary inter- 
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40 Ae and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would 
« divide eternity into time,” While this thought paſſed 
over my mind, 1 loſt ſight of the remoteſt ſtar, and the 
laſt glimmering of light was quenched in utter Aurk net, | 
The agonies of deſpair every moment increaſed, as 
every moment augmented my diſtance from the laſt ha- 


I reflected with intolerable anguiſh, 
that when ten thouſand thouſand years had carried me 
beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills infini- 


tude, I ſhould ſtill look forward into an immenſe abyſs 


of darkneſs, through which I ſhould ſtill drive without 


ſuccour and without ſociety , farther and farther ftilk 
| for ever and for ever. I then ſtretched out my hands 


towards the regions of. exiſtence, with an emotion that 
awaked me. Thus have I been taught to eſtimate ſo- 
ciety, like every other bleſſing, by its loſs. My heart 
is warmed to liberality; and I am zealous to communi- 
cate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom it 
is derived; for the ſociety of one wretch, whom in the 
pride of proſperity I would have ſpurned from my door, 
would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which I was condemn- 
ed, have been more highly prized, than the gold of Afrec, 
or the gems of Golconda. + 

Ar this reflection upon his dream, Carazau bene 
ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upward in an extacy of gra- 
titude and devotion. The multitude were ſtruck at once 
with the precept and example; and the Caliph, to 
whom the event was related, that he might be liberal 
beyond the power of gold, commanded it to be e 
for the wait of e 29:00 
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Socrates $ ee of the Origin of Love. 
[ Tatler Ne; 90 59 


UH E ed of havin . to be the ſubje& 
of diſcourſe between two or three of us at the 
table of the poets this, evening; and among other ob- 


ſervations , it was remarked, that the ſame ſentiment 
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he) remarkable, that'no' paſſion has been treated by 


*ſign but this. The poets,” the*moraliſts , the painters, 


kind, that they have all ſpoken of it in the ſame man- 


greater pains, without the compenſation of ſuch exqui- 
ſite pleaſures as thoſe we find in love. The great ſkill 


happy, ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advan- 


on this paſſion had run chrough All languages ahd hg. 
tions. Menmius, Who has a very good taſte; fell into 
a little ſort of diſſertation on this occaſion. It is (aid 


all who have touch'd upon it with the ſame bent of de. 


in all their deferiptions, allegories, and pictures, have 
repreſented it as a ſoft torment, a bitter ſweet, a ples. 
ſing pain, or an agreeable diſtreſs, and have only ex- 
N the ſame thought in a different manner. 

Tux joining of pleaſure and pain together in ſuch 
devices, ſeems to me the only pointed thought I ever 
read which is natural; and it muſt have proceeded 
from its being the univerſal ſenſe and experience of man- 


ner. I have in my own reading remarked an hundred 
and three epigrams, fifty odes, and ninety- one ſen- 
tences, tending to this ſole purpoſdmmeGGG.. 
Ir is certain, there is no other paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary effects in ſo great a degree: but 
this may be ſaid for love, that if you ſtrike it out of 
the ſoul, life would be inſipid, and our being but half 
animated. Human nature would ſink into deadneſs 
and lethargy, if not quickened with ſome active prin- 
ciple; and as for all others, whether ambition, envy, 
or avarice, which are apt to poſſeſs the mind in the ab- 
ſence of this paſſion, it muſt be allowed that they have 


is to heigthen the ſatisfactions, and deaden the forrows 
of it, which has been the end of many of my labours, 
and mall continue to be fo for the ſervice of thę world 
in general, and in particular of the fair ſex, Who are 
always the beſt or the worſt part of it. It is pity that 
a paſſion, which has in it a capacity of making life 


tage. Reaſon, prudence, and good nature, rightly. ap- | 
plied, can thoroughly accompliſh this great end, pro- 
vided they have always a real and conſtant love” to 
work upon. But this ſubject I ſhall treat more at large 
in che hiſtory of my married ſiſter, and in the mean 

| time 
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ane ſhall:roondude' my reflection on the pains of plea - 
ſures Which attend this paſſion, with one of the fineſt 
allegories which I think I have ever read. It is invent 
ed by the divine Plato, and to ſhew the opinion he f 
himſelf had of it, aſcrib'd by him to his admired So- 
crates ," whom he repreſents as diſeourſing with his 
friends, and giving e e of love in the following: 
ma N om ge ally 35 "i „ein! biis 188087 

N che birth of Beauty (ſays he) chere wWüs a great) 

feaſt made, and many gueſts invited: among the reſt,. 

uch was the god Plenty, wllo was the. ſon! of the goddeſfss 
ver Prudence and inlierited many of his mother's virtues. 


led After à full entertainment, he retired into! the garden 
n- of Jupiter, which was hung with a great variety of 
mn. ambroſial fruits, and ſeems to have been a very proper 
ed retreat for ſuch a gueſt. In the mean time an unhappy 
n. female called Poverti, having g heard of this great feaſt, 

| repaired to it in hopes of finding relief. The firſt. places 
es ſhe lights upon was Gupitenu garden, which generally 


ut ſtands qpen to peo iS 'of all conditions, Poverty enters, 
and by chance” finds. the god Plenty aſleep in it. She 

was immediately fired with his charms, laid herſeff 
down by his ſide, and managed matters ſo well, that 
ſhe: conceived: a child by him. The world was very, ; 
much in fuſpence upon the occaſion; „ and could not 
imagine to themſelves what would be the nature of an 
infant that was to have its original from two ſuch pa- 
rents. At the laſt, the:chjld appears; and who ſhould 
it de but Loue. This infant grew up, and proved in 
all his behaviour, What he really was, a compound of 
oppoſite beings. As he is the ſon of Plenty, (who 
was the offspring of Prudence) he is ſubtle, intriguing, 
full of ftratagems/, and devices; as the ſon of Poverths 
he is fawning, | begging, ſerenading, delighting to lie 
at a threſhold, or beneath a window. By the father, 

he is audacious, full of hopes, conſeious of merit, and 
therefore quick af reſentment: by the mother, he is 
doubtful, timorous, mean - ſpirited, fearful of offending, 
and abject in ſubmiſſions. In the ſame hour you may 
ſee him tranſported with raptures, talking of immortal 
e „ and. appearing. Nr as a god; and im- 

| mediately 
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mediately after, as who. mortal mother prevails * his 
compoſition, you. beheld, him Pining 50 nee bs de- 
ſpairing, dying. | 

I nave! hoon always. 3 delighted with 
fables, allegories, and . the' like inventions, which the 
politeſt and the beſt inſtructors of mankind have always 
made ule: of: chey take off from the ſeverity of in- 
ſtruction, and inforce it at the ſame time that they con- 
ceal it. The ſuppoſing Love to be conceived immedi. 
ately aſter the birth of Braut, the parentage of Plenty, 
and the inconſiſtency of this paſſion with its ſelf ſo na- 
turally derived to it, are great maſter - ſtrokes in this 
fable; and if they fell into good hands, might furniſh 
out à more pleaſing canto than any i in eee 


4, 


eee eee * . 


die — of repreſenting. E Human Natur: 
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T7 is not to Wes eee great an effect well · 
diſpoſed lights, with proper forms and orders in 
aſſemblies, have upon ſome tempers. I am ſure I feel 
it in ſo extraordinary a manner; that cannot in a day 
or two get out of my imaꝑinatien any very beautiful or 
_ difagreeable impreſſion which P redeive on ſuch occa- 
ons. For this reaſon I ſrequentiy look in at the play- 
houſe, in order to enlarge my thoughts, and warm my 
mind with ſome new ideas, that may de ſerviceable to 
me in my lucubrationss Mid $ 
In this diſpoſition I entered the theatre the — 
day; and placed myſelf in a corner of it,” very conve- 
nient for 'ſeeing , without being myſelf obſerved. I 
found the audience huſhed in a very deep attention, 
and did not- queſtion but ſome noble tragedy was juſt 
then in its criſis, or that an incident was to be unra- 
yelled which would determine the fate of an hero. 
While I was in this ſuſpence, expecting every moment 
to ſee my old friend Mr. Barterton appear in all the ma- 
jeſty of diſtreſs, to my n mansment. there 
a came 
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as men, ſhould dalight i in ſeoing it ann Ines and ; 
diſgraced. + 
I musr contest there i is nothing that more. e 
me, in all that I read in books, or ſee among mankind, 
than ſuch paſſages as repreſent human nature in its 
proper dignity, As man is a creature made up of dif-. 
ſerent extremes, he has ſomething in him very: great 
and very mean: a ſkilful. artiſt may draw an.excellent 
pifture of him in either of theſe views. The fineſt 
authors of an antiquity have taken him on the more ad- 
yantageous ſide. They cultivate the natural grandeur 
of the ſoul, raiſe in her a generous ambition, feed her 
with hopes of immortality. and perfection, and do all 
they can to widen. the partition between the virtuous 
and the vicious, by making the difference betwixt 
them as great as e and brutes. In ſhort, it 
1 | | 4 MER OS 15 


de. as I was looking, on, he raiſed himſelf on one leg in ; 5g 

N ſuch. a perpendicular poſture, that the other grew in a 1 
vith direct line above his head, If afterwards twiſted itſelf "SY 
the into the motions and wreathings of ſeveral different a- 1 
ays nimals, and after great variety of ſhapes and transfors RY 
in- mations went off the ſtage in the figure of an human 1 
on. creature. The admiration, the applauſe, the ſatisfac- | 
di- tion of the audience, during this ſtrange entertainment, a 
ty, is not to be expreſſed. I was very. much out of counte- 1 
na- nance for my dear countrymen, and looked about with : 
his ſome/apprehenſion,, .. for. fear any foreigner ſhould be 
ith preſent... Is it poſſible (thought I) that human nature 
can rejoice in its diſgrace, and take pleaſure in ſeeing ; 

; its own figure turned, to ridicule , and diſtorted into | 
#5 forms that raiſe horror and. averſion? There is ſome- 1 
| thing diſingenuous and immoral in the being able to | 
7 bear ſuch a ſight. Men of elegant and noble minds; i 
are ſhocked at the, ſeeing characters of perſons who de- 1 

ſerve eſteem for their virtue, knowledge, or ſervices to | 

] their country, placed in wrong lights, and by miſres # 
. preſentation made the ſubjeft of buffoonery. Such a „ 
! nice;/abhorrence is not, indeed to be found among the x 
| vulgar; but methinks it is wonderful, that thoſe, who 5 
„have nothing but the outward figure to diſtinguiſn them 5 
py 
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and a better man for it. On the-contrary, I egaldnever 


50 that trifling nation, without being for ſome time out of 


of brutes. As an inſtance of this kind of authors, a- 


theſe accompliſhmehts, he went to viſit his father in the 


tunities to ſhew his learning, began to eſtabliſh”a new 
religien in the family, and to enlarge the narrowneſs 


is impoſſible to read a page in Plats, Tully, and à thon- 
fand other antieüt moraliſts, without being a greater 


read any of our modiſh Hencſl authors, or thoſe of our 
en country, wh are the imitators and admirers of 


humour wiel myſelf, and at every thing about me. 
Their buſineſs is, to depreciate human nature, and con- 
ſider it under its worſt appearances. They give mean 
interpretations andi baſe niotives to the worthieſt ac- 
tions: they reſolve virtue and vice into conſtitution. In 
mort, tkey endeavour: to make no: diſtinction between 
man and man, or between thè ſpecies of men arid that 


mong many others, let any one examine the celebrated 
Rockef aucault, twho' is the great philoſopher: for admini- 
ſtring of conſolation to the idle; the envious, and worth- 


Dh oft; of 

remember a young gentleman of moderate under- 
ſtanding but great vivacity, who” by dipping into many 
authors of this nature, had got a little ſmattering of 
knowledge, juſt enough to make an atheiſt or a free- 
thinker, but not a philoſopher or a man of ſenſe, With 


wiſe, "tho" mot learned. The ſon, Who took all oppor. 


of their country notions; in Which he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he had ſedueed the butler by his table -talk, and 


ſtaggered his eldeſt ſiſter. The old gentleman began to 


be alarmed iat the ſchiſmis that aroſe among his children, 


but did not yet believe his ſon's doftritie to be ſo per- 


nicious as it really was, till one day talking of his 
ſetting dog, tlie fon ſaid,” he did not queſtion bat 77% 
was as immortal as any one of the family; and in the 
heat of the argument told his father; that for his own 
part, he expected to die like a dog. Upon which, the 
old man ſtarting up in a very great paſſion, cried out, 
Then, ſirrah, you ſhall live like one; and taking his 
cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his ſyſtem. 

| | e Os "nm 
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This had b good an effect upon him, that heck up · 
from that day; fell : to reading good books, and is now 


| a bencher it he Middle Temple, oo 4 ON on 


I Do not mention this cudgelling part of this ey 
ich & deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of 


this nature; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in af- 


fairs of opinion and ſpeculation, it ought to do it on- 
ſuch ſhallow” ad- *deſpicable * pretenders to knowledge, 
who 'endeavbur to givéè man dark and uncomfortable» 
proſpetts of his being, and deſtroy thoſe principles which 
are che ſupport, happineſs, and glory of all \publicK-fo- 
eieties, as well as'private"perſons34;j 311 10 

TI THINK it is one of Pythagorags golden ſayings, 
that a man ſhould take cuus above il things to naue a. 
due reſpelt for him ſelf: and it is certain, that this lia 
centious ſort of authors, who are ſor depreciating man- 
kind, endeavour to diſappoint and undo what the moſtb 
refined ſpirits have been labouring to advance ſince the- 
beginning of the world. The very deſign of dreſs; good-· 
breeding, outward ornaments arid ceremony, were to lift 
up human nature, and ſet it off: to an advantage. Archi- 
tetture, painting, and ſtatuary; were invented with the 
fame: deſign; as indeed every art and ſeience contri- 
butes to the embelliſnment of life, and to the wearing 
off and throwing into ſnades the mean and low parts 
of our nature. Poetry carries on this great end more 


than all the reſt; as may be ſeen in the following paſ- 


ſage, taken out of Sir Fraucis Barons Advancement ofa 
Learning, which gives a truer and better account of 
this art aan al the Were ae! were ever mine 
upon it. 55 


« POE Nn (eſpecially: e e to ood raiſed 
much for the dignity of man's nature. For ſeeing 


man, poeſy ſeems to endow human nature with that 
which hiſtory denies; and to- give ſatis faction to the 
mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, where the 
« ſubſtance cannot be had. For if the matter be 


« thoroughly conſidered, a ſtrong argument may be 


; drawn from poeſy, that a more ſtately greatneſs of 
R 5 5 * things, 


altogether from a noble foundation, which makes | 


this ſenſible world is in dignity inferior to the ſoul of 
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«: things, a more perſect Ader, and. a, more beautiful 1 
4c variety, delights the foul of man, than any way can * 
« be found in nature ſince the fall. Wherefore ſeeing F 
«the acts and events, which are the ſubjects of true | 
4 hiſtory, are not of that amplitude as to content the 
% mind of man; poeſy is ready at hand to feign acts 
c more heroical. | Becauſe true hiſtory. reports the ſuc- 
* cefſes of buſineſs not proportionable to the merit of 
4 virtues and vices, poeſy corretts it, and preſents 
events and fortunes according to deſert, and accord. 
„ ing to the law of providence: becauſe true hiſtory, 
through the frequent ſatiety and ſimilitude of things 
. works à diſtaſte and miſpriſion in the mind of man; 
. poeſy cheareth and refreſheth the ſoul, chanting 
things rare and various, and full of vieiſſitudes. So 
. as poeſy ſerveth aud conferreth to delectation, mag- 
nanimity and morality; and therefore it may ſeem 
a deſervedly to have ſome participation of divineneſs, 
« becauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the ſpirit 
* with high raptures, by proportioning the ſhews of 
things to the deſires of the mind, and not ſubmitting 
* the mind to things as reaſon and hiſtory do. And 
4 by theſe allurements and congruities, whereby it 
* cheriſheth the ſoul of man, joined alſo with conlort 
a of muſick, whereby iti may more ſweetly inſinuate 
fjtſelf; it hath won ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in 
< eſtimation even in rude times, and barbarous nations, 
20 when our learning ſtood excluded. 
Bor there is nothing which favours: ans falls in 
with this natural greatneſs and dignity. of human na- 
ture ſo much as religion, which does not only promiſe 
the entire refinement of the mind, but we glorifying 
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l The Efficacy of dug * the Wind.” 
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Ax ingenioiis and Volt Se 2 my ancient 
friend, fell into diſcourſe with me. this 7 
upon the force and efficacy which the writings of goo 
poets have on the minds "of their intelligent readers, 
and recommended to me his ſenſe of the matter, thrown 
together in the following me nner, which he defired'n 
to communicate to the youth ok Great Britain in my 
5 Ft which, I chuſe to do i in his own words. 2 


"I nave always been of opinion Clays NY: . vit 
tus ſinks deepeſt into the heart of man; when it com 
recommended by the powerful charms of poetry. The 
moſt active principle in dur mind is the imagination: 
to it a good poet makes his court perpetually, and by 
this faculty takes care to gain it firſt. - Our paſſions and 


inclinations come over next; and our reaſon ſurrenders 


itſelf with pleaſure, in the end. Thus the whole ſoul 


is inſenſibly betrayed into morality, + by» bribing the 


fancy with beautiful and agreeable images of thoſe very 
things, that in the books of che philoſöphers appear 
auſtere, and have at the beſt but à kind of förbidden 
aſpetct. In 4 word, the poets do, as it were, ſtrew 
the rough paths of virtue fo full of flowers, that we'are 
not ſenſible of the uneafineſs of them, and imagine 


ourſelves in ae midſt of pleaſures, : and the wotbewitch- | 


in the fovereſt duties of life. age 0 4% 4.22059 iy 


A1 1 U. . agree, that e rpg poems. do of all N 4 
tings ſoaneſt corrupt the heart: and why ſhould we 
not be as univerſally perſwaded, that the grave and 
ſerious performances of ſuch as write in the moſt en- 
gaging manner, by a kind ef. divine impulſe, muſt be 
the moſt effectual perſwaſives to goodneſs? If therefore 
1 were bieten with a Son, in a to the forming of 
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his manners, (Which is: gaaking; him truly: my ſon) J 
ſhould be continually putting into his hand ſome fine 5 
Poet. The graceful . ſentences, and the manly ſenti. il - 
ments ſo frequently to be met with in every great and ny 

ſuhlime writer, are, in my judgment, the moſt orna. N 
mental and valuable furniture that can be for a young 

dae head; methinks they ſhew like ſo much b 

rich embroidery upon the brain. Let me add to this, il - 

that humanity and tenderneſs, (without "which there 
can be no true greatneſs in the mind), are inſpired by 
the muſes in ſach pathetical language, that all we find 
in proſe-authors towards the raiſing and improving of 
theſe paſſions, is in. bi cold, or lukewarm, 
at the beſt, _ There is. ſeſides a certain elevation of ſoul, 
a ſedate magnanimity, and n of virtue, th 


date a noble turn of virtue „that 
Aiſtinguiſhes the hero from the plain, honeſt man; to 
Which erſe can only raiſe. us. The bold methaphors 
and ſounding; numbers, peculiar. to. the, poets,,..rouze up 
all our fleeping-faculties,, and, alarm the whole powers 
of the ſoul, much like that excellent trumpeter men- 
tioned. by ge. wing 0 S % ü di | 
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are ciere Virus, Martengque: acceudere 
N en enen .. 

WY. - JT.rs1 L.,into this train of thinking this evening, up- 

on Ware paſſage in a maſk writ by, Milton, where 
twa brothers are introduced ſeeking after their ſiſter, 
One of the brothers is apprehenſive leſt the wandering 
virgin ſhould be overpowered with fears through the 
darkneſs and loneneſs of the time and place. This gives 
the other occaſion to make the following reflections, 
which, as I read them, made me forget my age, and 
renewed in me the warm defires after: virtues, ſ6 na- 


Cantu. 
”, t — 
eh 


! ; I . ö 7 171 1 
| do not think my fefter ſo fo ſeek-i\ 19100 
21 Or fo unprincipled: in Virtues book, n 
And tie ſiveet peace that goodneſs boſoms euer, 
As that the fiugis want of light and bis 
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(Nor bels in danger, as I truſt ſhe is not) 
Corlth ſtir tnt conſtant mood of her calm — 
Aud put them iuto mifberoming 'plight. 7 
Virtus doulu fee' to do ad virtue would. ain N 
5 ner bien radiant light; tho fun and moon 
Mord in us flat ſea funk And A er jap” 
Off ſeeks to bet retired ſolitude : 0 4} 
 Wheve, with her beſt mir ſe 5 vonitemplation, "| Fi 
She plitmes'her Feathers, and" lets "_ Haw wings, 


a 


5 9 


N ere' all 10% rufe, and ſometimes impair: 9K 
He that las light within his'oton clear breaſt,” 
Maß fit i i center, and enjoy bright day: 
ä Ba he that hides a dark ſoul and foul thoughts, is 
8 walks under the mid-day youre” LY 
* 15 own Laws apt 1 e e 
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5 TFT xnow As manner of pe ing fo offenſive" ab that 
| 4 of giving praife; and 'dofing it with an exoeh˙tion; 

N which proceeds (where men do not do it to introduce 
: malice, and make calumitiy- more 'effeftual from the 
| common error of conſiderinig man as a perfect ereature. 
But if WE rightly examine" things, we * hall find, that 


iy ; N Nate 


chere is a ſort of oconomy in providence; that one 


ſhall excel where anotlier is defective, in order to make 
mei more uſe ful to each other; and mix them in ſociety. 
This man Having this talefit, and that man another; is 
as neceſſary in conveèrſation, as one profeſſing on trade, 
and another” another, is beneficial in commerce; The 
happieſt climate does not produce all things; and it 


was fo ordered, that one part of the earth ſhould want 


the prödutx of another; for uniting mankind in a ge- 
neral eorreſpondence and "ou | underſiancting;” It is 
there- 


/ 


Tuaf n the vitrions buftht of reſort 00 4 5 


Praiſe and Blame to be Tegarded only; as relating 
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therefore want of good ſenſe as well as good nature, tg 
Tay , Sim nlicius has a better judgment, but not ſo much 
wit as Latius; for that theſe have not each other's ca · 
pacities, is no more a diminution to either, than if you 
ſhould ſay, Simplicius is not Latius, or Latius not Simpli. 
cius. The heathen. world had fo little notion that per. 
feftion was to be expected amongſt men, that among 
them any one quality or endowment in an heroic de. 
gree made a god. Hercules had ſtrength; but it was 
never objefted to him that he wanted wit. Apollo pre- 
ſided over wit, and it was never aſked whether he had 
ſtrength, We hear no exceptions againſt, the beauty of 
Minerva, or the wiſdom of Venus. Theſe wiſe hea- 
thens were glad to immortalize any one ſerviceable gift, 
and overlook. all imperfections in the perſonwho. had it: 
but with us it is far otherwiſe, for we reject many 
eminent virtues, if they are 'accompained with one ap- 
parent weakneſs, The reflecting after this manner, 
made me account for the ſtrange delight men take in 
reading lampoons and ſcandal, with which the age 
abounds, and of which. I receive frequent. complaints. 
Upon mature conſideration, I find it is principally for 
this reaſon, that the worſt of mankind, the libellers, 
receive ſa much encouragement in the world. The low 
race of men take a ſecret pleaſure in finding an eminent 
character levelled” to their condition. by à report of its 
defects, and keep themſelves in countenance, though 
they are excelled in a thouſand virtues, if they believe 
they have in common with a great perſon any one fault. 
The libeller falls in with this e and gratifies 


this baſeneſs of temper, which is naturally an enemy 
to extraordinary merit. It is from that libel and 
ſatire are promiſcuouſly joined together in the notions 
of the vulgar, though the ſatiriſt and libeller differ. as 
much as the magiſtrate, and the murderer, ,,. In the 
conſideration , of human life, the ſatiriſt never falls 
upon perſons, who are not glaringly faulty, and the 
libeller on one but who are conſpicuouſly. commendable. 
Were 1 to expoſe any vice in a good or great man, it 
ſhould certainly. be by. correfting. it in ſome one where 
a; crime was the maſt «jRinguiſhing part of the oe 

; rafter; 
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rafter; as! pages are chaſtized for the admonition of 
rinces. When it is performed otherwiſe, the vicious 


are kept in credit, by placing men of merit in the ſame 
accuſation. But all the paſquils lampoons and libels, 


we meet with now à days, are a fort of playing with 
the four and twenty letters „and throwing them into 
names and characters, without ſenſe, truth or wit. 
In this caſe, I am in great perplexity to know whom 
they mean, and ſhould be in diſtreſs for thoſe they 
abuſe, if I did not ſee their judgment and ingenuity in 
thoſe they commend. This is the true way of exa- 
mining a libel; and when men conſider, that no one 
man living thinks the better of their heroes and patrons 
for the panegyrick given them, none can think them- 
ſelves leſſened by their inveſtive. The hero or patron 
in a libel, is but & ſcavenger to carry off the dirt, and 
by that very employment is the filthieſt creature in the 
ſtreet. Dedications and panegyricks are frequently 


ridiculous, let them be addreſſed where they will; but 
at the front, or in the body of a libel, to commend a | 


man, is ſaying to the perſons applauded ,: „My lord, 
« or Sir, I have pulled down all men that the reſt of 
the world think great and honourable, and here is 
© a clear ſtage; you may as you pleaſe be valiant or 
M wiſe; you may chooſe' to be on the military or civil 


* 


6 juſt who has power: You may rule the world now it 


is empty, which exploded you when it was full: 


<« have knocked out the brains of all whom mankind 


cc „ thought good for any thing; and 1 doubt not, but 


„ you will reward that invention, which found out the 


only expedient to make Tour ann, or um wok $3 


as "> 5 of any conſideration.” OOTY . 


Had I the honour to 5e in a lber a had OR 


_ ped the approbation of the author, I ſhould look npon 


it exactly in this manner. But tho? it is a thing thus 


perfectly indiffereut, who is exalted or debaſed in ſuch 
performances, yet it is not ſo with relation to the au- 
thors of them: therefore I ſhall, for the good of my 


men 


liſt; for" there is no one brave whe commands, or 
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country „ hereafter. take upon me to puniſn theße 
wretches. What is already paſs'd, may die away ac. 


poraries, that I ſhall not fail of doing them juſtice, with 


—— but requiſite to ſettle our opiuion in the caſe of 


Feure that ſenſibility of reproach, which is a common 


thoſe who want merit, and undeſerved reproach frigh- 
ten only thoſe who want ſincerity. I have thought of 


no other method in nature found for the cure of that 


cording; to its Nature, and continue in its preſent obli- 
vion; but for the future, I ſhall take notice of ſuch 
enemies to honour and virtue, and preſerve them to 
Immortal: infamy: their names ſhall give freſh offence 
many ages hence, and be deteſted a thouſand years af. 
ter the commiſſion their crime, It ſhall not avail, 
that theſe children ofrinfamy publiſh their works under 
Jeigned names, or under none at all; for I am ſo per-. 
Tektly well acquainted with the ſtyles of all my contem- 


their proper names, and at their full length. Let there. 

ore theſe miſcreants enjoy their preſent act of oblivion, 

ann take care how they offend hereafter.. 
Bur to avert our eyes from ſuch objects, it is me- 


praiſe and blame: and I believe, the only true way to 


weakneſs-with the moſt virtuous men, is to fix their re- 
_ gard firmly upon only What is ſtricty true, in relation to 
their advantage, as well as diminution, For if I am 
pleaſed with cammendation which I do not deſerve, I 
Mall. from the ſame temper be concerned at ſcandal 1 
do not deſerve. But he that can think of falſe ap- 
plauſe with as much contempt as falſe detraction, will 
certainly be prepared for all adventures, and will be- 
come all occaſions. Undeſerved praiſe can pleaſe only 


this with ſo much attention, that I fancy there can be 


delicacy, which gives good men pain under calumny, 
but placing ſatis faction no where but in a juſt ſenſe of 
their own integrity, without regard to the opinion of 
others. If we have not ſuch a foundation as this, there 
is no help againſt» ſcandal, but being in obſcurity, 


. — to noble minds is not being at all. The truth of 


it is, this love of praiſe dwells moſt in great and heroic 


ae ml thaſs whe: beſt deſerve it, have n 
the 
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the mol] exquiſite reliſh of it. Methinks I ſee the re- 
nowned Alexander, after a painful and laborious march, 

amidſt the heats of à parched ſoil and a burning climate, 
fitting over the head of a fountain, and after a draught 
of our pronounce that memorable ſaying, Oh Athent= 
ans! How much do I ſuffer that you may ſpeak well of 


| me? The Athenians” were at that time the learned of 


the world, and their libels againſt A/exandey were writ 
ten as he was a profeſſed enemy of their ſtate i but how 


| monſtrous would duch invettives have appear'd in 
| Macedonians. | 


As love of AE <a is a darling ts in cad 


men, fo the defence of them in this particular is the 
buſineſs of every man of honour and honeſty. We 
' ſhould run on ſuch an occaſion (as if a publick builds - 


ing was on fire) to the relief; and all who ſpread or 
publiſh ſuch deteſtable pieces as traduce their merit, 
ſhould be uſed like incendiaries. It is the common cauſe 


of our country to ſupport the reputation of thoſe who pre- 
ſerve it againſt invaders; and every man is attacked in 


the bn of ons nennen who deſerves well of Err 
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ToTHING | is more — in order to wear 
off any (proper wen in our behaviour, or to root 
out. any perverſeneſs in bur opinions, than mixing with 
perſons of ages and occupations different from our own. 


Whofeever confines himſelf entirely to the ſociety of | 
thoſe 'who are engaged in the ſame perſuits, and whoſe. 


thoughts naturally take the ſame turn with his own, ac- 
quires a certain ſtiffneſs and pedantry of behaviour, 


1g 


1H 33 


which is ſure to make him diſagreeable, except in one 
8 particular | 
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: compliſhment;. and temper each qualification -with it's 


| patural frame. La 


- Which, always follow a neglett of it. The employment 


tural good ſenſe or a liberal education. The phyſician, 


thoughts and actions, and makes us odious or at Leal 
ridiculous. Fine ladies for inſtance, by deſpiſing the 
converſation of ſenſible men, can talk of nothing but 


nothing at all. In like manner, the furious partizan, 


particular principles, is weak enougli to imagine every 
road with himſelf, under the guidance of /kitefield, 


every thing about him of a piece with his diverſions. 


particular ſet of company. Inſtead of cramping: the mind 
by keeping it within ſo narrow; a circle, we ſhould en- 
deavour to enlarge it by every worthy notion and ac. 


oppoſite, as the four elemente are ae in our 


. Tre * of this 3 to open and | 
improve, the mind, is evident from the conſequences, 


each man is engaged in, wholly engroſſes his attention, 
and tinges the mind with a peculiar die, which ſhews 
itſelf in all tae operations of it, unleſs prevented by va- 


the lawyer, and the. tradeſmen will appear in company, 
though none of thoſe occupations are the ſubje&-of dil. 
courſe; and the clergyman will grow moroſe and ſevere, 
who ſeldom or never converſes with the laity. If no 
particular profeſſion has this influence over us, ſome 
darling paſſion or amuſement, gives a colour to our 


routs, balls, aſſemblies, birth-day ſuits, and e 
moſt 


and fine gentlemen, for the e reaſon, 


who has not deen weaned from a mad attachment to 


an of a different way of thinking a fool and a ſcoun- 
bl. and the ſeftary or zealot devotes to eternal dam- 
nation all thoſe, who will not go to heaven in the ſame 


Weſiey, or Count Zinzendorf. To the ſame cauſe we 
owe the rough country ſquire, .whoſe ideas are ee 
bent on guns, dogs, horſes, and game; and who bas 


His hall muſt be adorned with ſtags heads, inſtead of 
buſts and ſtatues; and in the room of family pictures, 
you will ſee prints of the moſt famous ſtallions and race- 
horſes; all his doors open and ſhut with foxes feet; and 
eyen the buttons of his cloaths are impreſſed with the, 


Ws of „ Ny en, ſtags, and horſes. To this 
abſurd 
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abſurd practice of cultivating only one ſet of ideas, and 


ſhutting ourſelves out from any intercourſe with the reſt 


of the world, is owing that narrowneſs of mind, which 
has infected the converſation of the polite world with 
inſipidity , made roughneſs and (brutality the characte- 
riſtics of a mere country gentleman , and produced the 
moſt fatal conſequences in politics and religion. 5 
Bur if this commerce with the generality of man- 
kind is ſo neceſſary to remove any impreſſions, which 
we may be liable to receive from any particular em- 
ployment or darling amuſement, what precautions ought 
to be uſed, in order to remedy the inconveniencies na- 
turally brought on us by the different ages of life! it is 
not certain, that a perſon will be engaged in any pro- 
feſſion, or given up to any peculiar kind of pleaſure; 
but the mind of every man is ſubje& to the inelinations 
ariſing from the ſeveral ſtages of his exiſtence, as well 
as his body to chronical diſtempers. This, indeed, Mr. 
Town, is the principal cauſe of my writing to you: for 
it has often given me great concern to ſee the preſent 
diviſion between the young and the old; to obſerve elderly 
men forming themſelves into clubs and ſocieties, that 
they may be more ſecurely ſeparated from 
to ſee young men running into diſſipation and dEbauchery, 
rather than aſſociate with age. If each party would la- 


bour to conform to the other, from ſuch a coalition 


many advantages would accrue to both. Our youth 
would be inſtructed by the experience of age, and loſe 
much of that levity, Which they retain too long: while 
at the ſame time the wrinkled brow of the aged would 
be ſmoothed by the ſprightly chearfulneſs of youth; 
by which they might ſupply the want of ſpirits, 
forget the loſs of old friends, and bear with eaſe all 
their wordly mis fortunes. It is remarkable, that thoſe 
young men are the moſt worthy and ſenſible, who have 
kept up any intercourſe with the old; and that thoſe old 
men are of the moſt chearful and amiable diſpoſition, Who 
have not been aſhamed to converſe with the young. 

I w1LL. not pretend to decide, which party is moſt 
blameable in neglefting this neceſſary! commerce with 
each other; which, if properly managed, would be at 
once ſo beneficial and delightful: but it undoubtedly ariſes 
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from a certain ſelfiſhneſs and \ovſtirincy in both, which 
will not ſuffer them to make a mutual allowance for the 
natural difference of their diſpoſitions. Their inclina- 
tlon are; indeed, as different as their years; yet each 
expetts the other to comply, though neither will make 

any advances. How rarely do we ſee the leaſt degree 
of ſociety preſerved between a father and a ſon! a ſhock- 
ing reflection, when we conſider that nature has endea- 
voured to unite them by parental affection on one ſide, 
and filial gratitude on the other. Let a father and ſon 
as ſeldom live together with any tolerable harmony, as 
an hulband and wife; and chiefly for the ſame reaſon: for 
though they are both joined under the ſame yoke, yet 
they are each tugging different ways. A father might 
as well expect his ſon to be as gouty and infirm as him. 
ſelf, as to have the diſpoſition which he has contrafted 
from age; and a ſon might as reaſonably defire the vi- 
gour and vivacity of five and twenty, as his own love 
of gaiety and diverſions in his father. It is therefore 
evident, that a mutual endeavour to conform to each 
other is abſolutely requiſite to keep together the cement 
of natural affection, which an untrattable ſtubbornneſs 
ſo freque diſſolves; or at leaſt; if it does not diſturb 
the affectibn, it conſtantly e the ſociety between 
father and ſon. 
„Tuis unhappy and unnatural diviſion is often the 
ſubje& of complaint in perſons of both ages; but is ſtill 
unremedied, becauſe neither reflect on the cauſe whence 
it proceeds. Old men are perpetually commenting on 
the extreme levity of the times, and blaming the young, 
becauſe they do not admire and court their company: 
which, indeed, is no wonder, ſince they generally treat 
their youthful companions as mere children, and expetts 
ſuch a ſlaviſh deference to their years, as deſtroys that 
equality by which chearfulneſs and ſociety ſubſiſts. 
Young men do not like to be chid by a proverb, or re- 
proved by a wrinkle: but tho” they do not chuſe to be 
correfted by their grave ſeniors like ſchool - boys, they 
would be proud to: conſult them as friends; which the 
injudicious ſeverity of old age ſeldom will permit, not 
deigning to e them with ſo 1 a e of | 
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La and- familiarity. Vouth, on the other hand, ſhun | 


the company of age, complaining of the ſmall regard 
and reſpe@ paid to them, though they often act with ſo 
little reſerve and ſuch unbecoming confidence, as not to 
deſerve it. Suppoſe the old were pleaſed with the na- 


tural flow of ſpirits and lively converſation of youth, ſtill 


ſome reſpett may be challenged as due to them; nor 
ſhould the decency and ſobriety of their characters ever 
be inſulted. by any improper or immodeſt converſation. 
I a an old man myſelf, Mr. Town, and I have an 
only boy, whoſe behaviour to me is unexceptionable: 
permit me, therefore, to dwell a moment longer on my 
favourite ſubject, and I will conclude. With what hav- 


mony might all parents and children live together, if the 


father would ſtrive to ſoſten the rigour of age, and re- 
member that his ſon muſt naturally poſſeſs. thoſe qualities, 
which ever accompany youth; and if the ſon would 
in return endeavour to ſuit himſelf to thoſe infirmities, 
which his father received from old age! If they would 
reciprocally ſtudy to be agreeable to each other, the fa- 
ther would inſenſibly ſubſtitute affection in the room of 


authority, and loſe the churliſh ſeverity and peeviſhneſs 
incident to his years: while the fon would curb the 


unbecoming impetuoſity of his youth, change his reluc- 
tance to obey into a conſtant attention to pleaſe, and re- 


mit much of his extreme gaiety in conformity to the gra- 
vity of his father. Wherever ſuch a turn of mind is 


encouraged, there muſt be happineſs and agreeable ſo- 
ciety: and the contrary qualities of youth and age, thus 
blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement of affe&ion; as co- 
lours of the moſt oppoſite tints, by a ſkilful mixture, each 
giving and receiving certain ſhades, will form a picture, 
the moſt heightened and exquiſite in it's colouring, 
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Letter of Altvite to a YOUNG ACADEmic. 
* C connoiſ. No g 


DE A R s I n „ 5 
S you are now going to the Univerſity, 1 I would 
not be thought to pay ſo ill a compliment to your 
own natural good ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe, that you will 
not (like many young gentlemen of fortune) in ſome 
meaſure apply yourſelf to ſtudy: otherwiſe the time you 
ſpend there will be entirely loſt; for (as Swift very 
N juſtly remarks) «all ornamental parts of education are 
u *& better taught in other places.” At the ſame time! 
do not mean, that you ſhould commence Pedant, and 
be continually poring on a book; ſince that will rather 
puzzly, than inform the underſtunding. And though! 
know« many ſprightly young gentlemen of lively and 
quick parts affect to deſpiſe it altogether, it will be ne. 
ceſlary'to learn ſomething of Logic; I mean in the ſame 
manner one would learn Fencing —'not to attack others, 
but to defend one's ſelf, In a word, you will find it a 
great unhappineſs, when you return hither, if you do not 
bring with you ſome taſte for reading: for a mere coun- 
try gentleman, who can find no ſociety in books, will 
have little elſe to do, beſides following his ſprots, but to 
ſit, as ſquire of the company, tippling among a parcel 
of idle wretches, whoſe — oen of are nearly” on a 
level with his dogs and horſe. 

Ir has been an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the works will 
always form an opinion of perſons according to the com- 
pany they are known to keep. In the Univerſity, as 
well as, in other places, there are people, whom we ought 
to avoid, as we would the plague: and as it is of the 

utmoſt conſequence, whether you plunge at once into 
extravagance and debauchery, „or ſink gradually into 
indolence and ſtupidity, I ſhall point out ſome of theſe 
peſts of Ong in as s few weeues as Gauge 
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[T ain: firſt perſon would caution. you Angi is the 
wretch. that takes a delight to turn religion indo ridicule: 
one who employs that ſpeech, which was given him by 
do to celebrate his praiſe, in queſtioning his very 
being. This, at it is impious in itſelf, is likewiſe che 
height of ill manners. It is hoped, there are but few 
of them to be met with in a place of ſound doctrine and 
religious education; but wherever they are, they ought 
to be avoided as much poſſible; and if they will force 
themſelves into our company, they ſhould be uſed with 
the ſame contempt; with which they have the hardineſs; 

to treat their Maker. And this, I can aſſure you, may 
be done ſafely: for I never knew any body who pretend- 
ed to be above the fear of G o p, but was under the moſt. 
terrible apprehenſions, whenever attacked by man. 

Tux next character, whom I would"adviſe,you to 
ſhun, is the GamEzs TER; in fome-reſpes not unlike 
the former. The gaming - table is his ſhrine , and ſor- 
tune his deity ; nor does he ever ſpeak or think of any 
other, unleſs by way of blaſphemy, oaths and curſes, 
when he has had a bad run at cards or dice. He has 
not the leaſt notion of friendſhip; but would ruin his 
own brother, if it might be of any advantage to himſelf. 
He, indeed, proſeſſes himſelf your friend; but that is 
only with a deſign to draw you in: for his trade is in- 
conſiſtent with the principles of honour or juſtice, with- 
out which there can be no real friendſhip. It ſhould, 
therefore, be the care of every gentleman, not to hold 
any commerce with ſuch people, whoſe acquaintance he 
cannot enjoy, without giving up his eſtate. 

TA E next perſon, whom we ought to beware of, is A 
DRUNK ARD; one that takes an unaccountable pleaſure 
in ſapping his condiitution, and drowing his underſtand- 
ing. He conſtantly goes ſenſeleſs to bed, and riſes 
maukiſh in the morning; nor can he be eaſy in body or 
mind, till, he has renewed his doſe, and again put him- 
ſelf beyond the reach of reflection. I would, therefore, 
entreat you by all means to avoid an habit, which. will 
at once ruin your health, and impair your intellett. It 
is a misfortune, that ſociety. ſhould be eſteemed dull a 
inſipid without the * of the bottle to HOY 
568) 4 | ſo 
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d that a man cannot entirely refrain from his glaſs, if 


with great calmneſs, and a moſt inflexible ſtupidity in 


or not. But this is contrary to all the rules of good- 


take a pleaſure in ſetting the moſt intimate friends at 
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he keeps any company at all. But let it be remembered, 
that in drinking, as well as in talking, we ought al. 
ways to «keep a watch over the doors of our lips.” 
A LOWNGER is a creature, that you will often ſee 
lolling*in a coffee houſe, or ſauntering about the ſtreets, 


His countenanee. | He takes as much pains as the Sot, to 
fly from his own thoughts; and'is at Jength happily ar- 
rived at the higheſt pitch of indolence both in mind and 
body. He would 'be as inoffenſive, as he is dull, if it 
were not that his idleneſs is contagious; for, like the 
tor pedo, he is ſure to benumb and take away all ſenſe 
of feeling from every one, with whom he ue to 
come in contact. 

Ir were alſo beſt to forbear the company of a 
WrANGLER, ora perſon of a litigious temper, This 
ſometimes ariſes, not from any great" ſhare of ill - nature, 
but from a vain pride of ſhewing one's parts, or ſkill in 
argumentation. It is frequently obſerved of young 
Academics in particular, that they are very apt imperti- 
nently to engage people in a diſpute, whether they will 


breeding, and is never practiſed by any man of ſenſe, 
that has ſeen much of the world. I have ſometimes 
known a perſon of great ſaucineſs and volubility of ex- 
reſſion, conſuted by the Argumenium Baculinum, and 
oth his head and his ſyllogiſm broken at the ſame time. 
I ' need not point out to you the profligateRa xs or 
the affected Co xc oM, as perſons from whoſe com- 
pany you can reap no ſort of benefit. From the firſt the 
good principles, already inſtilled into you, will doubtleſs 


| Preſerve you; and I am ſure you have too much real 


ſenſe, not to deſpiſe the abſurd fopperies of the latter. 
Noted LyaRs are no leſs to be avoided, as the com- 
mon peſts of ſociety. They are often of a miſchievous 
' diſpoſition, and by their calumnies and falſe ſuggeſtions 


variance. But if they only deal in harmleſs and impro- 
bable lies their acquaintance muſt frequently be out of 
eountenance for * ; and if we ſhould venture to re- 
peat 
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Bur prov I muſt TART: neyer to engage, at 
leaſt not wick any degree of violence, in any PART v. 
Be not tranſported by the clamorous jollity of talking 


patriots beyond the fober diftates of reaſon and juſtice; 


nor let the inſinuating voice of corruption tempt you to 

barter your integrity and peace of mind for the paltry 
ſatisfaftion- of improving your fortune. If yau behave 
with honour and prudence, you will be regarded and 
courted by all parties; but if otherwiſe, you will ver- 
tainly be deſpiſed by all. Perhaps indeed, if you ſhould 
hereafter engage in elections, and ſpend your own mo- 
ney to ſupport another's. cauſe, the perſon, in whoſe in- 
tereſt you are, may ſhake-you by the hand, and ſwear 
you are @ very: honeſt gentleman; — juſt as hutchers 
treat their - bull dogs, who ſpit in their mouths, elap 
them on the back, and then halloo them on to be wing 
and torn by the horns of their antagoniſt. 

_ ArrTE x havingguarded you againſt the evil ie ö 
of your own ſex, I cannot conclude without throwing 
in a word or two concerning the Ladies. But that I may 
not be thought unmannerly to the fair, I ſhall. paſs over 
their faults; only hoping, that their excellencies will 
not tempt you to precipitate a match with one much your 
inferior in birth and fortune, though endowed with 
« every accompliſtiment requiſite to make the marriage 
« ſtate happy.“ In theſe haſty and unequal matches it 
ſometimes happens „that mutual love gives way to mu- 
tual reproaches. We may perhaps too late repent of 
our bargain: and though Repentance be an excellent 
viſiting friend, when ſhe reminds us of our paſt miſcar. 
riages, and preſcribes rules how to avoid them for the 
future, yet ſhe is a moſt troubleſome: ROSIE when 


| fixed a us for life. 9 5 10 . N 
ee N, dear Sir Ren 
e Lear ſincere friend, 4e. 
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4 1. the faſhionable” part of f mankind ſet out with 
the ambition of being thought men of TASTE. 
-i/ Pars is the preſent univerſal paſſton: but the mis. 
fortune is, that like ſportſmen.; who loſe their hare, 
a and ſtarr coneys, which lead them over warrens, where 
their Rorfes break their legs, and fling their riders; ſo 
in the affaiz of 1 A6 r, we frequently ſee men fol- 

_ towing ſome falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardour that they 
would have purſued the proper object bas in chace', and 

with much greater inconweniences. 

Or all the various ſubjects that 110 yet d 
the geniuſſes of modern writers, that of TASTE has 
appeared to be tire moſt difficult to treat; becauſe almoſt 
all of them have loſt themſelves in endeayouring to trace 
ies ſource, They have generally indeed referred ns for 
Its origin to the polite and imitative arts; whereas thoſe 

ag re rather its offspring, than its parents. Perhaps their 
miſtaltes in the treating this delicate ſubject may have 
atiſen from the great reſemblance which rALsR TASTE 
. bears to r UE, which haſte and inaccurate: obſervers 
will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh, as to diſcern Pinch- 
beck's metal from genuine gold at the firſt tranſient glance. 
To the end therefore that the ideas of our fine gentle- 
men may be ſomewhat more preciſely adjuſted upon this 
important article,” I ſhall venture to aſſert, that the firſt 
thing neceſſary for thoſe who wiſh'to acquire a T Ru 
TASTE, is, to prepare their minds by an early purſuit 
and love of moral order, propriety, and all the rational 
| beauties of a juſt and well regulated conduft. 
Tarver TASTE,' like good breeding in behaviour 
ems to be the eaſieſt thing in nature to attain; but yet, 
where it does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a plant of 
all others the moſt I to cultivate; It muſt be ſown 


* 3 | | upon 


Jr 


upon a bed of virgin ſenſe, and wage perfectly ctean of 
every weed that may prevent or retard its growth. It 
was long erroneouſly thought to be an exotic; but ex- 
perience has convinced us that it will bear the cold of. 
our moſt northern provinces. I could produce inſtances 
to confirm this aſſertion, from almoſt every could of. 7 
Great Britain and Ireland. 8 

: Tx x folly is, that every man thinks himſelf capable: 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accompliſhments: - 
but nature hath notdiſpenſed her gifts in ſuch profuſion. 
There is but one ſun to illuminate our earth, while the 
ſtars that twinkle with inferior luſtre are innumerable. 
Thus thoſe great geniuſſes that are the perfect models of 
TRUE TASTE, are extremeh rare, while thouſands: 
daily expoſe: (themſelves to ruin — men by vain and 
awkward imitations. - * 1p ts 14 

'PeERKAPSs to arrive a DIG, 5 one ſingle 
branch of polite reſinement, might not be altogether ſo 
fruitleſs an ambition: but the abſurdity is to aim at uni- 
verſal 1 As T. Now this will beſt appear by obſerving 
what numbers miſcarry even in the maſt confined purſuit 
of this difficult accompliſhment. One ſeeks this coy mi- 
ſtreſs in books and ſtudy; others purſue her through 
France, through Italy, nay, through Spain; and aſter 
all their labours, we have frequently ſeen them ridicu- 


louſly embracing pedantry and foppery with the raptures 


due alone to TA STE. Thus it happens with many de- 


luded travellers in the fields of gallantry, who enjoy 


fancied familiarities with women of the firſt rank, whoſe 
names and titles ſtrumpets have aſſumed, to opal the 
vain, the ignorant, and the unwary. = nuit: 
Ir is thought the Bona Dea of the Pha Was no · 
thing more than the goddeſs of T/a s'T E. Ladies alone 
were admitted into her myſteries. The natural indeli- 
cacy indeed of the ſtronger ſex ſeems to countenance 
this opinion; women in general having finer and more 
exquiſite ſenſations than men; and it is a thorough ac 


5 quaintance with the virtues and charms of that moſt 


amiable part of our ſpecies: which conſtitutes the maſk 
eſſential quality of a man of 1 AS E. Who indeed ever 
knew a mere ſoldier, a mere Politician, a mere ſcholar to be 

a man of TASTE? | Wär 
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Wan we to erect à temple to TASTE, every 
$CIENCE ſhould furniſh a pillar, every vix rug 
ſhould there have an altar, and the three Gnaces 


| ſhould hold the high» prieſthood in commiſſion. 


Wæ daily ſee pretenders to this quality endeavouring 


to diſplay it in a parade of dreſs and equipage; but theſe, 


alas! can only produce a beau. We ſee others ſet up 


for it amongſt cards and dice; but theſe can create no- 


thing better than a gameſter. Others in brothels, which 
only form a debauchee; Some have run for it at New. 
market'; forme have drank for it at the King's arms; the 


former, to their great ſurprize, have acquired only the 
__ tile of good jockeys, the latter of jolly Bucks. There 


are many who aim at it in literary compoſitions, and 
gain at moſt the charaſter of intruding authors. 

How EVER, this general purſuit of rA s v E has its 
uſes: thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it, where it is 
never to be found, ſerve at leaſt as ſo many marks that 
teach us to avoid ſteering the fame unſucceſsful courſe. - 


TAE plain truth of the matter is, a houſe filled with 


ſine pictures, the ſidehoard loaded with maſſy plate, the 
ſplendid equipage, with all the hey · dukes, pages and 
ſervants that attend:jt, do not entitle the poſſeſſor to be 
called a man of 1 A8 E: they only bring with them 
either anxiety or contempt to thoſe whoſe rank and for. 


tunes are not equal to ſuch oſtentation, I will be bold. 


to lay therefore, notwithſtandiug ſome of your readers 


will doubtleſs look upon me as an unpoliſned Vandal, 
_ thatithe'beſt inſtance any man can give of his TASTE, 
is to ſhew that he has too much delicacy to reliſh any 
thing ſo low and little, as the purchaſe of ſuperfluities 


at another's coſt, or with his own ruin. At leaſt, the 
placid ſatisfaction of that man's heart, who prudently 
meaſures his expences, and confines his deſires within 
the circle of his annual revenue, begets that well- ordered 


diſpoſition of mind, without which it is impoſſible to 


merit the character of a man of juſt refined 1 As T2. 
Cn rAIx it is, that He beſt diſcovers the juſtneſs 


alf his 148 1, who beſt knows how to purſue and ſe- 


cure the moſt ſolid and laſting happineſs, Now where 
{hall we look for this, with.ſo much probability of find- 


„ ww cad 
e — 


W in a larger circle. 


ing it, as in temperance and tranqullity of mini in o- 
cial and domeſtic-enjoyments?” Are not theſe tlie firſt 
and moſt eſfentlal objects of 1ASπ˙ E? Certainly they 


are: and when à man has once acquired theſe, he may, 


if fortune and nature have properly qualified him, laufich 

out into a more extenſive 1 and a his g. 
a RA S en 

Bur it will be difficult, I ſear; tc wiſtade thoſe young 

men of the preſent generation, wito are ambitious of 

eſtabliſhing a charatter for 1 4's T's; to advance towards 

it by ſo flow and regular à progreſſion. They ſeem in 


eneral to be poſſeſſed with a Kind of Ee madileſs, 


and are for hurrying at once into the midſt of things. 
But perhaps you, Mr. Ner- Adam, may be able, by rea- 
fon or by ridicule, to call backt their attention to the 
previous ſteps; to perſuade them to learn to walk; be. 
fore they attempt to run; to convince them; that 'proe 
fuſion in architecture, in gardening; in equipage; in dre — 
&c. can ſerve no other purpoſe but ko diſturb their 


ginations, and to give them à general diftaſts"of them. 


ſelves, and of every thing around them. 0 1105 


Ir is by no means, however; e chat this 


character of 1 As 1E ſhould be ſo univerſal} ſoüght af 


ter; as true 1A s E is doubtleſs the higheſt point of 
perfeftion, at which human nature; in this her ftateof 


frailty, can poſſibly arrive. A man endowed with this 


quality, poſſefſes all his ſenſes in the manner beſt ad- 
apted to receive the impreſſion of every true plexſnre, 


which providence has ſcattered" with à liberal Hand for 
the delight of its creature.” There is nothing imtrinſi- 
cally beautiful Which does not furhim him with perpe- 

tual delight; as every thing U- faffioned and deformed 
affetts him with diſguſt and abhorrence: That is, in a 
word, the avenues of his mind are open only tb thoſe 
enſoyments that bring "_ thei the” Gen po oof truth 


and reaſon,” FO Wan N 1 fy "265 3 a 


the notion I 1256 hers given of Ns — —— H e — 


dut is influenced by ſentiment as well as by principle; 


and if he were ever ſo ſecure of ſecrecy and impunity, \. 


he Nb no d ore be capable of nen a low or a 
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_ baſe; aftion, thaw of admitting a vile * into 
his noble collection of paintings and ſculpture His ju 
taſte of the fine arts, and his exquiſite delicacy in moral 


: | 2 are but one and the ſame ſenſe, exerting ifſelf 


upon different objects; a. love of beauty, order and pro- 
riety. extended to all their various intellectual and vi- 

e exhibitions. Accordingly , Philalethes is conſiſtent 

in every part of his character. Vou ſee the ſame elegant 


| nd, noble ſimplicity, the ſame correct and judicious way 


thinking, expreſſed in bis dreſs, his ©quipage, bis 
Tale, his gardens and his actions. 
Ho different is Micio from Philalethes ! Yet Micio 


| Would be thought a man of TASTE. But the mis- 


Fortune is, he has not a heart for it. I ſay a heart, 
however odd the expreſſion may ſound: for as a cele- 


brated antient has defined an orator to be vir bonus di. 


condi. neritus, ſo. I muſt inſiſt upon it, that a good heart 
is an eſſential ingredient to form a good 1 As TE. When 
I ee Micio, therefore, diſſipating his health and ſtrength 
zin lewd embraces and midnight revels; when I ſee him 


throwing away over - night at the gaming - table, what 


he muſt refuſe the next morning to the juſt elamours of 
his injured. tradeſmen; I am not the leaſt ſurprized at 
his trimmed trees, his unnatural terraſſes, his French 
#reiliage, his Dutch. -parierres: „ his rue gw » and 
his tawdry .equipage. + 1 1G 

I fine, though every man carinot arrive * the per- 
foction of this quality, yet it may be neceſſary that he 
Mould be ſufficiently. inſtructed, not to be deceived in 


his judgment concerning the claim of it in others. To 


this end the few following queries may be applied with 


* ſingular advantage. Is the pretender to 14 8 KE proud? 
Is hea coxcomb ?- Is he a ſpendthrift? Is he agameſter? 


Is he a ſlanderer? Is he a drunkard? Is he a bad neigh- 
pour? a m patriot? or a falſe friend? By this ſhort 
catechiſm — youth, even of the moſt ſlender capacity, 


may be able, of determining who is mon a man of 


FAS Ef Man Sc. Na J e 
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daf, and aufg. 4. Allegoir,” 
| Lord Wee] 


1-48 r S has 
9 nk yo tr Anbei 
Prouidence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phan 
nician merchant, named ela ſco, whoſe reſidence was 
at T yre 5 the capital city of that kingdom. 111740 "; 
PROSPERITY, the eldeſt, was beautiful as this 
marning and chearful as dhe ee "_ ivr icy * 
derem fü and ill - favoured. oy rn! 
Vs L 45:6:0had two ſane Ear and Uranis. They 
were both hred to commeres, though liberally. educated; 
and had lived together ſrom their infancy. iw the ſtricteſt 
harmony and friendſhip. But love, before whom all 


the affections af the ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip up- 
on the ocean, which remain only for a moment, thren 
tened in an evil hour to ſet them at variance; for both 


were become enamoured with the beauties of Proſperity; 
The nymph, like one of the daughters of men, gave 
encouragement: to each by turns: but to avoid a par- 
ticular declaration, ſhe avowed a ſreſolution never t 


marry, unleſa her ſiſter, from whom/ſhe ſaid it was i. 


poſſible for her 0b long erben, was married at 
the ſame tina vi: Has Roe 
VEL 4860s ha Was — paions/of 
his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their: vie- 
tence, to prevent conſequences; obliged them hy his 
authority to decide their pretenſſons by lots; each pre. 


vioufly engaging in a ſolemn: oath to marry the nymph. 
that ſhould: fall to his ſnare. The lots were accordingly 


drawn; and Proſperity became the wiſe of Felix; and 


Adver fity of Uranio. SHS 18 


SOON after the de 660 theſe be Velaſco 
died, havingbequeathed to his :eldeſt;fon Fix the houſe 
wherein he) dwelts together with. the ane part of 
his large fortune and effects. 3 © 4 9760 KD 

Tris huſband of Pro/perity was:fo tranſported with 
we Po Span 2 encamin -ligauties of his bride; 
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miſficence But his kindred. he beheld as ſtrangers, 


_ 
— 


ailed Him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by 


fenſted and made prvſents to, but his voice was as the 


"Leformiets as before: _— appeared vnn and en. 


| THE MORAL MISCELL ANY. 
chat he cloathed her im gold and Hlver, and adorned 


her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He built a palace 
- for her in the woods; he turned fivers into his gardeng, 
and beautified their banks with temples and pavillions, 
>Lentertaitied at his table the nobles of the land, de. 
ighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes with 1 7 


the companions: of his youth paſſed by him — 
His brother. alſo became hateful in his ſight, and in pro. 
ceſs of time he chun the doors of his houſe to be 
Mit againſt him. 357 B . IN 

Bur as the fag Reus from its chiannet and loſes 
itſelf among the vallies, unleſs confined: by: banks; ſo 
alſo will the current of fortune” be diſſipated, i unleſs 
bounded» by ozxconomy? In a few years'the eſtate of 
Mix was waited by extitavugiinics/," „ his 'merchandize 


the metciteſs hands of creditors, He applied himſelf 
ſor ſupport to the nobles and great men whom he had 


voice of a ſtranger, and they remembred not his ſace. 
The: friends whom he had neglected derided him in 
their turn, his wife alſb inſulted him; and turned her 
hack upon him and fled; Vet was his heart fo be- 
witched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her with 
entreaties, till by her haſte to abandon lim; her maſk 
fell off, and diſcovered to him a face as-withered and 


1 ; Fa al ER 


8. F ? 

WI — 'of bim afcorivardetentition does wht 
ralngs: with certainty. It is believed that he fled into 
Egypt; and lived precarivuſly on the'ſcanty'benevolence 
of a few friends, who had not totally deſerted him; 
and that he died in a ſhort time, ward and 
an exile. * 


Ent us now return to Uranio, who, as ads.) 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
brother Feliz. Adverfity, though hateful to his heart; 
and a ſpeftre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant 
upon his ſteps : und to aggravate his ſorrow, he re- 
3 his n eker 
z | en 


| THE- MORAL *M ISCEULANY. 
| taken ba Sardinian pirate; chat another was * up- 


banker With whom the greateſt part of his ready money 
was entruſted, had deſerted his creditors and retired in- 
to Sicily. Collecting therefore the ſmall remains of his 
fortune; he bid adieu to Te, and, led by, Auer ty 
through unfrequented roads and foreſts. overgrown with 
thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall village: at the foot 

of a mountain. Here they took up their abode for 
ſome time; and Adverſicg, in return for all the anxiety. 
he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity of her looks, 


his heart from che immoderate love of earthly things, 
and tenching him to revere the Gods, and td place his- 
whole truſt and happineſs in their government and pro- 


humble, taught him 10 compaſſlonate ths: diſtreſs of his 


on the Dybian Syrtes';' andy to compleat all, that the 


tection. She humanized his foul, made hini modeſt and 


fellow = ereatures, and inelined him to reſieve them. 


* * * 12. 7 * * 
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adminiſtred to him the moſt faithful counſel j weaning. 


3 


nad « [xm ſent, ſaid: ſhe;/by the Gods tb thoſe alone 
the « whom-they love: ford not only train chem up by my 
ce. ſevere diſeipline to- future glory, but aH prepare them 
in to recsivs withi a greater reliſh all ſuch moderate en- 


* joyments, as are not inconſiſtent with this probationa- 
« ter in its inmoſt web, fo the mind Wich, Tafflict, 


{k « contraſts its wandering thoughts, and flies for hap 


id « pineſs to itſelf, It was E Who raiſed the characters 


« ry. ſtate! As the ſpider, when affalted ) ſeeks ſhel- 


N- of Cato, Socrates and Timolcon'to ſo divine a height, 


© and ſet them up as guldes ànd examples to every fu- 


bt « ture age. Proſptrity, my Tmiling; 'biititfeacherous 


to a ſiſter þ"to0- Frequently delivers thoſe whom the has fe- 


'e « duced, to be ſcourged by her cruel ſollow ers, An guiſn 


« who-wilt"be inſtrukted by her, to the blifsful habi- 
« tations'of Traugmillitij and Contents. 
URAN 10 liſtened ther words with great attention; 
and as he looked earneſtiy on her face, the deformity 
of it feemied- inſenſibly 4 to decreaſe, By "gentle degrees 


1 


wholly up to her 'counſel and direction. She Would 
often W the-wiſs * of che philoſopher 


nee 


U 


— 


: and Deſpair : while A#v6fty never fails to lead thoſe 


& 4 we * 
18 30 e 


his averſion to her abated; and ati laſt, he gave himſelf 
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ago THE MORAL ? MISCELLANY; 


« That thoſe, who want the feweſt things approach hi 
« neareſt to the Gods who want nothing.“ She admy. pt 
niſhed him to turn his eyes to the many thouſands be. to 
neath him, inſtead of gazing on the few. who live in 
pomp3and- ſplendor; and in his addreſſes to the Gods, Bl 4 
inſtead of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray for | 
a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, and unblamgable life, 

and a death full of good hopes. 

FIN DIN him to be every day more and more com. 


. poſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of her 


face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt addret- 
- Fed him in the following manner. 
As gold is purged and reſined from droſs rw the | 
at fire, ſo is Adveyſity ſent by. Providence to try and im- 
er prove the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, my 
< taſk is finiſhed; and I now leave you, to go and give 
« an account of my charge. Your brother, whoſe lot 
< was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you ſo much en- 
4 vied, after having experienced the error of his choice, 
< is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of 
4. lives. Happy has it been for Crauio, that his lot 
< as Adverſity, whom if he remembers as he ought, 
« his life will be hondurable, and his death happy.“ 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed; from 
his ſight. - But though her features at that moment, in 
Kead of inſpiring their uſual: horror, ſeemed. to diſplay 
a kind of languiſhing beauty , yet as Urania, in ſpite 
of his utmoſt efforts, could never prevail upon himſelf 
to love her, he neither regretted her departure , nor 
wiſhed for her return. But though he rejoiced in her 
abſence, he-treaſured up. her counſels in his heart, and 
grew happy by the practice of them. 
_ He afterwards betook himſelf again . merchandize; ; 
and having in a ſhort time acquired a competency ſuf- 
' Kient for the real enjoyments of life, he retreated: to a 
little farm, which he had bought for that purpoſe, and 
Where he determined to continue the remainder of his 
days. Here he employed. his time in planting, garden- 
Ing and huſbandry, in quelling all ditorderly paſſions, 
and in forming his mind by the leſſons of Aadverſi te 
. dove great. delight in alittle. cell or hermi 


Fu 


THE MORAL MIscELLAN L „ 


roach his ane „which ſtood under a tuft. of trees, encom- 
dmo- paſſed with eglantine.. and honey - ſuckles. Adjoining 
s be. to it was a cold bath, formed by a ſpring ifuing from = 
ve in rock, and over the door was: rien: in large nen 
= the following imeefrc U vt neee 
or | 28 153 Qjt. 6% 
life, | Rades this mfr. grown, * 6 within this. cell, 
85 Txurk, LI SER T, CONTENT, and Vigtus duell. 
om- Sat, you, who: dare this happy place diſdaing 
her What Narben can diſplay fo Fair a e 1 5 


as, 


TS 


7 1 H x, lived to a good old 9905 and = Honoured and 
the lamented. ein 9h | * 


oa gettin mee 


. he Value of Life fixed by Hops ro Bor. An 
ice, i .I we. 1 e „ 
het RS Toa is [Advent do 


„„ 


MET. the Devi , who watchalli the ſacred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the PxoeAsr, as he 
oneſ day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, 
which he had performed at the gate of the temple with 
his body turned towards the eaſt and his. forehead on 
elt the earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel 
attended by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him 
with a look of mournful complacence, and ſeemed de- 
a ' firous to ſpeak , but unwilling to offend. 1 ms 
Tur Derviſe after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, 
faluting him with the calm dignity which ee ee 
if. confers upon humili ity, 1 0 that he would ee 
wy purpoſe... | ) S936: 5 
4 „ ALM E Tr, ſaid the ſtranger, «than ſeeſt befors 
i thee a man, whom the hand of proſpetity has over-- 
„ whelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once de- 
© fired as the means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs; but 
«I am not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I re- 
e gret the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides away with- 
> out enjoyment, and as 1 W nothing in the — 
1 8 « put 
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ag THE MORAL MISCELLANY; 


* PROPHET, I will RING, 


<but-the® vanities" of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the 
future ſhoufd arrive. "Yet 1 tremble leſt it ſhould be 
*+cut off; and my heart ſinks when I anticipate tlie 


. moment; it warich eternity ſhall Cloſe over the vaecuity 
of my life like the ſea upon the path of à ſhip, and 
leave no traces of my exiſtence more durable than 


« the fartdw Which remäins Arber tlie aeg have üinited. 
A in che treaſuries of thy Wiſdom „there is any pre- 


4 cept to obtain felicity, vouchſafe it to me: for this 


* purpoſe I am 'come;" a purpoſe which yet 1 feared 
« to reveal, leſt like all the former it ſhould be diſap- 


be pointed: edle W/mer Iiſtened; wh Locks of aftonifiment 
and pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom reaſon 


was known to be a pledge of immortality ; but the ſere- 


nity of Mis Fountenance ſoon returned; and, ſtretching 
out his hand towards Heaven, „Stranger, ſaid he, 


the Knowledge which I have received from the 


mn 


l 0. thee. : 5 T1 ” 
As I was ſitting one evening At the porch öf the 
ſtemple penſtve ant alone, mine eye wandered among 
the multitude that was ſcattered before me; and while 


I remarked the wearineſs and ſollicitude which Was vi- 
ſſible in every countenance, I was faddenly ſtruck With 
& ſenſe of their eondition. Wretched mortal; ſaid I, 


to what purpoſe are ye buſy? If to produce happineſs, 
by whom is it enjoyed? Do! the: linens of Egypt, and 


the ſilks of Perſia, beſtow. felicity on thoſe who wear 


them, equal to the wretchednefs of yonder flaves whom 
I ſee leading the camels that bring them? Is the fine- 
neſs of the texture, or the ſplendor of the tints? regard - 


ed with delight by thoſe, to whom cuſtom has render- 
ed them familiar? Or can the power of habit render 
others inſenſible of pain, who live only to traverſe the 
deſart; a ſcene of dreadful uniformity, where a bar 

ren level is bounded only by the horizon; where no 


change of proſpe&, or variety. of images, relieves the 
traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirtwinds 


which in a moment may bury him in the ſand; and of 


thirſt which the wealthy have given half their poſſeſſions 
to allay? Do thoſe on whom hereditary dlamonds 
parkle with unregarded luſtre, gain from the 1 


n . ä ww, 24 


portion as thoſe af 0 


EE MTH SSE. 1293 


Chat. re! e N e GA ſeeks them in the ja: 

who, lives. excly d ir 1 common bopnties of na- 

ture; 2 1925 2 "Ve Wide of day. © 

wn, Who ghs etual d; 

b 5 mournf io At ol. inlentbility and 14 

ban theſe 125 Ave. ae who, poſleſs,, in, pro- 
e 1 MW — X 

a dream is th 2: mer 

ſuch A | in th Bag Wh ae B 
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wy, 15 Th $ "rat my. peak 
1285 me, 4 05 ee 


ov a... L 8 
4 als 


red, ah 9 a 96 the 


an. ab b e\ wo Azerax.the.minilter. of - 
N 88 4 I was afrai nay 
Wi the ground, and, was about. de dep ae 


„hen he com mar 
6. pe ſaid he, *t ou. 15 devoted thy life to —_ 
« tation, that thy  couplel.1 might deliyer ignorance. from 


« the .mazes of error, and deter n from 


et the x precipice of guilt;. "but the dea of nature, thop | 


« haſt, read, without erſtandin; 5 , open 
% before 6 ö = N i 55 1 f 

10 "is 0 O KE D up, nd. beheld an 9 TA beawifth 
as the gardens of . Paradiſe, but, of, a, ſmall extent. 
Through the middle, there was, a green Walk; at the 
end, à wild deſart; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs. 


The walk was ſhaded. With trees of every kind, that 


905 covered at once with bloſſoms and. fruit; innume- 
rable birds were ſinging in the branches; the graſs was 
intermingled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze 
With fragrance, and painted the path with beauty; on 
one. fide flowed a gentle. tranſparent ſtream, Which was 
juſt heard to murmur over the golden, ſands. that ſpark- 
— the pottom; and on the other were walks an 
owers, fountains. grottos and caſcadeg,, Which diverk- | 
fied, the ſcene with, endleſs. variety, but did not conceal 
the. bounds. Footy gu St Ws ; b\0:9qRS "xr _ IR SY 


« Fe * by | ? 8 . 


% "THEMORAL MISCELLANY: 


WALK T'was'gazing in 4 tranſport of delight and 
Wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived 'a man 
ſtealing along the walk with a thoughtful and deliberate 
Piics: hie e es were fixed upon the earth, and his 

arms croſfed on his boſom; hie ſometimes ſtarted, 'as if 
a ſudden pang'had Teized him; his countenance expreſ. 

Fel ſollieitude and terror; he looked ro und with 4 ſigb, 
And Having Fazed à moment oh the” deſart that lay be- 
ore him; he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was 
Impelled' forward by ſome inviſtble power: his feathres, 
however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melancholy; 
His eye Was aguin fixed on tlie ground; and h& went 


on, as before, with apparent reluctance, but without 


emotion. 1 was ſtruck with this appearance; and turn- 


ing haſtily to the Arget, was abont to enquire What 


could produktes ſuch infelicity in 4 being, ' ſurrounded 
Witn ere Ke en could gratify' every ſenſe; "bur 


He prevented my requeſt; THE book of nature,“ Taid 
he, is before thee; lock up, and Cöfiſider it "and be 
« yife. 17 focked ; and beheld 4 valley between two 
moufitams chat were craggy and barren; on the path 
there was no verdure, and tis mountains afforded no 
Made; the ſun burned in the, Zenith, and every ſpring 
Was dried up; but the valley terminated in a country 
that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and 
n At a ſecond view, I diſcover- 
ed a man im this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but 
His countenance was chearful, and his deportment ałtive; 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, 
and looked as if he would have run, but that he was 
reſtrained, as the other had beech impelled, by ſome 
ſecret influence; ſometimes, indeed, I perceived a ſud- 
den expreſſion of pain, and ſometimes, he ſtepped ſhort 
as if his foot' was pierced by the aſperities of the way; 
but the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtantly return- 
ed, and he preſſed forward without appearance of re- 
FC”XͤA , TT TITS oe 
I TvRNEvD again toward the Augel, impatient to 
enquire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, 
in a ſituation ſo different from that in which it might 
Rave been expected; but he again prevented my 5 


5 


queſt; # met,” ſaid he; « remember what thou haſt 
« '{een, and let this memorial be written upon tlie 
« tablets of thy heart. Remember, A/met, that the 
« world in which thou art placed, is but the road to 


„ another; and that happineſs depends not upon the 


« path, but the end: the value of this period of thy 


« 'gxiſtence, is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch 
„ ho wiſhed to linger in the garden, who looked 


round upon its limits with terror, was deſtitute of 


(00 enjoyment, becauſe he was deſtitute of hope, and 


« was perpetually tormented by the dread of loſing that 
« which yet he did not enjoy: the ſong of the birds 
« had been repeated till it was not heard, and the 
« flowers had ſo often recurred that their beauty was 
« not ſeen ; the river glided by unnoticed; and he 
1 feared to lift his eye to the proſpe&, leſt he ſhould 
« behold the waſte thatcircumſeribed it. But he that 
« tojiled through they valley was happy, becauſe he 
looked forward with hape. Thus, to the ſojourner 


upon earth, it is of little moment, whether the path 


« he treads be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, if 
« he perceives himſelf to approach 'thoſe regions, in 


« compariſon of which the thorns and the flowers of 


„ this wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both 
« alike impotent to give pleaſure er pain 
WuAr then has ETERNAL Wisvon un- 


« equaliy diſtributed? That which can make every 
„ ſtation happy, and without which every ſtation 
« muſt be wretched', is acquired by Virtus; and 


« Virtue is poſſible to all. Remember Almet, the vi- 


« ſion which thou haſt ſeen; and let my words be writ- 
ten on the tablet of thy heart, that thou may'ſt di- 
« reft the wanderer to happineſs, and Juſtify n 
be to men.” * 


Walt the wetted. of Aroram was yet ſounding in 
my. ear, the proſpett *yaniſhed from before me, and I 
ſound myſelf again ſitting at the porch of the temple. 


The ſun was going down, the multitude was retired to 


reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with 
the reſolution of my doubts to compleat the tranquillity 


of "= mind, 
x 4 | sven, 


. 
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+/Sp.6H ,, my ſon, was the viſion which the Þ no. 
PH *r vonchſafed me, not ſor my, ſake only but for 
thine, Thou haſt ſought. ſelicity in temporal things; | 
and, therefaxe; thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruc. tl 
gion be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Ma lomet, in the en 
Well of Aris, but go thy way, let thy flock cloath the 
packed, and tuy table teed the hungry; deliver the poor 
ſrom oppreſſion, and let thy; converſation be AH O YR. 
Thus ſhalt thou, * « rejoice: in Hope,” and look ;, forward 
th. the end of life, as the conſummation of thy ſelicity. 
AL in whoſe breaſt devotion, kindled as he 
ſpake returned into wake Fad the. We, * 
e in Peacey . 1 l Hit La sc be 
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a 2 7h Nati ral 25 
ag l tad | Ye! N uy Ki My” 185 Ant. 
nee 1 01 e ne 3 4 


ke S415 Ky + dh «317340103 10 a; 
* 01 of eker, T tap 2 molehill, bie 

sor a lively image of the 

6 Fs . — by Human * This ſuppoſitiqn 
'. will not. appear tog forced or. 0 to thoſe Who are 
=_ .- acquainted with thegatural, hij ry. of theſe little inſets; 
in order go Which I ſhall te Pop my fears 1455 the ex- 
tract of a.Jetter upon this 180 5 ſubjekt, as it was 


publiſhed, bythe, members of, the, French, academy. a and 
ſince e — Engliſh.; mult, confeſs, In was 
never in W life, better entertained d than, y With this Bar- 
rative, which is of. undoubted cred Fi and authority. 
- © In, a tem next 10 mine, be had been empty 
+ for a long time, there was. on, a window, a box. full 
© of earth, two Foot deep. fit to keep flowers in. 
That kind, of ꝓarterre had, been. long uncultivated; 
7 and therefore it was covered rig old plaiſter, and 
+, a great deal of rubbiſh that f [ fe om the top-of the 
85 «. houſe, and, ſtom the walls, Ae 1 together with the 
earth ſormerly inbibed with water, made a kind of a 
n dry and barren ſoil. That place lying to the South, 
o and out of the reach of the wind and Ane che 
5 95 2 


=” * £4 
4 


one would, think. that 
© knows. that 


THE MORAL» MISCELLANY. 39 
c E. rhood of a granary, was a moſt delightf 
1 8 ED and bn WO. the had ae 
i uch for the Ame teaſon 


ha Fa places, 


H A V INS. a l to ed ; JU flowers, T took 
1 a view, ot at, place 2 and. x. removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that, box; but caſting my. eyes. upon dhe 
Ants, continually taken up with a thouſind cafes, 
very inconſiderable with. reſpott to us, but ok the 
« greateſt, importante for, them, they appeared to me 
« more worthy, % my curioſity than all the flowers i 
« the world. quickly, removed the tulip; 7 to be ws ' 
c admirer. and reſtorer of that little commonwealth, A 
This was the only thing they wanted ; for their poli- 
cy and the order obſerved among them, are more p er⸗ 
« felt than thoſe. of che wiſeſt republicks: and 7 — 
« fore they haye nothing to fear, unleſs a new iegin 
tor ſhould attempt to change the form of thei Tn 
* ment. N. 
11 AD it my buſineſs to Hrocure them all ſorts 
ok conveniencies. I took out of the box. every thivg | 
that mightghe troubleſome to them; and frequently 
« viſited my. ts, and ſtudied All their actions. Bein 
c uſed to 80 1 bed very late, 8 went to ſee them wor 
in a moon ſhiny z night; and I did frequently" pet up 
c in the 0 to take a few. of their Jabours. T'al- 
« ways foun ſome going up and down, and very buſy 3 
they never fleep. Every body 
Ants come out of their holes in the da 
5 time, and expoſe to, the ſun the corn, Which they 
keep under nd in the night; "Thoſe who have 
« ſeen, ant - hillocks, have eaſily perceived thoſe: "Mall 
fa urpriſed mg 


1114. 


6 « heaps of corn. about their neſts, What 
< at firſt Was, that my Ants never brought” ont” Mei 
c corn, UyL in ye an when the moon did LON an 


12 


bl ; © corn 
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Ns. * they had Woßglt it ont i the” day. time. co 
7 ; (of highly probable they knew t by en zerience ; and The 
Ih 1 frequently found pigeons and birds in that place, be 
0 1 I went to it in A morning. I quickly delivered cor 
them from thoſe robbers: I frighted the birds away Wt art 
4 with ſome pieces 'of aper tied to the end of a ſtring il * 
c over the window. ; 7 5 ſor the pigeons, I drove them 
1 * AWAY, ſeveral times; and when they perceived that 
© the place was more frequented than before, they never 
e. to it again. What is moſt admirable, and what 
#'I could. hardly, believe, if j did not know it by experi- 
dens. , is „that thoſe Ants knew ſome days after that 
© they, had nothing to fear, and began to lay out their 
4 Corn the ſun. However, 1 perceived they were not 
s fully convinced of being out of all danger; for they 
« durſt not bring out their proviſions all at. one, but by 
5 degrees, firſt. in a ſmall quantity, aud without any 
great order, that they might quickly carry them away 
© in caſe of any misfortune, watching, and looking every 
Way. At laſt, being perſuaded that they had nothing 
to fear, they brought out all their corn, almoſt every 
» day, and in good order, and carried it in at night. 
A Tugrs is a ſtraight hole in every Ant's neſt, a- 
. pont half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſlop- 
ing inte a place where they have their magazine, 
4 Which 1 take to be a different place from tliat where 
[l z they reſt and eat. y or it is highly improbable that 
| Lan Ant, Which is Aa Fery cleanly inſeft, and throws 
a out of her. neſt all ts ſmall remains of the corn on 
6 which ſhe feeds, as have obſerved” a thouſind times, 
« would fill up her magazine , and mix her corn with 
# dirt and ordure. 
al. 'T as corn, that is Jail 1 up by Ants, would hoot 
© under ground, if thoſe inſets did not take care to 
# prevent it, They bite off all the buds before they lay 
© jt up; and therefore the corn that has lain in their 
7 neſts will produce nothing. Any. one may eafily make 
this experiment, and even plainly ſee that there is no 
* bud in their corn. But tho! the bud be bitten off, 
* there remains another inconvenience, that corn muſt 


needs ſwell and rot under ground; ; and were” | 
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. a ; „ —·ͤ ˙ A tay deat ed 1 

ald be ot ne uſe fer due gaukihment at Kita. 
Thoſe inſefts prevent that iuconyenience by their Ta. 
bour and induſtry, and 'conitrive "the matter ſo, tha 
corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our gran= 
„Tur gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, 
which they bring every day ont of their holes, and 
place them round to heat them in the ſun.” Every 
Ant brings a ſimall particle of that; earth in her pin- 
+ cers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches 
another. Thus, in lefs than à quarter of an hour, 
one may ſee à vaſt number $f ſuch ſmall particles of 
| dry earth} heaped up round the hole. They lay their 
corn under ground upon that earth, and cover it with, 
* the ſame. They perform this work almoſt every day, 
during the heat of the ſun; 'and though the ſun went 
from the window: about three gr four o' clock in the 
aſternoon; they did not remove their corn and their 
« particles of earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, 
till che Ren n erer 
Ir any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhould 
© uſe ſatid, or ſmall particles af brick or ſtone, rather 
than take ſo much pains about dry earth; I anſwer, 
that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing can be more pro- 
per than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not 
* keep upon fand: Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, 
© being deprived bf its bud, Would be filled with ſmall + | 
| © ſandy particles. that could not eaſily ' come out. To _ 
« which I add, that ſand conſiſts; of ſuch ſmall particles, 
that an Ant could not take them up one after another; 
and therefore thoſe inſefts are ſeldom to be ſeen near 
« rivers, or in a very ſandy ground, ' 
As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, the leaſt 
« moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn them 
© into a kind of maſtick, which thoſe. inſects could not 
« divide. Thoſe, particles ſticking together could not 
come out of an Ants's neſt, and would ſpoil its ſym- 


- 
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' ey, e | 

" © Wren Ants have brought out thoſe particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn after the ſame man- 

© ner, and place it round the earth. Thus one * 
„ | | « {eg 
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2992 ven, enen their ble, ome 0 of dry earth 
and the other of corn; and then they. fetch out a re 
Figjnder of dry an which dog „dels their e 


* Fig 33 Wor ts never 80 about t this — but 

hen the weather is. clear, and the. ſun, very hot. 

| ails erved, „that , thoſe, little animals, having, one, day 
1 but their 1 eleven o'clock.in the ſorenoon, 


\ 


NL moved. it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, before one in 
10 « the > ee 7 The, un being very hot, and ſky very 
clear, T. could” Percęiye no reaſon for it, But half an 
70 Hour after , the began. to be overcaſt, and there 
7 Fell a ſmall, rain Whic the Ants foreſaw.; ; whereas the 
Maß almanack ha had. foretold there would..be no rain 


* Upon, that day, byes 

e HAVE (ED 8 chat tote Anjs which I dd 

e fo bee C 6 er fetched, their ;corn, out of a 
a - I went, very , Frequently into that garret: There 

Was ſome old corn in its. and becauſe every grain was 

not Alike, * woo ul that wa; N 3 


8 11 7 150 "fe 8 2 07 —17 ways pick out the 
„ beſt? 157 they ch e 115 without it. When they 
2 can "get no Wheat, 5 7 — take rye, oats, millet, and 
2 even crumbs of of breads but ſeldom apy harley, unleſs 
«it e in A | time of Sent Hardi y. 4a. 5 and he n gpthing g 
Tell can be had, : 
1 Ber NG. willing” to. 'be rx more pine informed | 

of their forecaſt”; and in We put a ſmall heap of Wl. 
Wheat in A corher .of the rogm, where they kept: Ml , 
And to prevent heir fetching corn, out of the garret, 
© I ſhut up the ine and ſtopt all the holes. Tho“ 
Ants are very 555 „I don't take them to be con- 
A Jurers ; aud there 1 5 hey could not gueſs. that I had 

« put ſome corn in that room, I perceived for ſeveral 

* days that they were very much perplexed, and went 
a great way to fetch their proviſions. I was not will- 
ing, for ſome time to make them more eaſy ; for I had 
ea mind to know, Whether they would. at laſt find out 
d the treaſure, and ſee it at a * diſtance; and 1 w 

* ther 


5 
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mer Tmelling enabled weft. ie Ko, what is 206d for 
their nouriſhmetit.” 'Thuis' they were Tome time in great 
trouble, und took a great deal bf pains : They wen 
up and down a great Way looking out" for ſome grains 
hs. cornt'l They” were ſonietim Aiſappointed, and 
ſometimes they cid not fie ktielr botn, after many leng 
aud painful eeurſtons. What” äppeated to me Wen- 
derful, e that none of them came home withour 
'vringing "ſomething : one broughe a grain of Wheat, 
another à grain of rye or bats br a Partiele of dry 
earthy, if ſhe could get nothing elſſee. 
Tus window upon whit thoſe Ants Kia: mads 
their ſettlement; Jooked into A garden, and Was two 
„ ſtories high. Some went to elle färther end öf the 
c garden ," others: to the fifth for y, in queſt of ſome 
corn. It Was a very hard journey for them, eſpecially | 
when they came home loaded with a pretty large grain 
* of corn, Which müſt needs be a neu burden for an 
© Ant, and às Which as ſhe can bear. The bringing 
« of thatgrairifrom the middle of the garden tothe neſt, 
„took up Tour®houts ; 'Whereby one may judge f ths | 
© ſtrength and prodigioi s labour of thoſe little! animals. 
It appears from thence, that an Ant Works as hard as 
© 4 man, who ſhould carry a very heavy load an his 
' ſhoulders. almoſt every day for the ſpace of four 
* leagues. *Tis true, thoſe inſets don't take fo much 
| * pains upon a flat ground: But then how great is the 
nd * hardſhip of. a poor Ant, when fhe carries a grain of 
or corn to the ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her 
pt: © head downwards, aud her backſide upwards? None 
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et, can have a true notion of it unleſs they ſee thoſe little 
10 * animals at work in ſuch a fituation. The frequent 
8 * ſtops they made in the moſt convenient places, are a 
ad « plain indication of their wearineſs. Some of them 
al were ſtrangely perplexed, and could not get to their 0 
nt * journey's end. In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt Ants, or 
1 * thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried their corn 
d * to their neſt, came down again to help them. Some 
if are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their load, when 
. * they are almoſt come home: When this happens they 


r , - Jeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. 
*Isaw 
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ISA one of. the ſrnalleſt carrying a largegrainof 
. wheat with incredible pains: When ſhe came to the 
a * box Where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo, much haſte that 
«. ſhe. fell. down with, her load, aſter a very laboriouz 
£ march: Such an unlucky accident would have vexed 
| f * philoſopher. I went down, and found her with the 
_ © ſame corn in her paws: She was ready to climb up 
„ again. The ſame misfortune. happened to her three 
6, times. Sometimes ſhe. fell in the middle of her Way, 
and ſometimes higher ; but ſhe never let. go her hold, 
* and was not diſcouraged. At laſt her ſtrength failed 
her: ſhe ſtopt;..and, another Ant helped her to carry 
her load, which was one of the largeſt and fineſt grains 
© of wheat that an Ant can carry. It happens ſometi. 
mes, that a corn ſlips out of their paws, when they 
« are'climbing up: They take hold of it again, when 
they can find it; otherwiſe they look for another, or 
take ſomething elſe, being aſhamed to return to their 
c neſt without bringing ſomething. This 1 have expe- 
© rimented, by taking away the grain which. they look. 
ed for. All thoſe experiments may eaſily be made 
* by any one that has patience enough : They. do not 
require ſo great a patience as chat . n bat ſoy 
| C hag are Pa" GK it. Weft 6 
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order to quicken human induſtry, providence has ſs. 
contrived. it „that our daily food is not to be, procured 
withbut much pains and labour. The chaſe of birds 
and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with all the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture are neceſſary ſcenes of bu⸗ 
ſineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part of man- 
kind. If We look into the brute creation, we find all 
its individuals engaged in à painful and laborious way 
of life, to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for themſelves, 
or thoſe that grow up under them: The preſervation, 
of their being is the whole buſineſs of it. An idle man 


is therefore a kind of monſter in the creation. All na- 
ture is buſy about him; every animal he ſees reproachgs. 


him. Let ſuch a man, who lies as a burden or dead. 
weight upon the ſpecies, and contributes nothing either 
to the riches of the commonwealth, or to the mainte- 
nance of himſelf and family, conſider that inſtin& with. 
which providence has endowed the Ant, and by aca 
is exhibited an example of induſtry to rational creature 


This is ſet forth under many ſurprizing inſtances in t A 


paper of yeſterday ,. and in the concluſion of that wann 
tive, which is as follows: 
„Tus my Ants were forced to make a. viſt. 8 


* livelihood, when I had ſhut up the garret, out of which. | 


they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At laſt. being ſen- 


« ſible that it would be a long time before they could 5 


« difcover the ſmall. heap. of cora, which I had laid up 


for them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them. 


IN order to know how far their induſtry. "cont 
45 reach I contrived an expedient, which had, good ſuc- 
« ceſs: the thing will appear, incredible to thoſe, Who 
never conſidered ,. that all animals. of the ſame kind, 

which form a ſociety, are more knowing than others. 
c 1 Wok one of the largeſt Anta, and threw,, her. en 

that 
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chat finall heap of wheat. She was ſo glad to find her. 


_ < ſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to her neſt, without 
carrying off A grain; » dut me obſerved it? r an hour 
Tatar all my Ants had notice given them of ſuch a pro- 


viſion; and I ſaw moſt of them very buſy in carrying 
© away the corn J had laid up in the room. I leave it to 
©yon to judge, Whether it may not be laid, that they 
A a particular 2 of communicatitig their "know. 


= ledge to one another; for otherwiſe how could they 


* know; ; one or wWo-hours: after, that there was corn in 
© {hat place? It was quickly exhauſted; and 1 put in 
© more, but in a . to know the true ex- 
« tefit of their appetite or prodigious avarice; for I make 
no doubt but they lay up proviſions againſt the winter: 
We read it in holy feripture; a thouſand experiments 
* teach us the ſame; and 1 don't believe that any er. 
1ent' has been made that ſhews the contrary. 
I have ſaid before, that there were three Ants- * 
ii that box or parterre, Which formed, if I may ſay 
fo, „ thiree different cities, governed by the fame laws, 
„and bbſerving the ſame” order, and the ſame cuſtoins. 


However there was this difference, that the inhabi⸗- 


© tants' of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more knowing 
and induſtrious than their neighbours. The Ants of 
that neſt were diſpoſed in a better order; their corn 
Was ſiner; they had a greater plenty of proviſions; 
their neſt was furniſyd with more inhabitants, and they 


were bigger and ſtronger: It was the principal and 


E the opt neſt. 4 1 obſerved that Wale Ants were 


923 


% TH O — H the box full of a; Wikers« te + Pits 


nad made their ſettlement,” was generally free from 


rain; yet it rained ſometimes upon it, hen a certain 


* wind blew. It was a great inconvetifenice fot thoſe in- 


«1 ſefts: Ants are afraid of water; and When they go a 


great way in queſt of proviſions, and are furprized by 


«the rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, or 
© ſomething elſe, and don't come out till the rain is over. 
The Ants of the principal neſt ſound out a wonderful 


Lexpedient to keep out "the rain: There was a mall 
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piece of a flat Nate, whieb they laid over the hole of 
their neſt in . the day - time, when they foreſaw it 
would rain, and almoſt every night. Above fifty of 
thoſe little animals, eſpecially; the ſtrungeſt, ſurrounded 
that piece of ſlate, and drew it equally in a wonderful 
order: They removed: it in the morning; and nothing 
could be more curious than to- ſee thoſe little animals 
about ſuch a work. They had made the ground un- 
even about their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did not 
« lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. The 
« Ants of the two other neſts did not ſo well. ſucceed: in 
keeping out the rain: They laid over their holes ſe- 
« yeral pieces of old and dry plaiſter one upon the other; 
but they were ſtill troubled» with the rain, and the 
© next. ay they took a world of pains to repair the da- 
mage. Hence it is, that thoſe inſects are ſo fre- 
6 quently to be ſound under tiles, where they ſettle 
* themſelves to avoid the rain; Their neſts are at all 
times covered with thoſe tiles, without any incunt= 
© brance, and they lay out their corn and their dry 
earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one may ſee every 
« day. L took care to cover the two Ants - neſts that 
« were troubled with the rain: As for the capital 
* neſt, there was no need of exerciſing n wan 
towards it. 
M. de la ee eee his relation, of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to 
great inundations, all the Ants make their ſettlements 
upon trees: No Ants neſts are to be ſeen any where 
* elſe. I need not inſert here what that author ſays 
about thoſe inſects: You may ſee his relation. 
HERE follows a curious experiment, which I made 
upon the ſame ground, where I had three Ants neſts. 
I undertook. to make a fourth, and went about it in 
* the following manner. I a corner of a kind of ter- 
© raſs, at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, I found 
* a hole ſwarming. with Ants much larger than all choſe 
© Thad already ſeen; but they were not ſo wellprovidetl - 
with corn, nor under ſo good a government. I made 


«a a 2 +: => =» a 


© a hole in the box like that of an Ants-neſt, and laid, 


ö as * were . K of. a new city. Afterwards 
Ch 4 I go 
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= got as many Ants as I could out of the neſt in the 
| _ £ yerraſs, and put them into a bottle, to give them: 
Wl | new habitation in my box; and becauſe I was afrai 
4 | #athey would return to the terraſs, I deſtroyed their oi 
i I neſt, pouring boiling water into the hole, to kil 
thoſe Ants that remained in it. In the next place, [ 
filled the new hole with the Ants that were in the 
bottle; but none of them would ſtay in it. They went 
7 away in leſs than two hours; which made me believe 
that it was N to make: a fourth ſettlement in 
Km bor. 1 392g 977 

Two or three 4. ale Sa accidentally over 
the terraſs, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee the Ants. 
| « neſt which I had 'deſtroy'd very artfully repaired. [ 
* reſolved then todeſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle: thoſe 
Ants in my box, To ſucceed in my deſigu, I put ſome 
gun powder and brimſtone into their hole, and ſprung 
Ja mine, whereby the whole neſt! Was overthrown; and 
| Lee I carried as many Ants as I could get, into the 
. *: place which I: deſigned for them. It happened to be 
4 very rainy day, and it rained all night; and there. 
fore they remained in the new hole all that time. In 
the morning when the rain was over, moſt of them 
went away to repair their old habitation; but finding 
* it imprafticable by reaſon of the ſmell of the powder 
and brimſtone, which kills them, they came back 
again, and ſettled in the place I had appointed for 
them. They quickly grew acquainted with their neigh- 
<: bours, and received from them all manner of aſſiſtance 
out of their holes. As for the inſide of their neſt, none 
© but themſelves were concerned in it, according to the 

* miplable laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. 
An Ant never goes into any other neſt. but her own; 
p pak: if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be turn- 
ed out, and ſeverely puniſhed; I have often taken 
an Ant out of the neſt, to put her into another; but 
ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſued by two 
or three other Ants. I tried the ſame experiment 
3 * ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; but at laſt the other 
| Ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have 
. * often frighted ſome Ants 11 my fingers and 5 
„them 
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to prevent their going to their own neſt. It was very 
„ natural for them to fly into the next hole: Many æ 
© man would not be ſo cautious, and would throw him- 
« ſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he were 


« purſued by aſſaſſins. But the Ants I am ſpeaking of, 

« avoided going into any other hole but their own, and 
rather tried all other ways of making their eſcape; 
They never fled into another neſt, but at the laſt ex- 


« tremity; and ſometimes choſe rather to be taken, as 


I have often experienced. It is therefore an inviolable 


© cuſtom among thoſe-inſefts = not to go into any other 


© hole but their own. They don't exerciſe hoſpitality ; - 


« but they are very ready to help one another out of their 
holes. They put down their loads at the entrance of 
© a neighbouring neſt; and thoſe that live in it carry 
then Ii gs Wt BE et ö 


„% o atk i 8. 
Tue x keep up a ſort of a trade among themſelves; 
and it is not true that thoſe. inſetts are not for lend- - 


ing: I know the contrary: They lend their corn; 
they make exchanges; they are always ready to ſerve 
« one another; and JI can aſſure you, that more time 
« and patience would have enabled me to obſerve a 
« thouſand things more curious and wonderful than 
« what I have mentioned. For inſtance how they lend 
© and recover their loans; whether it be in the ſame 
quantity, or with uſury; whether they pay the 


« ſtrangers that work for them, &c. 1 don't think it 


« impoſſible to examine all thoſe things; and it would 


« be a great curioſity to know by what maxims they go- 


of ſome uſe. to us. aq 25" f 

Tux are never attacked by any enemies in 2 
© body, as it is reported of bees: Their only fear pro- 
« ceeds from birds, which ſometimes eat their corn when 
they lay it Out in the ſun; but they keep it under 
ground, when they are afraid of thieves. It is faid 


? 


* vern themſelves: Perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be 


'that'ſome birds cat them; but I neter ſaw any inſtance | 


© of it; They are alf infeſted by ſmall Worms; but they 


turn thenf out, And kill them. I obſerved, that they 


© puniſhed/thofe*Attts; pon ara had been wanting 
Oy”. 1 2 to 


them as far as another hole, ſtopping all the paſſages 
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© to their duty: Nay, ſometimes they killed them; 
* which they did in the following manner: Three or 
four Ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, 
< until ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeaking they 
live very quietly; from whence I infer that they have 
©. a very ſevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep ſo 
© good an order; or that they are great lovers of peace, 
if they have no occaſion for any diſcipline. 
Was there ever a greater union in any common: 
< wealth? Every thing is common among them; which 
r is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſo many wonderful things, have each of them 
< a hole in their hives; their honey is their dwn; eve- 
ry bee minds her own concerns. The ſame may be 
< ſaid of all other animals. They frequently fight, to 
© deprive one another of their portion. It is not fo with 
Ants: They have nothing of their own: A grain of 
corn which an Ant carries homes is depoſited in a 
common ſtock: It is not deſigned for her own uſe; 
but for the Whole community: There is no diſtinftion 
< between a private and a common intereſt. An Ant 
never works for herſelf, but for the ſociety. 
© WrarTeEveR misfortune happens to them, their 
care and induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing 
« difcourages them. If you deſtroy their neſts, they will 
be repaired in two days. Any body may eaſily ſee how 
difficult it is to drive them out vr their habitations, 
< without deſtroying the inhabitants; for, as 42s oak there 
© are any left, they will maintain their ground. 8 
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Learni a proper Ingredient in the Education 
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HAVE often deed that Joarniing 3 is; not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame., improve- 
able minds as the male 8 * the ſpecies, Why Mae 

hey 
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they not.be cultivated: by the ſame method? why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſei- 
plined with ſo much care in the other? 

Tre Re' are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. As in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
their hands; and lead a more ſedentary life. Their em- 
ploy ments are of a domeſtic nature, and not like thoſe 
of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy 
and-contemplation. The excellent lady, the lady Lizard, 
in the ſpace of one fummer furniſhed a gallery with 
chairs and couches of her own and her daughter's work- 


ing; and at che ſame time heard all Doctor Tillot forts 


ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtom for” one 
of the young ladies to read, while the others are at 
work; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all 
prejudicial to its manufaftures; I was mightly pleaſed 


the other day to find them all bufy in preſerving ſeveral 


fruits of the ſeaſon, with the Sparkler in the midſt of 
them, reading over The plurality of worlds.” It was 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ſpecu- 
lations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden 
tranfition from the ſun to apricot, or from the n 
nican fyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe cake. 
A fecond reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelves 
to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe they 
have that natural gift of Speech: in greater perfection. 
Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Ver- 


borum, or plenty of words, tis pity they ſhould not 

put it to ſome uſe. If the female tongue will be in 
motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could 

they diſcourſs about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert 


them from publiſhing the faults of their neighbours: 
Could they talk of the different aſpects and conjunctions 
of the planets, they need not be àt the pains to com- 
ment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages. In ſhort, 
were they furniſhed with matters of faft, out of arts and 
ſelentes, it wane now and: thei ie 4m to theig 
invention.” W TAIT YA; Het cg 46 $1 
Tm nw is cher reaſom why->alpertally who wh 
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to them. 8 488 h . f 
Ir is great "Ou thaw ſhould ba no knowledge. in a 
family. For my own part, I am concerned when I go 
ante a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle 
perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen. What a: figure is the young heir 
likely to naked ua is a dunes: Rs father, Jy mo- 
Wars fide 2+ | 
Ir we look Fn the hiſtories 00 Gnas wa. we 
find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex, - Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
zn thoſe ſets of philoſophy which ſeem. almoſt repug- 
nant ta their natures. There have heen famous female 
Pythagoreans, notwithſtandiug moſt of that philoſophy 
confified in keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple was 


to hold her; tongue five years together. I need not 


mention Portia; Who was a ſtoick in petticoats: nor 
Hipparchia!, the famous ſhe cynick, who arrived at 
ſuch a perte&tion;in her ſtudies, that ſhe conſerved, with 
ber hufband, or man- planter, in broad day light, _ | 


in the apen ſtreets... big 26 4, 1 
LEARN N n,σ knowledge are perſeRtions;. in us, 


not as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, 
in. Which orders: of beings the female world is upon the 


ame level with, the male. We onght to conſider; in this 


Particular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpec e; 
to which they belong. At leaſt . l believe every one will 
allow me; that a female philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a 
character and ſo oppoſite tothe ſex, as a female game- 
ſter; and that ãt is more irrational for a woman to paſs 


away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in get- 


ting up ſtores df uſeful. learning. i This therefore is 
another reaſon iy ſhould: recommend the ſtudies of 


knowledge to the emale world, that they may not be 


at a loſs how) te employ thoſe hours that Jie, upon their 
Hands. wo Bei to cnt Au, Denn parts on- 


nel N 6.47 alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 


ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their, minds. by 


Pools and literature, have raiſed thiemſelves to thahigh- 
eſt ne 2 u 9 


YOU 4 may 
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ay ut this kim furnh us with a verywremarkable in- 
tance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 
the hiſtory of Athinnis which is a very fignal ae 5 
to my preſent purpoſe. 

The emperor, Theodofius, 8084 ain; the age of one 
and twenty , and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his, 
ſiſter Pulcherria and his friend Pauliuus to ſearch his 


| whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beau-" 


ty and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this 
ſearch, Athenais,, | a Grecian virgin, , accidentally offer, 
ed herſelf. Her father, who was an eminent philoſo- 
pher of Athens, and had bred her up in the learning 
of that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall por- 
tion, in which allo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from the 
injuſtice of her 9 5 brothers. This forced her upon a 
journey to Conſtantinople, where the had a relation, 
who repreſented. her caſe to Pulcheria in order to obtain 
ſome redreſs. from the emperor. By this means that 
religious princeſs became acquainted with Athenais, 
whom}ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman. of her age, 
and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy in tlie 
ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulc he 
ria was charmed with her converſation, and immedia- 
tely made her reports to the emperor her brother Theo- 
dofius. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion 
on him, that he e his ſiſter to bring her away. im- 
mediately to the dging $ of his friend Paulinus, where 
he found her beauty 4 her converſation beyond the 
higheſt idea he had framed of them. His friend Pau. 
linus converted. her to chriſtianity, and gave her the 
name of Eudofia.; after which the emperor publicly 
eſpouſed her, an en! ved all the happineſs i in his mar- 
riage which he p Iromi himſelf from ſach a virtuous 
and learned bride: She not only forgave the injuries 
which her two brothers had done her, but raiſed them 


to great honours; and by ſeveral works of learning, as 


well as by an exem lary life, made herſelf ſo dear to 
the, whole: empire, t it ſhe had many. ſtatues erefted to 

hex memory A and i is .« celebrated by 1 n of the 
church h as s the ornament of her ſex.” | 
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| however we treat one der, it 5 7 be Seu, that 


we all conſent in ſpeaking cf of tlie perſons who are 
notorious for this praRtck. | enerally takes its rife 
either from an ilf- will to 9 f private inclination 
to make ourſelves eſteemed, an 9 tion 'of Wit, a 
vanity of being thought in the ſecrets of the world, or 
from a defire of gratifying any of theſe. diſpoſitions of 
mind i in thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. 
Tun publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 


mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced by 


any one or more of the koregolng motives. But What- 
ever may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe reports, 
he ought to conſider, that the effect of them is equally 


Prejudictal and. pernicious to the perſon at whom they 
1 aimed. The injury is the ſame, tho' the principle 


om whence it proceeds ma different. 
As. every 0 4 10 looks upon Mug ſelf with too much in- 
getice, \ W en paſſes a judgment on His own thoughts 
or actions, and. 48 very few would be thought guilty of 


this abominable proceeding, which is ſo univerfally] prac- 
tiſed, and, at the fame ti ins, fo unlverſally blamed, ! 


ſhaft lay down, three rules y which I would have a man 


Rees. before he ſtands 
acquitted to himſelf of that evil 1 ſition of mind which 
1 am ere mentioning. 


' Firſt of all, LIT Ti  canſider whether he does not 


take delight, in 8 hearing, the La 'of others. 


Secondly, W 62 LE T HER he 185 not too a t to believe 


| tick little bla icket accounts, an at inclined to be 
credulous 1 ig 5 ; 


tared fide. * e Ale the e 


W 


principles and wrong intentions. 
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Thirdly, Wueruxx he is not ready to ſpread and pro- 
pagate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputation of another: 

TAH ESE are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice 
proceeds, and grows up into llander and defamation: 

Ix the firſt place, a man who takes delight in hearing 
the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently: that he has a true 
reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently, the ſeeds of this.vice 
within him. If his mind is gratified with hearing the ra- 
proaches which are caſt on others, he will find the fame 
pleaſure in relating them, and be the more apt, to do its 
as he will naturally imagine every one he converſes with 
is delighted in the ſame manner with himſelf. A man 
ſhould endeavour therefpre to wear out of his mind this 
criminal curioſity, which is perpetually heightened / and 

inflamed by liſtening to ſuch ſtories as tend to the diſre- 
tion of others. 

. "the ſecond place a "mak should confilit Sis 2 | 

heart, whether he 185 not apt to believe ſuch little black - 

ening accounts, and more inclined to be credulons on 

the uncharitable, than on the good - natured -fide,. 

Soc a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene 
wi from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
ruptions, It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, falſhood is * 


far diſtant from truth, as the ears are from the eyes. By 


which he would intimate, that a wiſe man ſhould. ni 
eaſily give credit to the reports of ations which he h. 
not feen. I ſhall, under this head, mention two or- three 
remarkable rules to be obſerved by the members af che 
celebrated Abe de 1a 7. rage, as they are abi 
a little French book. 25 E 644 Mc + 7 „ 4Þ Hy 
Tus fathers are there ordered; never to. give an ear to 


; any accounts, of baſe and criminal actions; to turn off all 3 


ſuch diſcourſe. if poſſible; but in caſe they hear any thing 
of this nature ſo well atteſted that they cannot dilbelieve 
it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal action may 
have proceeded from a good intention in him Whg. is 


guilty of it. This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an, en- 


travagance, but it is certainly much more laudable, than 
to ſuppoſe, as the ill - natured. part of the; world does, 
that indifferent, and even good — 2 ee frown 
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I che third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 
Whether he does not ſind in it a ſecret inclitiation to pro- 
_ Pagate ſuch reports: as tend to tlie diſreputation of another. 
Wnxre the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hitherto 
deen fpenking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, it 
diſoovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptom, and is in danger of 
becoming incurable. I need not therefore iuſiſt upon 
dhe guilt in this laſt particular, which every one cannot ML P 
but difapprove, who is not void of humanity, or even i 
common difcretion. 1 ſhall only add, that whatever plea- T 
firs/anyiman may talce in ſpreading whiſpers of this na- 10 
ture, he will find an "infinitely greater ſatisfa&ion in con- ir 
quering the teraptation he is under, by letting the ſecret D 
die within his own breaſt fo ed nm 0 
e 0 


* 2 4 5 & 1 1 E \ 
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* . * 5 Aa d ET: e * A | 
-Mogld S005 ovariact gr nh ryan gd wadiat. | 
Il ative aud Jpqculative Parts of Mankind 
compared. Wi - Here ett He, LA [Gyard. Ne 130.] 
As the greateſt part of mankind are more affected 
1 75 things whici ſtrike the ſenſes; than by excel - 
lences chat are to be diſcerned by reaſbn and thought; 
they form very errotieons judgments, hen they com- 
pare the one with the other.” An eminent inſtance of this 
is, chat vulgar notion, that men addicted to contempla- 
non are leſs uſeful members of ſoclety, than thoſfe of a 
different courſe of life. The buſineſs therefore of my 
prefent paper ſhall be to compare tlie diftinft merits of 
the ſpeculative and the active parts of mankind. 
Tui advantages Ariſing from the labours of generals 
and politicians are confinedto'harrowtratts of the earth; 
and while'they proindts*the' intereſt of their own coun- 
try; they leſſen or obſtruct that of other nations. Where- 
us the tight and knowledge that ſpring from ſpeculation 
ars not ſimited to any fingle ſpot, but equally diffaſed 
Te the benefit" of tlie WRofe globe. Beſides, for the 
moſt part, the renowtt only of men of action is tranſ- 
mitted to diſtant poſterity, their great exploits either 
dying wirn themſelbes; or ſoon” after them; whereas. 
ſpeculative men contincte 50 deſerve Well of the World 
oh „ thou - 
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eart, MW thouſands: eL years after they have left it. Their merits 
pro. are propagated: with their fame which is due to them, 
ther. put a free giſt to thoſe nenn beneficence has not outs 1 
erty lived their perſons. ne 1104; 5 
Wes W n 4 T. benefit do we receive. from: the e 
deeds of Cſar or Alerander, that we ſhould make them 
the conſtant themes of our praiſe? while the name of 
Pythagoras'is more ſparingly. celebrated, thou gh it be 
to him that we: are indebted ſor our trade and riches- 
This may ſeem ſtrange to a vulgar reader, but the fols 
lowing reflection will make it plain. That philoſopher 
invented the forty ſeventh. propoſition of the firft/book 
of Euclid, Which is the foundation of trigonometry and 
conſequently of navigation, n Which che pe ap 
of . depends. 

Ty mathematicks are ne and. 3 
human life that the ingenious Sir William Temple ice 
knowledges in ſome part of bis writings, all thoſe ad- 
vantages which diſtinguiſh polite: nations from barba- 
rians to be derived from them. But as. theſe ſciences 
cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are others gf 
2 more excellent nature, that endue the heart with Tus 
diments of virtue, and by opening our nm and | 
ſublime ſentiments; in the ſoul. Al N 

Tu divine ſages of antiquity, Who * duunſmib⸗ 
ting down to us their ſpeculations | upon good and evil, 
upon providence ,:; and the dignity and duration of 
thinking beings have imprinted an idea of metal 
excellence on the minds of men, are moſt eminent be- 

; nefaftors to human nature: and however ayerlopked 
6 in the loud and thoughtleſs; applauſes that are every day 
beſtowed on the flaughterers and Miſturbers of :manking. 
| yet they. witkmeyer, want the eſteem, and approbation of 
the wiſe and. virtuous... S a9 ws; 11 440 0) riglions | 
i, Twi S apology in behall of, the ſpeeulative part af 
mankind, wbo make uſeſul truth the end of their be- 
ing, and its acquiſition; the. bufineſs zas well as enter- 
tainment igfictheir; lives, ſeems. not; improper ind order 
to rectify the miſtake; of thoſe, Who meaſuxe merit by 
noiſe, and outward appearance, and are too apt to de- 
Preciate and xigicule men of; thought and eurem +a 
Vit | bo NES | e 
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_ Incline one to think the world not ſufficiently convinced, 


enjoy à ſort of immortality- ben earthy, and at this day 
det the chriſtian prieſthood, which is now" become the 
of the being and attwibutes of the Deity, to poſſeſs their 


che moſt powerful and engaging motives, is à thing ſd 
excellent and neceffary te the well - being of the world, 
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The rallery and reproaches which are thrown. on thit 
ſpecies by thoſe who abonnd in the animal life, would 


that whatſoever is good or excellent — n rea. 
om and reflex ion. 
EVH thoſe Who cake regard duch as loch » with. 
ont eommunicating their thoughts, or applying them to pl 
praSice, will ſeem worthy members of the common. ſe 
wealth, if we compare the innocenee and tranquillity 
Wich Whieh tlley Paſs their lives, witk the fraud and jp 
Unpenitence df other men. But the number of thoſe 0 
wWhoiby:iabfiratted thoughts become uſeleſs, is inconſi- \ 
1 
f 


derable in reſpeſt of them who are pg to eki 


by an active and reſtteſs'difpoſition, - 

As in the diſtribution of other * Þ>i\ in this he 
wiſdom'of providence a that mon addicted to in- 
tellettual purſuits, bear a ſmall proportion to thoſe who 
yoſoice in exerting the'force and aftivity of their corpo- 
real organs; for operations of the latter ſort are limited 
to a narrow extent of time and place, whereas thoſe of 
the mind are permanent and univerſal. Plato and Euclid 


tead lectures to the world. 94533 
Bur if to inform the viedirfeinding.and: . the 
Will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit) there will 
not be found ſu ufeful and excellent an inſtitution as that 


Worn of fools. That a numerous order of men ſhould 
ve conſocrated to the ſtudy of the moſt fublime and bene- 
Reiab kruths; with u deſign to propagate them by their 
diſcourſes and writintzs, t inform their fellow: creatures 


minds Wick the ſenſe ola future ſtate; and not only to 
explain the nature of every virtue and moral duty, but 
| Hkewiſe'to perſuade maihindt to the prattice of them by 


chat no body but a modem free -thinkevicould: have 

Forechead>or folly to turn it into ridicule 

-22 Fu Blight in which-theſe' points — . 

N e one. WHO . 2 
ME | religion, 
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religions church, prieſt, and the like, is to conſider the 
clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the churches- as ſchools, 
and their ſermons as lectures, for the information 'and 
improvement of the audience. How would the heart of 
Socrates or \Tully have rejoiced, had they lived in a na. 
tion, where the law had made proviſion for philoſo- 

phers, to read lectures of morality and theology every 
ſeventh day, in feveral thouſands: of ſchools erected at 
the public charge throughout the whole country, at which 
lectures all ranks and ſexes; without diſtinction were 
obliged to be preſent for the general improvement? And 
what wicked wretches would they think thoſe men whb 
would endeavour to defeat the purpoſe of ſo divine an 
inſtitution. ors We Ls; At ane e 
_ Trex inhabitants of the earth may properly be rang- 
ed under the two general heads of gentlemen and me- 


chanics. This diſtinction ariſes from the different oe. 


cupations Wherein they exert themſelves. The former of 
theſe ſpecies is univerſally acknowledged to be more ho- 
nourable than the other, who are looked upon às a baſe 
and inferior order of men. But if the world is in the 
right in this natural judgment, it is not generally ſo in 
the diſtribution of particular perſons under their feſpec- 
tive denominations. It is a clear ſettled point, that the gent- 
lemanſhould de preferred to the mechanic. But who is the 
gentleman, and who the mechanic, wants to be explained. 
Tr x philoſophers diſtinguiſn two parts in Humm 
nature; the rational and the animal. Now; if we ad. 
tend to the reaſon of the thing, we ſhall find it diffleult 
to aſſign a more juſt and adequate idea of theſe Yiſtin 
ſpecies, than by defining the gentleman to be him whoſe 
occupation lies in the exertion of his rational faculties, 
and the mechanic him who is employed in the uſe of his 
animal parts, or the organic parts of his body. 
TME concurring aſſent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanies, ſeems founded in that prefe. 


rence which the rational part of our nature is intitled 


to above the animal; When We confider- it in itfelf; as 
it is the ſeat of wiſdom and underſtanding, as it is pure and 
immortal, and as it is that which, of all the known works of 
the creation, bears the brighteſt impreſs of the Deity. - K 
15315 49 | f * 
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Ix claims the ſame. dignity and pre · eminence, if we 
conſider it with reſpect to its object. Mechanical mo- 
tives or operations are confined to a narrow circle of 
low and little things. Whereas reaſon inquires con- 
.cerning the nature of intellectual CT the great au- 
thor of our exiſtence, its end, and the proper methods 
of attaining it. Or, in caſe that noble faculty ſubmit 
itſelf to nearer objects, it is not, like the organic powers, 
confined to a flow and painful manner of action, but 
Mifts the-ſcenes ; and applies itſelf to the moſt diſtant 


objeſts with incredible eafe and diſpatch. Neither are 


the operations of the mind, like thoſe of the hands, li- 


mited to one ann object, but at onee extended to 
a whole ſpecies. © 


AND as we have en the intellectual Sewers to be 


Pat rt than thoſe of motion, both in their own nature, 


and in regard to their object, the ſame will {till hold if 
—— conſider their office. It is the province of the former 
to preſide and direct, of the latter to execute and obey. 
Thoſe who apply their hands to the materials, appear 
the immediate builders öf an edifice, but the beauty 
and proportion of it is owing to the architett who de- 
ſigned the plan in his cloſet. And in like manner, what- 
ever there is either in art or nature, of uſe or regula- 
rity, will be found to proceed from the ſuperior prin- 
ciple of reaſon and underſtanding. Theſe refle&ions; 


how obvious ſoever, do nevertheleſs ſeem not ſufficient- 
ly. attended to by thoſe who, being at great pains to im- 
preve the figure and motions of the eee , —_ the | 


| a of the mind. 
i From the premiſes it follows ; that à man may 3 


patty from an antient family, wear fine clothes; and 


be maſter of what is commonly called good breeding, 
and yet not merit the name of gentleman. All thoſe 
whoſe principal accompliſhments' conſiſt in the exertion 
of the mechanic powers, whether the organ made 1 ſe 


of be the eye, the muſcles of the face, the fingers, feet, 


or any other Part. are in the eye of, reaſon to. be eſteem- 
5 mechanics. Nr e 


0 1D therefore a by. theſe ee * ne that all 


: men. ande women, by what title ſoever diſtinguiſhed, 


1 


<>” 


1 
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whoſe-occupation it is either to ogle with the eye, flirt 
with the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt the muſcles of the 
face, or other parts of the body, are degraded from the 
rank of gentry; Which, is from this time forward ap- 
propriated to thoſe who employ tlie talents: of the mind 
in the purſuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, and 
are content to take their places as; they are e 
by moral and intellectual accompliſmhment. 
Ta E reſt of the human ſpecies, come under the ap- 
pellation of mechanics, with thäs difference, that the 
profeſſed mechanics, who, not pretending to be gentle- 
men, contain themſelves within their proper ſphene, are 
neceſſary to the well being of mankind, and conſequent- 
ly ſhould be more reſpected in a well-regulated common- 
wealth, than thoſe mechanics Who make a merit of 
being uſeleſs. 9 
Havixs hitherto confitered the Kid Tod? as di- 
ſtinguiſhed into gentlemen and mechanics, I ce np 
to treat of the, machines, a fort of beings that have che 
outſide or appearance of men, without being really 
ſuch. The free-thinkers have oſten declared to the world, 
that they are not actuated by ony incorporeal being or 
ſpirit, but that all the operations they exert proceed from 
the colliſion of certain corpuſcles, endued with proper 
figures and motions. It is now a conſiderable time that 
1 have been their proſelyte in this point. I am even ſo 
far convinced that they are in kheright, that * _ at. 
tempt proving it, to others. " i 25648 
Trex mind being itſelf. inyidible » thers: "op _ other 
way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the effedts which 
it produceth,.. Where deſign, order and ſymmetry are 
viſible in the effects, we conclude the cauſe to be an in- 
telligent being; but Where nothing of: theſe: can be 


ſound, we aſeribe the effect to hazard, neceſſity, or 
the like. Now-I appeal to any one who is converſant 


in the modern productions of our free :- thinkers, if they 


do not look rather like: effects of, chance: or at beſt-of 
mechaniſm, than of à thinking, principle, and-:conſes' 
quently whether the e authors of er OT n 
eee Bur ne e TOON nd 
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Tux fame point is likewiſe evident from their own 
—— it being plain that no one could miſtake 
thought for motion, Who knew what thought was. For 
theſe reaſons I do hereby give it in charge to all Chri-. fire 
ſians, that hereafter they ſpeak of free - thinkers in the and 

_- henter'gender, uſing the term it for him. They are to it b 
be conſidered as Automata, made up of bones and hin 
muſcles, nerves, arteries and animal ſpirits; not ſo in- ene 

- merent indeed, but as deſtitute of thought and reaſon, doe 
as thoſe little Machines which the excellent author from ver 
whom I take — e 55 ws _— oa” 0 e ſou 


hon agree * be 
# mo n 15 * 19 9 
eee — 


| MY va 
On the Purſuit of Fame. =o Speck. No 255] / 


HE ſoul, confidered abſtractly from its paſſions, ſu! 

| is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, flow-in its re- of 
Gives; mind languiſuing in its executions. The uſe re 
therefore of the paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put it u} 

upon ation, to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce di 

the will, and to make the whole man more vigorous or 
and antentive in the proſecution of his deſigns. As this al 
is the end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is particu- pe 
larly of ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch aftions ti 
as are apt to procure honour and reputation to the actor. 0 
But if we carry our reflexions higher, we may diſcover 
farther ends of Providence in . this — in 
nnkhind. 

IIx was 3 FI the wikis; that arts ſhould 4 
een and improved, books written and tranſmitted 
to poſterity, nations conquered and civilized: now ſince 

| the proper and genuine motives to theſe and the like 

= great aftions, would only influence | virtuous minds; 

; there: would be but ſmall improvements in the world, 

N were there not ſome common principle of aſtion work- 

| ing equally with all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 

0 dition or a deſire of füme, by which great endowments 

asare not ſuffered to lye idle and uſeleſs to the publick, 

| | nd many vicious men. , over -reached, as it were, and 


't | engaged 
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engaged contrary to their natural inclinations: a glo- 
rious and laudable courſe of action. For we may far 
ther obſerve, that men of the greateſt abilities are moſt 
fired with ambition: and that on the contrary, mean 
and narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by it; whether 
it be that a man's ſenſe of his own incapacities makes 
him deſpair of coming at fame, or that he has not 
enough range of thought to look out for any good which 
does not more immediately relate to his intereſt or con- 
venience, or that Providence, in the very frame of his 
ſoul, would not ſubject him to ſuch à paſſion as would 
he uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to himfelf. 

Wau x not this deſire of fame very ſtrong, the dif- 
keulty of obtaining it, and the danger of loſing it when 


obtained, wauld: weer to deter * man from ſo 


vain a purſuit. i A gte R004 Fl 
How: few are. and vhs are furniſhed with abilities | 
cafficient! to recommend their actions tos the admiration. 
of the world, and to diſtinguiſh themſebves from the 
reſt of mankind ? Providence for the moſt part ſets us 
upon a level, and obſerves a kind of proportion in its 
diſpenſations towards us. If it renders us perfect in 
one accompliſhment, it generally leaves us defeftive in 
another, and ſeems: careful rather of preſerving ev 


perſon from being mean and deficient in his” qualifica- 


tions, than of making ny _ one eminent or extras 
ordinary. ; 10 ann 

- AND among thoſe mh} are be richly 3 
by nature, and accompliſhed by their on induſtrys 
how few gare there whoſe virtues are not obſcured by 
the ignorance, prejudice or envy of their béeholdersꝰ9 
Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean 
action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
end or intention: and others purpoſely neee or 
put a wrong interpretation on them. l 

Bur the more to enforce this cid we may 


obſerve that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in their 


purſuit aſter fame, who are moſt: deſirous of obtaining 
it. It is Saluſt's remark. upon Cato, n _ on 1 
nene n. n more he acquired it. 
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Mex: take an in naturecd:plealhre in ervſſing our in- 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our hearts are 
moſt ſet upon! When therefore they have difcovered 
the paſſionate deſire of ſame in the ambitious man, (as 
-no. temper: of mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) they be- 
come ſparing and reſerved in their commendations, 
they envy him the ſatis faction of an applauſe, and look 
on their praiſes rather as a kindueſs done to his perſon, 
than as à tribute paid to his merit. Others who are 
free from this natural perverſeneſs of temper grow 
Wary in their praiſes. of one, Who ſets too great a va. 
lue on them, teſt: they ſhould raife him too high in his 
own imagination , and by confequence remove ana * a 
greater diſtance from themſelves. . :i 

Bur farther, this deſire of fame naturally. bowreys 
the ambitious man into ſuch indecencies as are a. leſſen. 
ing to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt: any of his 
actions ſhould be thrown away in private, leſt his de- 
ſerts ſhould be concealed from the notice of the world, 
or receive any diſad vantage from tlie reports which 
chers make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
boaſts and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him in- 
to vain fantaſtieal recitals of his own performances: 
his diſcourſe generally leans one way, and, whatever is 
the ſubjett - of it, tends obliquely either to the detrac- 
ting from others, or to the extolling of himſelf. Va- 
' nity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man; 
which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and derifion of 
thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the character he is 
fs; induſtrious to advance by it. For tho” his actions 
0 are never ſo glorious, they loſe their lure when they 
1 are drawn at large, and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; 
0 and as the world is more apt to find fault than to com- 
mend, the boaſt will probably be cenſured nn! the 

grad action that occaſioned. it is forgotten. : 
Bxss1DEs;' this very defire of fame is Cas 2: 
( | a meanneſs and imperfeftion in the greateſt charafter. 
„ A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul looks down 
= with a generous neglect on the cenſures and applauſes 
of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noiſe and ſtrife of W Accordingly we find in 
ur- 
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ourſelves a ſecret awe and veneration for the character 
of one Who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
courſe; of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill 
opinions of him, to our reproaches or commendations. 
As onthe contrary it is uſual for us, when we would 
take off from the fame and reputation of an action, to 

aſcribe it to vain glory, and a deſire of fame in the 
ator. + Nor is this common judgment and opinion of 
mankind ill founded, for certainly it denotes no great 
bravery of mind to be worked up to any noble action 
by ſo ſelfiſh a motive; and to do that out, of a deſire of 
fame, which we could not be prompted. to by a diſin- 
tereſted Joye to mankind, or by a generous. paſſion 

the glory of him. that made us. 

Ta vs is fame a thing difficult to be Walen by all, 7 
but particularly, by thoſe who thirſt. after it, ſince moſ 
men have ſo much either of ill nature, or of warine 
as not to gratify or, ſooth, the vanity. of the ambitious 
man, and ſince this very thirſt after ſame naturally be- 
trays him. into ſuch indecencies as are leſſening to his 


reputation 3 and is itſelf, ores, . as a weakneſs, in i 


the greateſt charactegse 1; 

' Iw-the next place, fame is eaſily lot = as 1 5 
to be preſerved: as it was at firſt to be acquired. 
this T ſhall make the, Ahe, of a following Paper. 
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Turns are many pafllons and tempers. of mind 
Which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs. and vilify 
the merit of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. 

thoſe who made their entrance into the world with the 
ſame, advantages, and were once looked on as his 


eqpals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a re- 


flexion on their on deſerts; and will thereſore take 
care ta reproach him with the ſcandal of ſome paſt 


action, or derogate from the worth of the preſent, 


that they may ful keep him. on : the, ſame level with 
3111 A 2 x. them- 
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themſelves.” ' The like kind- of '\toifidettioh 'often ſtirs 
up the envy: of ſuch as were once his fuperiors , WO 

think it "a detraction from their merit t ſee another 
- get ground upon them and overtake them in the pur- 
mits of glory; and will therefore endeavour to fink' his 
reputation, that they may the better preſerve theit"own; 
Thoſe who were once his equals envy and deſame him, 
becauſe they now ſee him their ſuperior; and thoſe Who 
were once his ſuperi ors, becauſe toy look V er him 
As their equal. PO THC A1. 
Bur farther;'a wide whoſs extraordinary reptitation 
has lifts him up to the notice and obſervation of man- 
„draws aà multitude of eyes upon him ; that will 
narrowly inſpe every part "of In im; conſider him nice. 
iy in all views, and not be à little pleaſed when they 
have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantugeous 
light. There are many who find''a pleaſure in contra- 


difting the common reports of fame; and: in ſpreading . 


Abroad the weakneſſes of am ekalted character. They 
1 85 their ill - natur'd diſcoveries With a ſecret pride 

d applaud themſelves” for tile ſingularity of their 
judgment which has ſearched deeper than others; de- 
tefted ' whit' the reſt of tlie world have overlooked, 
and found a flaw in what the generality of mankind 
admires. Others there 'are who" proclaim the errors 
and infirmities of a great man with an inward ſatisfac- 
tion and complacency, if they diſcover none of the 
like errors and infirmities in themſelves; for while they 


are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are tacitly aim- 
ing at their own commendations, who are not ſubject 


to the like infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported 
With a ſecret kind of vanity to ſee themſelves | fiperior 
in ſome. reſp efts to one of a ſublime and celebrated re- 
putation. Ay, it very öften happens, that none are 
more induſtrious in publiſhing the blemimes of an ex- 
traordinary reputation, than ſuch as lye open to the 
Tame cenſures in their own' characters, às either hoping 


to excuſe their own defetts by the authority of ſo high 


an example, or raifing an imaginary applauſe to them - 
ſelves for reſembling a perſon of an exalted reputation, 
the in the 2 Parts of his 2 Ik all 


theſe 
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theſe ** ſprings of :datrattion. fail, yet very oſten a 
vain oſtentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an eſta- 


pliſned name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth and laugh- © 
ter of thoſe about him, A. ſatire or a libel on one of 
the 'common ſtamp . never meets with that reception 


and approbation among its readers „as what is aimed 
at a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more conſpicuous figure among men. 


Whether it be that we think it ſhews greater art to ex- 


poſe and turn to ridicule a man whoſe character ſeems 
ſo improper a ſubje for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
ſome implicit kind of revenge to ſee him taken down 


and humbled in his reputation, and in ſome meaſure re- 


duced to our on rank, who had ſo. far raiſed himſelf 
above us in the reports and opinions of mankind. | 
Taxvs we ſee how many dark and intricate motives 


there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 


malicious ſpies are ſearching into the. actions of a great 


man, who is not always the beſt prepared for ſo nar. 


row an inſpeftion. For we may generally obſerve, that 
our admiration of a famous man leſſens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom hear the 


deſcription, of a celebrated perſon, without: a catalogue | 


of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. The 
reaſons may be, becauſe any little ſlip is more conſpi- 

cuous and obſervable in his conduct than in another s, 

as it is not of a piece with the reſt of his character, or 0 

a it is impoſſible for a man at the ſame time to 
be attentive to the more important part of his life, and 
to keep a,watchful eye over all-the inconſiderable cir- 
cumſtances of his behaviour and converſation; or be- 


cauſe, as we have before obſerved, the ſame temper 


of mind which inclines us to a deſire of fame, naturally 


betrays us into ſuch ſlips and unwarineſſes as are not 


incident to men of a. contrary, diſpoſition. 


Arrxx all it muſt be confeſs'd, that a noble and 
triumphant. merit often breaks through and diſſipates 


theſe little ſpots and ſullies in its reputation; but if by 


A miſtaken purſuit after. fame, or through human infir- | 
mity, any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 
- concerns of life, the whole ſcheme of ambitious de- 
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figns is broken and diſappoinited. © The ſmaller ſtains 
and blemiſhes may die away and diſappear' amidſt the 
brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but à blot of a deeper 
nature caſts à ſhadeè ori all the other beauties, and dark. 
ens the whole cliaracter. How difficult therefore is it 
- to preſerve a great name, when he that has acquired 
it is ſo obnoxiciis to ſuch little weakneffes and infirmi- 
ties as are no ſmall diminution to it when diſcovered, 
eſpecially when they are ſo induſtriouſſy proclaimed, 
and aggravated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors or 
equals; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their judgment 
or their wit, and by ſuch as are (guilty or innocent of 
the ſame ſlips or miſcondufts in kheir own behaviour? 
Bor were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others 
to cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch "miſcarriages in 
himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble in 
keeping up his reputation in all its height and ſplendor. 
There muſt be always a noble train of actions to pre. 
ſerve his fame in liſe and motion. For when it is once 
at a ſtand, it natirally flags and languiſhes. Admira 
tion is a very ſhord - liv'd paſſion, that immediately de- 
Eays upon growing familiar with its object, unleſs it be 
fill fed with freſh diſcoveries, and kept alive by a per. 
petual new ſucceſſion of miracles riſing up to its view. 
And even the greateſt actions of a' celebrated perſon la 
bour under this diſadvantage, that however ſurpriſing 
and extraordinary they may be, 'they are no'more than 
what'are expected from him; but en the contrary, if 
they fall any thing below the opinion that is conceived 
of him, tho' they might raiſe the reputation of another, 
they are a diminution to is. 
' Ons would think there ſhould be ſomething wonder- 
fully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of fame, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can engage 
a man in ſo defperate a purſuit; and yet if we conſi- 
der the little happineſs that attends a great charafter, 
and the multitude” of diſquietudes to which the deſire 
of it ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would be ſtill 
the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs candidates 
for glory. STOUT wen een £0 en en n Wh 
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 AnB1T1oN raiſes à ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought: it is ſtil} reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or ſatisfy it. 
| Moſt other things we long for can allay the cravings of 
ed their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the appetite at 
ni reſt; but fame is a good ſo wholly foreign to our natu- 
ed, res, that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, 
ad, nor any organ in te body to reliſh it; an object of de- 
or fire placed out of the poſſibility of fraition,” It may in- 
nt deed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind of 


of pleaſure, but it is ſuch à pleaſure as makes a man 
2 reſtleſs and uneaſy under it, and whicli does not fo 
rs much ſasisfy the — thirſt, as it excites freſh de- 
in ſires, and ſets the foul on new enterpriſes. ' For how 
n few ambitious men are there, who have got as much 


fame as they deſire, and whoſe thirſt after it has not 
been as eager in the very height of their reputation, as 

it was before they became known and eminent among 
men? There is not any eircumſtance in wfar's, cha- 
rater which gives me a greater idea of him, than a 
ſaying which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of 
in private converſation, That he was ſatisfied with his 
ſhare of life and Tante. Se ſatis vel ad naturam, vel ad 
gloriam vixifſe, Many indeed have given over their 
purſuits after fame, but that has proceeded either from 
the diſappointments they have met in it, or from their 
experience of the little pleaſure which attends it, or 
from the better informations or natural coldneſs of old 
age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfa&ion and acquiey- 
cence in their preſent enjoyments of it. 

Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the de- 
fire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles whieh 
thoſe-are free from who have no ſuch a' tender regard 
for it. How often is the ambitious man caſt down and 
diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe where he expec- 

| ted it? Nay how often is he mortified with the very 
praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo high as he 
thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do'unleſs increaſ- 
ed by flattery , ſince few men have ſo good an opinion 
of us as we have of ourſelves? But if the ambitious man 
| RX 4 a 
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bs ſo much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, how will he 

be able to bear up under ſcandal and deſamation ? For 

the ſame temper of mind which makes him deſire fame, 

makes him hate reproach. If he can be tranſported 

with the extraordinary praiſes of men, he will be as 

much deje&ed by their cenſures. How little therefore 

is the happineſs of an ambitigus man, who gives every 

one a dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to 

the good or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts in it the 

power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a fit 

olf melancholy, and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe 

of mind ? eſpecially when We conſider that the world 

3s more apt to cenfure than Wanne And. wa fuller 
of imperſeftians than virtues. 

Wx may further obſerve; that ſuch a man i will. be 

more grieved. for. the loſs of fame, than he could have 

been pleaſed with the enjoyment. of it. For tho' the 


preſence of this imaginary. goed cannot make us hap. W 
py, the abſence; of it may make us miſerable: becauſe 1 
in the enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare of P 
pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in the loſ; J 


of it we do not proportion our grief to the real value it 
bears, but to the xalue our fangies and imaginations ſet 
upon 13 
80 inconſiderable is W ſatisfaftion that fame "RR 
along with it, and ſo great the diſquietudes to which 
zit makes us liable. The defire of it ſtirs up very un. 
* aſy motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than 
tisſied by the preſence of the thing deſired. The en- 
joyment of it brings very little pleaſure, though the 
Joſs or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; and 
even this little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. We are not on- 
ly tortured by,the reproaches which are offered us, but 
are diſappointed. by the filence of men when it is un- 
e 2 ns even W their COS | 
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THAT 1 might not Joſe. mytelt upon a ſubje& of 
ſo great extent as that of fame, I have treated it 

in a particular order and method. I have firſt of all 
conſidered the reaſons why. providence may have im- 
planted i in our mind ſuch a principle of action. I hare 
in the next place ſhewn from many conſiderations; Firſt, - 
that fame is a thing difficult to be obtained, and eaſily 


Joſt; Secondly, that it brings the ambitious man very 


little happineſs, but ſubjetts him to much uneaſineſs 
and diſſatisfaction. I ſhall in the laſt place new, that 
it hinders us from obtaining an end which we have a- 

bilities to acquire, and which is accompanied with ful. 
neſs of ſatisfaction. I need not tell my reader, that I 
mean by this end that happineſs which is reſerved for 
us in another world, which every one has abilities to 
procure, and which will bring along with it Falpels. of 
joy and pleaſures for evermormeſeee. 

Ho w the purſuit after fame may binder. us in che 
attainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader to 
collect from the three following, conſiderations. 

FIRST, Becauſe. the ſtrong deſire of fame, breeds 
ſeveral vicious. habits. in the mind. 

SEconDLY, Becauſe many of thoſe aRtions, which 
are apt to procure fame, are not in their mu ys 
ducive to this our ultimate happineſs. , .- 

TriRDLy, Becauſe: if we ſhould 1 the, ans 
aftions to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring 
fame, and of procuring, this happineſs, they would 
nevertheleſs. fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if 
they proceeded from a deſire of the firſt. 

Tur xs three propoſitions are ſelf - evident. to thoſe 
who are verſed in ſpeculations of morality. For. which 
reaſon I ſhall. not enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
point of the ſame nature, which may open, to us a more 
uneommon field of ſpeculation. ; 

_ From what has already been, obſerved, 1 think we 
ins, have a mou! concluſion, that it is thagreatel - 
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fides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſons ; be. 
cauſe no other being can make a right judgment of us, 
and eſteem us according to our merits; and becauſe. we 
can procure no conſiderable benefit or advantage from 
: the eſteem and approbation of any other being. 
I the firſt place, no other being ean make à right 
judgment of us, and eſteem us according tb our merits, 
Created beings fee nothing but our oüntſide, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour: but how unfit theſe are to give 
us a right notion of each ather's perfetrioms, may ap- 
pear from ſeveral conſiderations. There are many vir. 
tues, which in their on nature are incapable of any 
outward repreſentation: many ſilent perfe&ions in the 
Foul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in private, 
without noiſe or ſhow, and are only vifible to the great 
ſeareher of hearts, What actions can expreſs tlie en- 
tire purity of thought which refines and” ſanftifies a 
virtuous man? That ſscret reſt and contentedneſs of 
mind, which gives him a perfect enjoyment of his pre- 
Sent condition; that inward pleaſure and complaceney, 
which he feels in doing good; that delight and ſatisfac- 
tion which he takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 1 
another? Theſe and the like virtues are the hidden 
beauties of a ſoul, the ſecret: graces which cannot be 
Aiſcovered by a mortal eye, but make the ſoul lovely 
and precious in his fight, from whom no ſecrets are 

_ concealed. Again, there are many virtues which want an 
opportunity of exerting and ſhewing themſelves in ac- 
tions. Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object and a fit conjuntture of circumſtances, for the 
due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the 
virtues. of liberality and munifleence. The' patience 
and fortitude of a martyr” or confeſſor lye concealed in 
the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. ' Some 'virtues are! 
only ſeen in affliction, and ſome in proſperity; ſome in 
u private, and others in a public capacity. ” But the 
ereat Sovereign of the world beholds ory deen 
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', be. In _ obſcurity;1and not only ſees what we do, but 
. de. hat we would do. He views our behaviour in _ 
of us, Weoncurrence-of affairs, and ſees us engaged in all the 

(>. we poſſibilities of action. He diſcovers the martyr and con- 
from feſſor without the trial of flames and tortures, and will 


hereafter intitle many to the reward of actions, which 


right N they had never the opportunity of performing. Another 
erits. MWreaſon why men cannot form a right judgment of us is, 
can {Wbecauſe the fame actions may be aimed at different ends, 
erior and ariſe from quite contrary principles; ' Aftions are of 
give o mixt a nature and ſo full of circumſtances, that as 
ap. men pry into them more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts 
vir. more than others, they take different hints, and put 
any contrary interpretations on them; ſo that the fame ae- 

the tions may repreſent a man as hypocritical and deſigning 
hu. to one, which makes him appear a; faint or hero ts an- 
the other. He therefore who looks upon the ſoul through 
ite, its outward actions, often ſees it through a deceitful 
eat medium, which is apt to difcolour and pervert: the ob- 
2N- jett: ſo that on this account alſo, „ is the only proper 
2 judge of our perfections, who does not gueſs at the ſin- 
of cerity of our intentions from the goodneſs of our attions, 
e- but weighs the goodneſs of dor aftions' by the Sy 
. of our intentions. 

c. Bur further; it is impoſſible ber werd ations to 


of repreſent the perfeſtions of: the» ſoul,” becauſe they can 
n never ſhew the ſtrength of thoſe: principles from whence 
e they proceed. They are not adequate expreſſions of 


our virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in 


of ſuch habits. They are at beſt but weak reſemblances 


of our intentions, faint and imperfe& copies that may 


acquaint us with the general deſign, but can never ex- 


preſs the beauty and life of the original. But the great 


y 
e the ſoul, without diſcovering the degree and perfection 
1 
p 
) 


Judge of all the. earth knows every different ſtate and 
degree of human improvement, from thoſe weak ſtir- 


rings and tendencies of the will which have not yet 


k- formed themſelves into regular purpoſes and defigns, to 
the laſt entire finiſhing and conſummation of a good habit. 
He beholds the firſt imperfe& rudiments of a virtue in 


ws ſoul „ and keeps a \ watchful eye over it in all its 
2 8 
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progreſs, till it has received every grace it is; capahle 
of, and appears in its full beauty and perfection Thus 
e ſſee that none but the Supreme Being can eſteem ug 
according to our proper merits, ſince all others mug 
Judge of us from our outward actions, which can never 
| i ive them a juſt eſtimate of us, fince there are many 
perfections of a man which are not capable of appearing 
in aſtions; many, which, allowing. no-natural-incapacity 
of ſhewing themſelves; want an opportunity of doing it; 
zor ſhould they all meet with an opartunity of appearing 
by actions, yet thoſe, actions may be miſinterpreted, aud Wl my 
applied to wrong principles; or tho they plainly difcover. WW the 
ed the principles from whence they proceeded, they him 
could never ſhew the degree gi es and: din a\tt 
* «thoſe principles 6 BYE, F 
Ap as the: — Being. Is: theenly: 1 ks my 
* our perſections, ſo is be the only fit rewarder of. them. the 
This is a conſideration that comes home to our intereſt, 
as the other adapts itſelf to our ambition. And what 
:conld the moſt aſpiring; or the moſt ſelfiſn man defire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himſelf, than Tuch-aiknowledge as 
can diſcover the- leaſt appearance of perfection in him, 
and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion a reward to it? 
Lier the ambitious man therefore turn all his deſire 
„ al fame this way; and that he may propoſe to himſelf 
a fame worthy of his ambition, let him conſider that if 
he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, the time 
will come when the Supreme Governor of the world, the 
great Judge of mankind, who ſees every degree of per- 
fection in others, and poſſeſſes all poſſible: perfection in 
- himſelf, ſhall proclaim his worth before men and angels, 
and pronounce to him in the preſence of the whole cre- 
ation that beſt and moſt fignificant of applauſes, Well 
done, ton good and Wem hogs , enter m into 
mY _—— er tne a4. Nei 
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g it; ridiof one of the moſt impertinent companions that». 


ring ever exiſtede I hlave tried every art and contrivance in» 
aud my power to free myſelf from his odious converſation; 
vet. che creature will preſs: upon my rutirement, and force 
they WW himſelf upon me in ſpite af my teeth 51 though the ite 
tion a tete is always the: moſt ſhocking and unmannerly f,, 
can poſſibly conceive. The thing is always meddling in 
dre I my affairs in a manner quite intolsrable; always: ſetting? 
em, chem in ſuch à light, as cannot! fail to put me outro 
ef, i numour; and teazing me with reflections that make me 
hat WWW weary of my life. I am ſure I could niore eaſily bear the 
ire i ſpiteful tongues of twenty witty females at the maſqyes 
om rade, than the impertinence of this animal for a quarter 
as of an hour; and with concern. I find, that the more 
m, pains I take to free myſelf from him, the enn troubles. 
2 ſome he grows zin 10) ta militias u wr guns 
re Nox de T complain only lor my own fake: but for 
elf che ſakes of almoſt the whole cirele of my acquaintance, 
if as well female as male, who in general are peſtered in 
ne a moſt 'unreaſonable - manner by this ſaucy intruderʒ 
10 whom alb are forced to admit, though: ſo. few care For 
1 his company, and againſt whoſepreſumtion no rank or 
in dignity, no quality or profeſſion;: ean defend them, 
Sy He wilt force himſelf into the clofet, hover about the 
2 bed, and penetrate: through the tliiekeſt darkneſs; into 
ll the deepeſt reoeſs; will travel with us by ſea and land, 
0 and follow: the wretch into baniſnment. In vain does 
5 the ſtateſman hug himſelf in the ſucceſs of his unjuſt 
ſchemes; or exult in the gratification of hiꝭ ambition or 
revenge; unawed by his power, this haughty companies 
on will check his career of tranſport, by placing before 

his eyes the inſtability of his ſituation, and the conſes 


quences of his actions. n the flirt W 
N when 
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when; alone; andeavogr- to recolle&:-with Hloaſurs. ths 
badinage of the day; the creature will diſturb their mot 
delightful reveries, and by-the magic of his intervention, 
convert all the imaginary agrements into vanity, folly, 
and Joſt time. You cannot wonder then. that ſo many 
avoid and fly him, and that tlie pannic ſpread by him 
ſhould extend itſelf far and wide; nor can you be muck 
amazed when I; aſſure you, that it is no uncoinmon 
thing to ſee men of ſenſe and courage fly from him with. 
out reaſon, and talce refuge in thoſe polite reſorts, where 
diſſipation, riot and luxury, ſecure them from his viſits, 
© which. they only decline becauſe it is unfaſhionable to 
converſe with him. It is ſurpriſing: what pains are con- 
_ tinually taken, what oontrivances have been uſed to 
get rid of this univerſa} phantom. Some flatter him, 
| ſome bully him, and ſome endeavour to impoſe upon 
3 Him; but he never fails to detect their. frauds , and to 
be reſent them with ſeverity. : 1 Du. 
Tu beaus and fine — — to revere and 
adore him, pouring forth libations of ſweet water, and 
offering him the incenſe of perfumes; cloathing him in 
dreſſes, elegant and expenſive: as thoſe of our lady of 
Lor eito, practiſing every art of heathen or popiſni idola- 
try, even torturing themſelves for his ſake; but all wit ee 
no manner of ſucceſs; for the brute in meturn is as un- n 
ſociable and diſagreeable to the pretty creatures, as the Wl 01 
vl moſt ſavage ſquire, or the moſt formal: pedant; ſo that Th 
== ſpite:of their pretences, they are obliged to fly, as a 
= plague, from what they appear moſt to admire. I can- 
not here omit a whimfical circumſtance in this paradoxi- 
* cal character, that moſt people are reproached with lo- 
Ei, ving him with the greateſt; partiality and fondneſs, and 
5 | are greatly delighted to hear him praiſed, yet very few 
1 | ſeek to come to the knowledge of him; or cultivate his 
f | _ acquaintance; nay, the greater part try all e 
8 means to avoid encountering is.. ont 
DO modern philoſophers pretend by their ſyſtems 
to have" ſilenced him, and by that means to have pre- 
vented his being troubleſome to them or their acquaint- 
ance; but how fallacious theſe pretences are, is plain 
| ous their —_ all pps of EE alone with 


him, 


* 
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him, and tlie confuſion they expreſs whenever by un- 
avoidable neceſſity they are forced to it. Others, as he 
is a known enemy tothe modern elegant tables, have 


exerted all the arts of the kitchen againſt him, lengthen- 


ing the feaſt till midnight to keep him off; but, like the 
reckoning he appears when the banquet is over, re- 


proaching this bounteous hoſt with his profuſion, and the 


pampered gueſt with his wanton ſatiety: hay, ſo gal- 
ling are his reprehenſions, and fb troubleſome his in- 
truſion, that there have not been wanting inſtances, even 
in high life, of thoſe, who not being able to keep him 
off other ways, have called into their relief ther halter, 
dagger and piſtol, and fairly removed themſelves into 


another world to get rid of Him; though certain queer 


fellows pretend that they are bit, and that he has fols 
lowed them even thither. 185 boa 


Tux fair ſexy though generally A the-im» | 
pertinent, are ſo rudely attacked by this::infolerit in- 


truder, that to keep him off, they have been obliged to 


eall in to their aſſiſtance the relief of routs, balls, Aſſem- 
| blies, operas, gardens and cards; and all little enough 


for their protection. He might indeed pretend to ſome 


ſhare of their favour, as, like themfelves, he is a ſevere 
cenſurer of his acquaintance; but there is this difference 


in their management, that the ladies are generally fondeſt 
of fixing their cenſure on the innocent, and their ad- 
verſary is 'a judge that condemns none but the guilty. 
The Buck and the Sot ſeem to be leaſt affected by his 


importunity; as the one, from his natural infenfibility, - 


can attend to nothing, and the other is always aſleedp. 


In the city, thoſe of the middling rank converſe with 
him pretty familiarly; and the rich, to whom he might 


on ſome occaſions prove troubleſome, have a charm te 
keep him off. They place a number of _— full of 
pieces of a particular metal, cloſe- together; or in their 
ſtead, ſome bits of paper inſcribed with certain eabaliſti- 


cal characters, which, with a Midas - like touch, they - 


can tranſmute into gold. By the help of this 3 


though they do not entirely get rid of him, they become 


quite inſenſible to every thing he can ſuggeſt. But as 
GX materials are not always at hand, or are applied 
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this impertinent viſitor, I cannot help;owning that ſome 


ance, got the title of a wiſe man; à name at preſent 
but of ſmall conſideration; and I am told that there 
never were but ſeven who were allowed that title. There 


that do vouchſafe to commune with him; but they are 


are alſo ſo unfit for tlie converſation of the world, that 


and beg your advice how to get clear of my perplexity. 
My troubleſome companion is, no doubt, too well known 


to other uſes by the politer part of mankind; this magic 
is not properly underſtood or prattiſed at the other end 
of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome" 83 per. 
ſons there had tried it with a proper effect. 
2#NoTwaTHSTANDENG all I have lvanced of 


have attempted to inſinuate a better opinion of him. 
A certain old gentleman, for recommending his acquaint. 


are indeed ſome ſew perſons of high rank of both ſexes, 


ſuch ſort of folks, as are hardly fit to converſe with any 
but one another; and very happily, one is ſeldom pel- 
tered with them at places of polite aſſociation; ſcarce a 
man among them knowing how to make a bett, to drink 
his third bottle, or that has ſpirit to aſpire at the re- 
putation of a bonne; fortune. The ladies of this claſs 


not one in ten of them knows how to play a rubber at 
Whiſt; or dares to fit down to a party at Bragg. 
„I Hav now, fir, laid my complaints before you, 


to you to require the inſertion of his name; but as ſome 
of your readers (particularly females) may be:ſubje& to By 
the frailty of forgetting their moſt intimate acquaint- Haſl 
ance, I will inform them, that this ghaſtly phantom that The 


intrudes ſo impertinently upon all ſorts of people, this Wl 


creature that we ſo ſeldom know what to do with, and Ine 


_ wiſh ſo heartily to ber m o of „is no —_ than On NE's Not 


waren Im, Sir. OT OI To 
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EMOTE from: "oj ties -d a Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares Deen 21405 
His head was ſilver'd o'erywith age, 1 
And long experience made him ſage; Þe: k Yori os ob 
In ſummer's heat and winter's colg b yn 1162) Þ 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold; vil d 2 
His hours in chearful labour fle, 2126: 3 
Nor envy nor ambition knee; „ 91 An 
His wiſdom and his honeſt fame A + BI Sent ert 1 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A DEEP Philoſopher. (Whoſe rules 2 7 wn 
[$1 


Of moral life were drawi from fchoolgY©231595 111 0D 
The Shepherd's homely cottage fought,” 1 Hy 
And thus explor'd his reach of thoughlt. 
Wu xxx is thy learning? Hath 11 bk aA 
(er books conſum'd' the 'midnight- oil ? © ' 0 LUKES 
Haſt thou old Creece and Nome ſurvey'd, 8 1 
And the vaſt ſenſe of - Plato' weightd? : ex in o 79 L 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul reſin d, G37. 263% Mont © bn. 


And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's' wind 0? 219K ori 
Or, like the wiſe 'U/y/ſes thrown | i I binoy 7 0 ow 
By various fates on realths unknown, 9095 ol dals fl v. 1 
Haſt thou through many, cities ſtray' d, iti 26. aeg * 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weights? £71 5 #93 « { 


TRE Shepherd modeſtly. reply „d, {997 Your ufE 
Inver the paths of learning GU; 5 og 45 age 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign V 
To read mankind, their laws and arts; te t g. 4 
For man is prattis'd in diſguiſe, * 2 Nee un! 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning es: 50 TE 
Who by that ſearch ſhalt wiſer grow, ae 3 
When we ourſelves can never know 1 E073 TIN  #% 
The little knowledge 1 have gain'd, 
Was all from ſimple nature drain d: 4 Baa 


Hence my life's maxims took their riſe,. mate or 
N grew my ſettled: hate to vice. 
—M . Tas 
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Tx daily labours of the peer 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. wm 

Who can'dbſetve the careful ant, i Hh kl 
And not provide for future 3 

My dog (the truſtieſt of his Kind) | 1 
With gratitude inflames my mind 
I mark his true, his faithful way, Ir el. 
And in my ſervice copy Tra.... 
In conſtancy and nuptial loves. Je eee TOY 
I learn my duty from the dove. get e 
The hen, who from' the chilly ive „e e þ: 
Wich pious wing protects her care; e cn, 
And every fowl that flies at large, e e e 
Inſtrutts me in a Fm c 


2 
7 


18 Ne * N 7 14 8 
From nature, too 1 take my mule, ty 

To ſhun contempt. and ridicule. .. 35 
I never with important Air ee Oo 4 


In converſation over - bea. ol 
Can grave and formal paſs for, 8 5 = (4 ; * 
When men the ſolemn owl. W 8 4400 5 
My tongue within my lips, 1 bloc) - W 
For who talks much - muſt. 0 was- OY 0 
We from the wordy torrent fly: 9 ; 
Who liſtens to the chatt'ring et. ti 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, Lo 
By ſtealth invade my, neighbour's. right, W 
Rapacious animals we hate: | . 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deſerve their fate. ; No 
Do not we juſt abhorrence find | 15 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind: Top Th 
But envy, calumny. „ and. ſpite, 1 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. = 
Thus every objekt of creation : 
Can furniſh hints to contemplation ; Th 
And from the moſt minute and mean If 
A. virtuous mind can morals glean. = Ri 
T x y fame is juſt, the ſage replies; Qt - As 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wiſe. Hi 
Pride often guides the en, W J 92 19 
—_ as afteted are as men: 4 Sh 


zut 


N theſs are ſcruples, give her oer; 
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But he who ſtudies: nature's laws, 


From certain truth his maxims draws; | 
And thoſe without our, ſchools, ſuffice. - 
To make men moral, good, and wiſe.  - 5 


aptocrejoooooohooech nekekocke bock dee bete 


The COUNTRYMAN and Jurrwe R. 


01 GA r. 
To, Mrs ETV. 

Fav= you a friend (look round and 4 by). 
So fond, ſo prepoſſeſs'd as I?. | 
Your faults, fo obvious to mankind, - . - | re 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of fortune blown, wn mers. Ef 
Your airy caſtles were o'erthrown; | 

Have I been over prone to blame, 
Or mortify'd your hours with ſhame? . 1 
Was Ie'er known to damp your ſpirit, , tis i. 

Or twit you with the want of merit? hi £109 
'T 1s not ſo ſtrange, that fortuns 8 iN 
Still preferves to keep you down. 
Look round, and ſee what others do, 3 
Would you be rich and honeſt too? 2 
Have you (like thoſe ſhe rais'd to bie? 7 
Been opportunely mean and baſe? | | 
Have you (as times requir'd) reſign'd... 7 

Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind, | 


l 


Write, practiſe morals, and be poor... 
Tu E gifts of fortune truly rate 1 
Then tell me what would mend your duke, | 
If happineſs on wealth were built» 11 1 IPL 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt, 
As grows the miſer's hoarded ſtore, | 
His fears, his wants increaſe the more. 
THINK, Gay, (what ne'er may be the eue 
Should fortune * into grace, 
| X 2 Would 
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Would that your happineſs augment? — 
What can ſhe give beyond content? 

_ SuPPosE” yourſelf a wealthy heir, 
With a vaſt-annval income clear 
In all the affluence you poſſeſs, 

You might not feel one care the leſs. 
Might you not then (like others) find 


With change of fortune, change of mind? 


Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

Fou might ſtart out a glaring fool; 

Your luxury might break all bounds : 

Plate, table, horfes, "Rewards, © hounds 
Might ſwell your debts: then, _ luſt of ' play, 
No regal ineome can defraxy. 

Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 


And doom your future life to 140. a 2 


Ox were you dignify'd with powr, 
Would that aveft one penſive hour? 
You might give avarice its ſwing, 


Defraud a nation, blind a king: bs 
Then, from the hirelings in your cauſe, 


Though daily ſed with falſe applauſe, 

Could it a real joy impart? 1 1 | 

Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 
Is happineſs your point in view? 

CLI mean the intrinſic and the true) 

She nor in camps or courts reſides, . 

Nor in the humble cottage hides; 

Yet found alike in ev'ry ſph ere; 

Who finds content, will find her there. | 
O'sRSPENT- with toil; beneath the tade, 


A peaſant reſted on his ſpade. 


Goop gods! he cries, tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year. 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks the kies, I, 


Induſtrious labour bid me rife; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fave, 


And ev'ry day renews my care. 


Jovx heard the diſcontented Arain; 
And thus rebukd the murm' ring ſwain. 
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SPEAK out your wants then, honeſt friend: 
Unjuſt complaints the gods offend. 
Il you repine at partial fat, 
Inſtruct me what could mend your ſtate, 
Mankind in every ſtation ſee. | 
What wiſh you? tell me what you'd be. 
So ſaid, upborne upon a cloud, 
The clown ſurvey'd the anxious eroud. 
Vo face of care, ſays oe behold, 
His bulky bags are filb'd with gold. = 
See with what joy, he counts it oer! 
That ſum te day hath ſwell'd his ſtore. 
Wenz I that man, (the Peaſant cry'd) - 
What bleſſing could I aſk beſide? * 
Ho L o, ſays the God; firſt learn to know 
True happineſs from outward e 
This optic glaſs of intuition RO 
Here, take it, view his true condition. 
HE look'd, and ſaw the miſer's breaſt 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at reſt; - 
Want ever ſtares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates. diſgrace: _ 
With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart; - 185 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart; 
And never, or in thought or dream, 

His breaſt admits one happy gleam. 
MA v efove, he cries, rejett my pray'r, 
And guard my. life from guilt and care. 
My ſoul abhors that wretch's fate. 

O keep me in my humble ſtate! 

But ſee, amidſt a gaudy crowd, 

Yon miniſter ſo gay and proud; 

On him. what happineſs attends, 

Who thus rewards his grateful friends! 
Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies; 

Man views the world, with partial eyes. 
_ Goon gods! exclaims the ſtartled, wn: 
Defend me from this: hideous fight! 
Corruption, with corroſive ſmart, 


Lies gs on his guilty heart: 
: Y3 


I ſee 
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1 ſee him, with polluted hand, 
Spread the contagion -o'er the land. - 
Now av'rice with inſatiate jaws, | 
Now rapine with her harpy claws, 
His boſom tears. His conſcious breaſt - 
Groans with a loud of crimes oppreſt. 
See him, mad and drunk with power, 
Stand tott'ring on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 
His boaſts inſult the nether crowd; 
Now, ſeiz'd with giddineſs and fear, 
He trembles leſt his fall is near. 

Was ever wretch like this, he cries! | 
Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe! 
The change, O Fove, I diſavow; 
Still be my lot the ſpade and plough: 

He next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 
Rejefts the lawyer's occupation; 
For he the ſtateſman ſeem'd in _ 
And bore ſimilitude of heart. | 
Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame' 
His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and en 
The miſeries of war he mourn'd; 
Whole nations into deſarts turn d. 


By theſe have laws and rights been "Pe 


By theſe was ſree · born man inflay'd:. ; 
When battles and invaſion ceaſe, | © 
Why ſwarm they in the lands of pence? 

Such change (ſays he) may I decline; 
The ſcythe and civil arms be mine! 
Tuus, weighing life in each condition, 

The Clown withdrew his raſh petition. 


Wurm thus the God: How mortals err! | 


If you true happineſs prefer, 
Tis to no rank of life confin'd, | 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind,” 
Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit; 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit, 

So gove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firſt he found him fet him down. 
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The PACK-HORSB and the CARRIER, 
15 [Gay] 


To 4 Youne NOoRLENMAN. 


EGIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
| To ſuffer, nay , encourage truth ;. -. | 
And blame me not for. diſreſpett, E 5 
If I the flatt'rer's ſtyle rejeẽt; 
With that by menial tongues lupply'd, 
Youre daily eocker'd up in pride. 
TAE tree's diſtinguiſh'd. by the . 
Be virtue then your firſt purſuit: * 
Set your great anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too; 
Like them ignoble actions ſcorn: 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 
T nova with leſs plate their fide - board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own; -.. 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd; _ 
Nor was their honour yearly. pawn'd; ra... 
Their hands, by no corruption ſtain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd; 
They ferv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
Yet jealous of the public weal; 
They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart their. country's cauſe; 
By neither place or penſion bought, | 
They ſpoke and voted as they thought. 
Thus did yout fires adorn their ſeat; . 
And ſuch alone are truly great. 
Ir you the paths of learning ſlight, 
Yowre but a dunce in ſtronger light: 
In foremoſt rank, the coward, placd. 
Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac ec. 
If you to ſerve a paltry end, 
To knaviſh jobs can gondeſcend, 6 
We pay you the contempt, that's due; 3 
In hah You have precedence too. 
TEES; 1 4 Whence 
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Whence had you this illuſtrious name 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth?-the name alone deſcends; 
Your honour on yourſelf depends. 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance. and pride. 
Learning by ſtudy muſt be won, SR 
Twas ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon. | Q | 95 
Superior worth your rank requires: | J 
For that mankind reveres your fires z 
It you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your diſgrace. 55 
A CARRIER, ev'ry night and morn, 0 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn. | 
This ſunk the hoſtler's vails, *tis true; 
But then his horſes had their due. 
Were we ſo cautious in all caſes, ' , 
Small gain would riſe from greater places. | 
Tax manger now had all its meaſure; 
He heard the grinding teeth with Ine < : 
When all at once confuſion” rung; 
They ſhorted, joſtled, bit, aud flung. 
A pack- horſe turn'd his head aſide, 1 
Foaming, his eye balls ſwell'd with pride. 
| Goop gods! (ſays he) how hard's my pee 
Is then my high deſcent forgot? | 
1 Reduc'd to drudg'ry and ee. | Yu! b 
; CA life unworthy of my race) ET 
73 Muſt I too bear the vile attacks [9 B36 LA 
Of ragged ſcrubs, and vulgar a: 
\ | See ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill dee. py 
»> Dares from the manger thruſt my head! 
| Shall I, who boaſt a noble line, 
On offals of theſe creatures dine? 
Kick'd by old Baal] fo mean a foo? 
My honour ſuffers by the bo. 
Newmarket ſpeaks my grandfire's' fame, 
All jockeys ſtill revere his name: 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his maffy plates: —_— 
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Wheneer led forth upon the plain, 1 tl 
You ſaw him with- a liv'ry-traing 5 1914 28 
Returning, too with laurels crown'd, 1 f 
You heard the drums and trumpets found. 
Let it then, Sir, be underſtood, - 
Reſpect's my due; for I have blood. 
' V a 1N-glorious: fool (the Carrier ye) 
Reſpect was never paid to pride, | 
Know, 'twas thy giddy wilful heart 
Reduc'd thee to this ſlaviſn part. 
Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 
To learn the conduſt of the rein? | 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vitious frolics fancy ſpirit. 
What is't to me by whom begot? 
Thou reſtif, pert, conceited ſot. 
Your ſires I reverence; tis their due: 
But, worthleſs fool, what's that- to youT:- 
Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 
They'll ſay thy keeping's ill beſtow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 
That neither mends thy ſtrength or pace, 
What profits me thy boaſt of blood? 6 1 4 
An aſs hath more intrinſic good. 
By outward ſhew let's not be cheated: 
An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated. 


The. YoUuTH and the PHILOSOPHER, 
A. F. A . L E. | 


Grecian youth , of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philoſophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 
By precept and example too, 
Wou'd often boaſt his matchleſs ſkill, 
To curb the ſteed and guide the wheel. 
And as he paſs'd the gazing throng, 
With graceful eaſe, and ſmack'd the 2 
. # The 
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The ideot wonder they rep de 1 
Was praiſe and tranſport to his rely N 
Ar length quite vain, he needs en ner 
His maſter what his art could do; q 
And bade his flaves the chariot lead 113 
To Academus' ſacred ſhnadvdmmmeeee ve 7 
The trembling grove confelv'd een 
The wood - nymphs ſtartled at the ht, Tt 
The Muſes drop the learned lyre, © A1 
And to their inmoſt ſhades retire!» © N. 
Ho wWE'E R the youth with forward air A. 
A rr! | 82 
A! 
Sa 
Tl 
0 
M 


Bos to the ſage, and mounts the car. 
The laſh reſounds, the eourſers __ 

The chariot marks the rolling ring, | 
And gatlvring crouds with eager eyes 
And ſhouts, purſue him as he flies. j. TER 

TxIUMPHANT to the goal _— SE! 
With nobler thirſt his boſom burn'd; 3 
And now along th'indented plain 1 5 
The ſelf- ſame track he marks again, j 
Purſues with care the nice defign, n, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. A 91 

AMAZEMENT ſeiz'd the circling croud; 

The youths with emulation glo wd. 
Ev'n bearded ſages haibd the boy, 
And all but Plato gad with joy. 

For he, deep- judging ſage, beheld 

Wiel pain the triumphs of the field; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, s 
And, fluſh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 
Alas! unhappy youth, he cry'd, 

Expe& no praiſe from me (and bea) 
With indignation I ſurvey 
Such ſkill and judgment thrown away. 
The time profuſely ſquander'd there 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ'd, at leſs expence, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fave: 
To govern men, and guide the ſtate. ' 
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An EL E GN ue in a CounTry 
_ CHURCH . Le 


H E Curfew tolls the knell of parting day.: ag? 
The lowing herd wind flowly:o'er the lea, th 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant” folds ; 
Save that from yonder ivy - mantled tow'r 
The mopeing owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret boyr, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. - | 105 
Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew - tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the'turf in many-a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narow cell for ever laid, | 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 
The breezy call of incenſe breathing Morn, 
The ſwallow twitt ring from the ſtraw - built med, 
The cocks ſhrill clarion, or the ecchoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, { 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care: 8 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, 5 
Or climb his knees tlie envied kiſs to ſnare. 
Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! _ 
How bow*'d the woods beneath their oy le ! 
Let not Ambition ' mock their uſeful toil, | 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wean, &er m 
Await alike th* inevitable hour. ten 
The * of glory lead but to the grave. 1 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to ſTheſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry oer the Tomb no Trophies raiſe, 


Where thro' the long - drawn iſle and ſretted vault 


The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 

Bock to its manſion ball the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is lac 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; : 


Hands, that the rdd-of empire might have bre 


Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er eee ; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, W 1055 
Tae dark unfathonvd caves of ocean — bay 


Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen; -- 


And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntloſs 8 


The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood; i 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may dot, 91% 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's nöd. 
Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to eee 1 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe; 

To ſcatter plenty oer a ſmiling. land,. 

Ant read their hiſtry in à nation's eyes 

Their lot forbad: nor circumſerib'd 8 


Their growing virtues, but their crimes . «x 


Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, | 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 60 


Jo quench the bluſhes of . rewe it 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's — TW 
Far from the madding ctowd's ignoble. 3 
Their ſober wiſhes never learwd to ſtray; 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
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Yet ev'n theſs bones from inſulti to protect 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, * * 
With uncouthi rhimes and ſhappelefs ſeulpture deck d. 
Implores the paſſing tribute of "a"figh.  - » 

Their name}their years, ſpelt by th* unletterd Muſe) , 


The place of fame and elegy ſupply* ?: 
And many a holy text around ſie frews, v9 we hg 
That teach tlie ruſtic moraliſt'to' dye. fs en ©." IRAVY 
For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, * 0% 
This pleaſſng anxious being er 1 d J WA 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful dar, 
Nor caſt one longing ling rin look behind? 85 0 * 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul Welles ea) 


Some pious drops the ding eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, _ 
Ev'n in our Aſhes live their wonted Fires. 
For thee ,. who mindful of th' unhqnour'd Dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate: 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy fate, - 


- FRY 

Haply ſome! Hoafy - headed Swain may fay. 2.8 
Okt have We ſeen him at the peep of dawn | I 
* Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away | 1 tj 467 


Jo meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the foot of vonder nodding been 12 
That wreathes its old fantaſtie rooth fo high, | 

* His liſtleſs length at noon - tide wow'd he weten, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon weed; now miling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring His Waywerd fancies he wou'd rove; - 
Now drooping;' woeful wan, tke one forlorn, 
Or crazd with care; or-croſs'd'in hopeleſs love. | 
One morn 1 miſsd him on the euſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tre: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rilll. 
Nor up the law, nor at the wood was he, 1 
The next with dirges due in ſad arra ß, | 
Slow through the church - way path we faw vie both 
Approach and read ( for thou can'ſt read) the „ 

0 Gray'd « on n the ſtone beneath you aged orn. 
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Ter veſts: his. head por. the x py; Earth 

A Youth to Fortune aud to Fame e 
hin Science frown'd not. on his humble birth, .. 
And Melancholy marh ]] him For hen imm 
Large was his bounty; and his Soul A 
| Heau'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 1 40 
He gave to Mistri all ſie had, a teur, <q 
He gaimd from Heav'n (tas all he wiſvd ) a frimd, 
No farther ſeek lig merits to diſcloſe, ; 
Or draw his Frailties From their dread abode, 
(There they. alike in trembling hope; actuary 
7 he boſom: of kix Father. and his God. 
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. Wen Sau: MON and Lavini A. 
n {Thomſon's Autumn. ] 


L 7 HE 3 — — once had friends; | | 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, ſave Innocence and HR AV. 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, Aa- 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retird 14 
Among the windings, of a woody vale; . | 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding. — log 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd... 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn - ; 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would. meet . 
From giddy paſſion and low - minded, pride: 1 
Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed ß 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to —— = 
Content, and careleſs. of to- morrow!s fare. 
Her form was. freſher, than the morning roſe, . - 
When the dew.wets its leaves; ind, nd pars 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. x. 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, nene 
Still on the ground dejefted, darting;.all.. oy bn) 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: : 4 
97 | r 
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'p Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 11 Bf A n # i 
Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 1 e n 1 
Thrill'd in her thought, they; like the rn 3 9 

Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 160 1 

Sat fair - proportion'd on her poliſnd limbs 601 

Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt atti re 1 
Beyond the pomp: of dreſs: ſor love lines f 10 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament . 1 

But is when unadormd adormd the mot. 1 

6 I D. 9 4 

Recluſe amiĩdſt the cloſe- embowering woods. 1 

As in the hollow breaſt of Aupenin , 1)» 98: | 

Beneath the: ſhelter of encircling hills, r o/ + { 

A myrtle riſes, far from human eye] 4 

And breathes its balmy fragrance: o'er tha wilds, . "1 

So flouriſwd blooming, and unſeen by all 8 is 

The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compelhd._ | 14 

By ſtrong Neceſlity's / fupreme command, it 

With ſmiling: patience in her looks , ſhe went : 5 

To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of "ov gy 1 1 
Falemon was, the generous and the rich; Ki in þ 3 

Who led the rural life in all its-jop: ooo 1K 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſungg 1 
Tranſmits from antient uncorrupted Makes. W 144 187 14 

When tyrant cuſtom had not fhackled. me . Laws e 11 

But free to follow Nature was the mode. a 1:00] - 44 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes a * RN. 4 

Amuſing , chan d beſides his reaper - -train - 100 „ tl 0 1 1 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye 5 5 [4 

Unconſcious of her power, and turning . * 1 4 

With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 1 3 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half do 001 Þ * 

The charms her down - caſt modeſty conceald. . . 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire * ny 

Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 3 
Por ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, / {4 

| Which ſcarce: the firm philoſopher tan corn, | | 
2 Should his heart own a gleaner in the field, - . | » 14 
5 And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. a 1 
| „Wu Ax pity! that ſo delicate a lorm, * 
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„ And mote. li vulgar goodneſs ſeem to ant; 


She was the ſame, the daughter of his en? 


1 | Tranſplant thee ſafe! where . ſuns and ſhowers, 
KC 46 « Diffuſe 
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« Should be devoted to the rude embrace 

« Of ſome indecent clown? She looks; methinks, 

« Of old Acaſtos line; and to my mind 

& Recalls that patron of my happy life, 

« From whom my liberal fortune took its; kite; 

« Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 

« And once fair ſpreading family diffoly'd. '' 

« »Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat; 

« Urg'd by remembrance: ſad, and - ure URN | 

« Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their _—_ days, 

« His aged widow,and his daughter live,. 

« Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never And. 

«© Romantic wiſh! would this the daughter were!” E 
WEN, ftrit enquiry, from herſelf he _ 


Of bountiful Acaſta; who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz d his heave; « 
And thro” his nerves: in ſhivering nba ran; TY 4 2 
Then btaz'd his fmother'd flame, 'avow!'d;, and _ 
And as he view'd her, ardent; o'er and as op | 
Love, gratitude, andopity wept: at once. 2 x 
Confus'd, and frighten'd at his ſudden roars. 
Her riſing beauties fluſ'd a higher eee 
As thus Palemon, paſſionate, and juſt, +. 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſbul. . 05 

« AND art thou then Acafto's dear remains? 
% She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has 3 ee}; 
« So long in vain? O yes! the very area le 
« The ſoftened image of my noble friend, 
« Alive, his every feature, every look, 
«« More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring 
« Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root | 
« That nouriſh'd up my fortune Say, ah where, 
% In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou N 
© The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven? x 
te Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo ſar; "Y TEE 
% Tho? poverty's cold wind, and craſhing rain, 
„ Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender ation 
« O let me now, into a richer fol, 
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« Diffuſe. their warmeſty largeſt influence; 
And of my garden be the pride, and joy⸗?/ 
Ill it befits thee; oh it ill beſits rt 
« Acaſto's daughter, his whoſejopen ſtores,! 5. - 
« Tho! vaſt, were little to his ampler DOE ved wang? 
« The father of a country; thus to pic 
The very refuſe of thofe harveſt< fields, „t vo E 
« Which from his bouriteous friendſhip enjoy. 
« Then throw that ſhameful pittance-from thy hand, 
« But ill apply d to ſuch a rugged tan; 
« The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
« Tf to the various bleſſings which th houſe 
« Has on me laviſh'd; thou wilt add that bliſs, 
That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing — fo" et 
HE R E ceas'd the youth: yet ſtill His ſpeaking eye 
Expreſsd the facred triumph of his ſouly.:5% 5510 | 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude ,' — OGG | 6 
Above the vulgar joy divinely raise. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the chem nern £4, 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all! 
In ſweet diforder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conte 51 1 117] 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe 2 _ 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fats 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing. what ſhe heard, | 
Joy ſeiz'd her wither'dveius, and one bright gleam | 
Ot ſetting life ſhone on her evening - hours: 14 K 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair: 
Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, aud rd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves; 
And good, m en ene all the: hr gage __— 
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C AME, great herds to gaze upon thr ene, 
Aud oer thy, relicks wait, tür inſpiring nas 
For ſure, I ſaid, here #aro's aſhes fleep,. 
The weeping . muſt their vigils „ 
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0 Still ver their fav'rite's monument they mou, 1 
And with poetic trophies grace his urn 
> Have placed the ſhield and martial trumpet Hos 7 
The ſnepherd's pipe, and rufat bonours theres? Na. 
Fancy had deck'd the conſecrated ground, . 
And ſcatter'd never - ſading rofes round 
And now my. bold romantie thought das *- = 
To hear the echo of celeſtial -lyres ;/ '/; 
Then catch ſome: ſound to bear delighted home, 
And boaſt I learnt: the verſe ati#irgi/”s tomb: 
Or ſtretch'd beneath thy myrtle's fragrant, Gude, 
With dreams extatic hov'ring.o'er.my head. 
See forms auguſt, and laurebd ghoſt aſcend. 
And wich thyſelf, perhaps, the long — end. 
IS AN- but ſoon the phantoms diſappeard; 
Far other ſcenes „than wanton Hope had rear'd; 
No faery rites, yo fum'ral pomp I found; - + 
No trophied walls with wreaths of laurel. round. 
A mean unhonour'd ruin faintly ſhow'd. / / ii , 
The ſpot where once thy mauſoleum ſtood: who: 
Hardly the form remain'd :a- nodding —— ag. 
Overgrown with moſs; is now all Virgibs tomb. 
*T'was ſuch: a ſcene as gave a kind relief | 
| To memory, in ſweetly - penſive grief: 
Gloomy , unpleaſing images it pn - 4 ( bogs: 
No muſing, ſoft complacency of thoughhjt: 
For Time bad canker'd all, and worn away 
Ev'n the laſt, mournful graces of decay: us che 
Oblivion, hateful goddeſs, ſate Peers, 
And corentd: "_O_ her duſky wings the door: 
No ſilver! I heard, no Muſe's voice, 
But birds obſcene in horrid notes eee 
Fancy recoibd, and with his tinſel train 
Forſook the chearleſs ſcene; no more remain 
The warm ambitious hopes of airy youth ; | 
Severe Reflection came, and frowning Truth: 5 
% Away each glittring gay idea fled, 
5 And bade a melanchely train ſucceed,  \. 
bo That form'd, or ſeem'd to form; a Moch uten 
In feeble Senden ering round the wall. 
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Her happy ſhores, che ſeats of joy and * Cane 


To ſee deſponding wretches round him pine, f 
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SEER not the Muſes! hers !: the affrighted maids wo 
Have fled Patthenope's: polluted: ſhades: tk 


— 


— 


Their fav'rite manſions. once, no longer pleaſor DF 
No longer, as of old, in tranſport loſt, 1 
The ſiſters rove along th enchanted oaält; L ken 
They turn with horror from each much - lov'd We 
And loath the fields that were their darling theme: 
The tuneful names themſelves once fondly gave 
To evry ſwelling hill, and moſſy cave, 
So pleaſing then, are only heard with ſigns; 
And each ſad eclio bids their forrow'riſe. + 
Ys T Nature ſmiles, as when their Virgil ang, 
Nor *midſt a fairer; ſcene his lyre was ſtrung: 
Still bloom the ſweets of his elyſium here, 
And the ſame: charms in ev'ry grove appear, 
But ah! in vain indulgent ſuns prevail; 
Health and delight in ev'ry balmy gale 
Are wafted now in vain: ſmall comfort bring 
To weeping eyes the beauties of tlie ſpring. 
To groaning ſlaves thoſe fragrant meads Deng 
Where 7ully, dictated, and Maro ſung. 
Long ſince, alas! thoſe golden days are flown, 
When here each Science wore its proper crown; ; 
Pale Tyranny has laid their altars low. | 
And rent the laurel from the Muſe's | brow : 
What wonder then *midſt ſuch a ſcene to ſee 
The Arts expire with bleeding Liberty? 
Penſive and fad, each ſair angelic form | 
Droops ,- like the wearied dove beneath a um; 
Far other views the poet's thought engage, 
Than the warm glories of th' Auguſtan me 
Can mis'ry bid th' imagination glow? + 
Or genius brighten midſt domeſtic woe? 


Horace had wept beneath the Alban vine. 
Sad fits the bard amidſt his country's tears, 
And ſighs, regardleſs of the wreath he wears. oft 63 
Did ever Want and Famine ſweetly ſing? 
The letter d dend ueouthly RENE: the firing, 
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Lo l. ſtern Oppreſſion lifts her iron rod, 
And ruin waits th' imperious harpy's nods | 

Black Deſolation, and deſtructive War. 
Riſe at the ſignal, and attend her cari 


* 


1 


* # 
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From the dire pomp th affrighted ſhepherd ng 5 


And leaves his flock the rav'nous ſoldier's prize. |! -- aT 
Where now are all the nymphs that bleſt the ram B 


Where, the full chorus of contented ſwains? + . 


The ſongs of love, of liberty and peace, 
Are heard no more; the dance and tabor ceaſe: 5 0 
To the ſoft oaten pipe, and paſt'ral reed, Wy 0 55 
The din of arms, and elarion's blaſt filokedd: 2 
Dire ſhapes appear in ev'ry op'ning glade; An * 0 
And Furies howl where once the Muſes ſtray ed. T9 
Is this the queen of realms, for arts 'renow'd ? mg 
This captive maid - that weeps upon the ground! | 
Alas! how chang'd! — dejected and forlorn! 


The miſtreſs of the world become the ſrorn! 


Around ſtand Rapin, Horror and Deſp air; 


And Ign'rance, dark ally of bart?rous War: 


he, at th' uſurping Zanda/Þs dread — 
Diſplays her gloomy banner o'er the _— BRA 


Beneath its chilling ſhade neglected lies 


Each ſiſter Art; and unlamented dies. 


Lo! Sculpture lets her uſeleſs chiſſel fall; vi s 7 1 


While on ſome ruin'd temple's broken wall 
Sad Architetture ſits; and ſees with ſname 
Miſ- ſhapen piles uſurp her injur'd name: 
Muſic and Verſe, unhappy twins! belong 

To antique Maſque, and weak unmanly . 
The gath'ring deluge ſwells on  ev*'ry fide, 
And monkiſn Superſtition ſwells the tide, 


55 By the reſiſtleſs torrent overborn 


Floats ev'ry virtue, from its baſis torn: HOME 

Fair Learning droops, the ſick'ning Arts dec; {6 

And ev'ry laurel fades, and ev'ry bay. 

All is confus'd, no traces now are ſeen 

To ſhew what wretched Italy has been. 
Tuus once Veſuvius, crown'd with cireling wood, 

Parthenope , = beauteous OT ſtood $1949 25 
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Perpetual Spring cloath'd the fair mountain's oy | 
And what s ny thy! terror, was thy pride. 
Sudden th' impriſon'd flames burſt 8 and aid A 
On ſmoaky heaps: each ſhrieking Dryad's Kunde f 
Now deep in aſhes ſinks the myrtle bow'r, 
O'er beds of: flowers ſulphureous torrents — * 1. 
ane exil'd demi - you a ruin'd ſeats. ogy 101 


N a Pi e SC 0) fo HeT 
SONG we R. Avr At H. By Mr Whitehead. 
en 1 N ein Nins Yo war res ICY 


E belles and ious, ey wes little things, 
Who trip in this frolickſome round, 
Pray tell me from whence. this indecency. ſprings, / > on 
The ſexes at once to, confound... »..., ..., : 
What means the cock'd hat, and the maſculine a, 1 
With each motion deſign'd to perplex? „ % 
Bright eyes were intended to languiſh. not ſtare, 


And: ſoftneſs the 1 8 of your fake them 1 56; we 
„II. i ee 5 * 0 . ; 

The girl who on 6 depends ain * 

May call ev'ry art to her aid. ein 
The boſom diſplayed, "and the petticoat her, T 

Are ſamples' ſhe gives of her trad. 08 
But you, on whom Fortune indulgently miles, 

And whom Pride has preſerv'd from the ſnare; : n 
Should flily attack us; with coyneſs and . | 

Hos with open OP ain i e 5 


7 


ion HA r 7» att arb e WIE 
The 1 hol Saris delights all 2 50 ; Tour ii 


Mead 81 
Shrinks modeſtly, back from the view, nk 
And Kindly ſhow'd ſeem by the artil 3 
To ſerve as a model for you, Po 1e 
Then learn with her beauties to copy hie er Alto 
Nor venture too much to re veal; 4 Moe 
Our fancies will paint what you cover wh” care, hes 
And double each .charm you. 8 
Ron IN 85 IV. 155 
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The bluſhes of Morn; and the beten of , 

Are charms which no art can procure; b. 4 
Oh! be but yourſelves, and our homage we bey. ri! 10 


And your empire is ſolid and ure. N 


But if Anarou Hike you attack your: gallants, 2 
And put us in/fear of our lives, „ . A 

You may do very well for ſiſters and — „ 
But helieve me von II never by Wies. 


2 


. 


n The final Cauſe of the Pleaſures we receive ow 
58570 * nau deun and Novelty, of. Objetts.-: " "7 
8 en wt Loleaſures ob Imagination: 


Av why Was mam ſo eminently rais-d 95 14 
Thro' life Ard! gent to dart his piereing bye ect 777 


Amid the, vaſt creation ; Why ordain'd IH}, 
With thoughts "Bey oHid" the mit of his frame; þ _ 
But that th! Omntpbtent might fend him forth | 
In fight of mortal and immortal pow'rs, © bard. - 
As on a boundleſs theatre, to ran © | | 
The great careex;df:juſtice;..to, allt! 
His gen'rous aim to all diviner : deedsz 5 yall” 

To ſhake each partial purpoſe from his breaf;.1.. oy 
And thro! the miſts of ;paſlion,and- of „ 1 
And thro) the! tofling; tide; of chance and pain, „ % 11 
To hold his enurſe unfalt'ring, While che ved. but 
Of truth-anvixtye;} up the ſteep aſcent: +1 4 
Of nature, calls him ti his high rewards: . oy 
Thy applauding ſmile of heayn? Elſe wherefore burns 
In mortal is unquenched, h | 

That brea Wee ae FR day ub! linier things, \ 
And mocks Ne Wherefore darts the m 
With ſach Tefiſtle ardour to embrac e „ 
Majeſtic forms; ; impatient to be fr Fi i 3 
Spurning the 920 S Lontroul of wilfu thigh; © 5 
Proud of the. ſ tontention of her toils; 88 OY 
Proud to be ar pg? Who but rather turns 1 
To heav'n's broad "its his dere view, 08 


Je % 
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Then to the glimm'ring of waren lame? be ei q 
Who that, from Alpine heights his nab rng ere | 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurveyß tre Lal 1 
The Nile or. Ganges rowlo this waſteful tide N 
Thro' mountains, plains,:thro” empires black with ſhade; | 
And continents of fand; will turn his pe! 17 * 4b od 
To mark the windings of a ſcanty ri}. 7 ob AT 
That murmurs at his feet?! The high Wl ſoul 
Diſdains to reſt her heav'n-aſpiring' wing! 07 <0 8 10 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 5.4 
And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe Aprings aloft - n te! 5 
Thro? fields oH air; purſues the flying e ME +, 
Rides on the volley'd lightning 'thro* the . I beR 
Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blaſts, © 
Sweeps the long tra@ of day. Then high ſhe 8 5 
The blue profound, and hovering eee . 
Beholds him pouring the redundant Area Fo ne 


Of light; beholds his unrelenting ſway 1540 a Wy ot 
Bend the reluctant planets to abſolve. Inter e 1H 


The fated rounds of time. Thence * aas * 

She darts her ſwiftneſb up the long career U 14.3 
Of devious comets; thro? neva % Y e 
Exulting circles ths perennial wheel . 97 5 
Of nature, and looks back on all the e . e off 
Whoſe blended light, as with a milky N . ae 5 
Inveſts the orient. Now amaz d ſhe vieẽes 
Th' empyreal waſte; where happy ſpirits be, RA 
Beyond this concave heav'n, their calm abodez * © 
And fields of radiance, 'whoſe unfading lihgnt 
Has travelPd the profound fix thouſand: Te” "x 
Nor yet arrives in ſight of mortal things. 

Ev'n on the barriers of the world untir- d 9 
She meditates th' eternal depth below; 15 I, 
Till, half recoiling, down the headlong: ſt n 
She plunges; ſoon O erwhelm d and desi op 7 

In that immenſe of being. There her hopes 8 
Reſt at the fated goal. For from the birth inte . 
Of mortal man, the ſov'reign Maker rags HY 
That not in humble or in i brief delight, | 

Not in the fading ecchoes of renown, - 


he kan , — flow\ry: ur, edge 
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The ſoul ſhonld, find enjoyment: but from theſe 
Turning e to an equal good; {+ 9 gone 
Thro? all aſcent of things:inlarge. her view, 
Till every bound at: length ſhould beben, 18 
And infinite perfeftion eloſe the ſcene. 


. Carr now.to mind hat high. capacious pow wes. 
'Lie folded up in man; how far Joao pda ry 


The praſſe pf mortals, may th eternal al growih.... 

Ol nature to perfection half divine: 
Expand the bidoming ſoul? What: Ss "lion. 11 1 
Should floth's unkindly fogs depreſs to earth. 

Her tender; hlioſſom; choack the ſtreams of lifes: q * 01 


And blaſt Ber prinz! Far etage deſign'd Aus 40 2-4. 


Almighty: wiſdom; natur's happy cares | 
Th' obedient heart ſar ötherwiſe incline. 
Witneſs the ſprightly joy When aught unknown 


Strikes the quick ſenſe, andi wakes each an pow'r 


To briſker meaſures: witneſs: the * 


_ Of all familiar proſpeſts, the? beheld 5 1 i | 


With tranfport-onee ;- the fond. duenne gaze 2 


Of young aſtoniſument z the ſober heal e H 


Of age, commenting on prodigiaus es. 

For ſuch the bounteoug-provi ng Want 2 y Nette 
In every breaſt inplanting this“ bun g 
Of objects new and ſtranges to ure, us on 

With unremitted labour to purſue 

Thoſe ſacred ſtates; ! that wait the ripening 015 

In truth's hauſtlefs boſom. :. What need words 
J0o paint it p- r ? For this; the daring: youtn 
Breaks from is e ing mother's anxious arms, 


In foreign elimes ta tove ʒ the penſuje ſagge 


Heedleſs of ſlegp1or miduightis harmful damp, 
- Hangs o'er the fiekly taper zb and untir d SUE 
The virgin foluws, with inchanted ſtep, 


The mazes of ſome wild and wond' rous . 11115 5 


From morn to ere; unmindful. of her form, 


Unmindful of the happy dreſs'that.ſtole 5+ 1 1: | 


The wiſhes of the youth when euery maid 
With envy pin'd. Hence finally, by night 

The village - matron, round the blazing . 
ga tlie iifant n. EN tales, 


Breathing 
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| Breathing aſtoniſhment! of witching rhymes, o . 
And evil ſpirits; of the death - bed call ma9 
To him who robb'd the widow ,;.and devour ig 
The orphan's portion; of unquiet ſoulss ber 
Ris'n from the grave to eaſe the heavy guilt... 

Of deeds in life conceal'ꝰd; of ſhapes. that walk 77 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and.yave 
The torch of hell around the murd'rer's bed, 

At every ſolemn pauſe the croud recoil 

Gazing each other ſpeechleſs, and congealtd.. . 115 
With ſhiv'ring ſighs: till eager for thy, — 15 14 
Around the beldame all arrect they hang - 
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Each NG heart n grataful. terrors, auell'd; [| 
s 12:44 024 yr. . 2141 24 nn f 
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Ws ye fair mothers. of our ite, ho 1 
| or ſcorn your poet's homely ſtyle. T 8 
What tho' my thoughts be quaint or new, Fra | g 
P11 warrant, that my doftrine* 8 true: e 14 
Or if my ſentiments be old, a * 
Remember, truth is ſterling gol dd. it 

You judge it of important = por 1 


1.205% oe. . 


To keep your riſing offspring ſtrait: N 
For this ſuch anxious moments feel, | ates 
And aſk the, friendly aids of Neel: / zurn dun 
For this import the diſtant cane, 1 Lug] 
Or flay the monarch of the main, a 0 
And ſhall the ſoul be warp'd aſide 15 0 
By paſſion, prejudice, „ and Part | a ene 
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Deformity of. heart I call 948 1h ag als 1 
The worſt deformity of all. W ent wa” 0 
Your cares to Body are confin'd, ee 


; Few fear obliq uity of Min 4. | 75 ts * : ad we 
Why not adorn the better part! „ 
This is a nobler theme for art. uy 0 

For what is form, or what is fate, | ll 
But the foul's 3 index, or its — work eat 

28 — Now 
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| Now take a füntle at hand. +6 x Nee 
Compare the mental ſoil to land. 
Shall Felds be tilbd with annual care, nay 

And minds lie»fallowerry: year??? k 
O ſince the crop depends on vou, $1! 10 
Give them t e culture which is — ui ebe 


Hoe every and dreſs the foil. 


* 


FS 


So harveſt hall repay. your toll. +a 
Ir human minds ere trees, | 
C As ev*ry moraliſt agrees many Tv 
Prune all the ſtraglers of your er gn wie) 
Then ſhall the purple eluſters ſhin e. 
gürd'ner know- S that fruitful life 
"Demands his ſalutary knife 


For zevky wild: luxurlant hot OO 


Or robs the bloom, or ſtarves the fruit 


| 110147) © S$ATY,RIS Tin Roman ti times, 


Tit By x EASURES are the bane 
2 orro 


When Rome like Britnin groaw'd het rims, 
Aﬀerts. it for a ſacred truth, : ok = 
0 


ws ſuch” purſuits attend, age 
Or fuch purſuits ' in ſorrows end: ia a 267 " 
That all the wild advent rer gains _ . 
Are perils, penitence, And pains. ya 1 7 

Arr ROA, ye fair, the Roman . 1 


And bid your ſons revere the ſage; 25 He 


In ſtudy ſpend their "midnight oil, 


And firing their; nerves by manly toll. b 20 4 
Thus ſhall they grow, like T E N U E wiſe, 
Thus future'Locks and NewToNs iſe; 
Or hardy chiefs to wield the lance, ha W 
And ſave us from the chains of France. 
Yes, bid your ſons betimes forego ' 


Thoſe treach'rous paths where ON lo, grow? 


Where the young mind is folly's ſlave, wa! 5 


Where ev'ry virtue finds a grave, © 


9 * 
# 


Ls x each bright charaſter be bas. 
For wiſdom or for valour fam'd; 
Are the dear. youths' to ſcience prone 2 
Ts how th n Bacon « Wee: 


9 ben. 


Who 


1 
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Who —— joys to Kings; 
Soar'd- high on contemplatiem's wings; 
Rang db the fair fields of nature ober, 70 5 
Where never mortal trod before? 
BACONS whoſeivaſt e NN. 
Beſpoke him ange, more than man! : 
DoE s loveiiof martiat»Game [inf 
Cheriſts;! ye fair; the genꝰrous fir? 14 
Teach them to fparn inglorious reſt,” 1 14 
And ròuſe the hero in their breaſ t; * 
Paitt-GYofeyoovangquillfd field) anew, © '} 
Their el madd Kindle catitherviewy:"! tarA | WV} 
Reſolv d do chnquer or to fall,, 5 1] 
When liberty and Britain cal. FI 
Thus ſhall they rule the criniſon plain, 1 148 
Or hurl their thunders thro? the main: 1 
Gain witty their blood, not de t eb, 14 
What their degen' rate ſires have loſt: 151 
The laurel thus ſhall grave their broẽw.. | 
As CHuRcnlvs rs once; or WARREZ Ns now. 
O'wnz Summer's evening as 1 ſtray d 
Along the'filent moom - ligiüt glad; 
With theſe reflections in my ſbreaſt. 
Beneath an oak I funk to reſ t; 
A gentle ſlumber intervenes,” s,, 
And fancy dreſtꝰd inſtruſtive ſcene. 
Ms TH oVenr'afpacious cap! TIES 
And ſtately trees adormd its fide; 1 5398 + 
Frequented by a giddy'croud © 2 © 
Of thoughtteſs' mortals; van; * bd ir | 
Who. trip'd with jocund heel along. 
And bade me join their ſmiling chrong · BB 
I STRAAI T obey'd-— perſuaſion hung 3 t 
Like honey on the ſpeaker's nee „ buf 
A cloudleſs fun improved the day, 2 
And pinks and roſes ſtrew'd our way. 
Now as our eee eee 37 
A beauteous fabric roſe to vie,; i 
A ſtately dome! and ' ſweetly a rag if 28 
With' very ornament of taſte... L $$: bur 
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This ſtruſture Was — O17 
And ELEZASURE was: n 
Tux halb we enter'd uncontroul'd. 
And ſaw the-queenienthronid-on:geld 311... 7 
Arabian ſweets perſum'd the ground. 
And laughing Gupids flutter'd round; 5 0 
A flowi ſradoami!d'/ the fair « 
| | And floWtyichapl6ts:wreath'd her hair: 
| The GRA Es odeck'd her with their miles, 
1 And FRAus beſtow'd her artful wiles; 
Lov taught her liſping were ee. 
And formid he dimple in hürtheek; 
The LILLY, hlended with the Ros whe + 
The Tincture. vf heruface compoſe i: 
Nor did the god WIr diſdain ard „ ww 
| IJIꝙ0 mingle: with the) ſhining train. 
| | Hx x: votrries: flock d from narious parts, 
Wo And chiefly youth reſigud their hearts: 
| The old in ſparing numbers preſs d.,. 7 
| % But aulward devotees at: beſt. 
1 New let us: range at large, we — | 
Thro' all the garden's boaſted: pride: 
=. Here jaſmines ſpread the ſilver, flow-ꝛ r, 
8 ; To deck the wall, or ;weave he bow 
| t The woodbines mis in amꝭrous ane , 
| And breathe their; fragrant; ves away! 
| Here riſing myrtleg;tom a fade, (+ 
There roſes:hlv; ahd:ſcent-the ow 
The orange with a vernal face 7 
Wears e ry: rich autumnal grace: 90 
While the goung hloſſoms here unfald. 
| There ſhines the fruit, like pendent . 
| g Citrons their:balmy ſweets exhale, 
1 And triumph in the diſtant galee. {lf 
| Now fountains murm' ring to the ſong, 
Roll their tranſlucent ftreams/along;''/- 
Thro all the aromatic grooves, & 
The faithful turtles coo: their loves. 
The lark aſcending pours his notes, 
And linnet den their rapt rous throats. 
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Reluctance ſat on ev 'ry heart: . 
A porter Io Nd à diffrent door, A 
. VI. Not the fair portal known before! 
The gates, methought, were open'd wide 
The crouds deſcended in &tifte, NN 7 
400 But oh? ye heavns, Twit ealfoRiprize'” Y 
Struck the adventrer's 'frigtited yes 1 une 
A barren heath before us lay 
And gath'ring clouds obfeur'd the day? e pgs 
F 


LO — A*. 
FRI 87 
N N 


The darkneſs roſe in ſmoky ſpire s 
The lightnings flaſn'd cheir libid fire? + 
Loud peals of thunder rent the aur 
While vengeance child our hearts With feat. 911 
Frys e e fway u the plain, 9 
And triumph'd ber the mangled flain. 425 
Here ſat DI SAS TE, With fitkly 1 mien. 4 
And mofe than half devour'd with leet. . % KK 
There ſtbbòd RE MOR SR with thought” oppren, 
And vipers deer on is preuſt: PRE, 1 
Then WARN TI dejetted; pale and thin, wy 97-0 A „ 
With bones Juſt ſtarting *thro' his Kinn oF 
A ghaſtly fiend ! — and cl6ſ& behind ou 
Dis ASE his aching head TTY mou Or 
His everlaſting” thirſt k confol9@” Wei 100 ee 
The fires Which rag d withiß his breaſt. L 
DEATH elos'd the train! t "hideous: form * 
Smibd unrolintisg in the ſtbornmm 
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When ſtrait à Aolefiil ſhriek was heard; k 
I' woke The Viſion difappear. TOY 
LE T not the une xperient'd I 
Deny, that Pi 4% ox #50 defies » : 
Or ſay, that dreams are vain ant wil,” a 
Like fairy tales, to pleaſe a child.” © 2 5 i 
Important hints the wiſe may reap F 


From Satlies of the ſou! in fleep. 
And ſince there's meaning in my | 
15 The moral merits your eſteem.” 
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Nr "4p I J aan Ay 


"VIRTUE: alas conflitutes ar ginn: 
ed amen, MAN, Bp. 1. 


eee 0181. eee non ! 
11 A T nothing oarthly: givess'or can deſttby, 
The ſoul's calm ſun · ſhine, and the — joy, 
Is Virtue's prize; a better would vn fix? 
Then give Humility a coach and ſix ? . 
Juſtice a conqu'ror's ſword , or truth a gown, 
On public ſpirit its great cure, a crown. : 
Weak, fooliſh man! will heavn reward us there 
With the ſame-traſh mad mortals wiſn for pgs? 
The hoy and man an individual makes, 
Yet fighſt thou now for apples and ſor cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another liſe mo 
AM  Expett thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wiſe: 550 
[ Ass well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign d, Wn 


| A toys and empires, ſor a god - like mind. 

| | Rewards, that either would to. Virtue bring | 

| No joy, ox be deſtruRive;of the 3 . 

| How oft by theſe at ſixty are undane, ... 

| The virtues of a ſaint at twenty- one! 
| 


To whom can riches give repute, or truſt, 
Content, or pleaſure, but the good and „ 

Judges and ſenates have - been bought for, al 
Eſteem and love webe never to be fold. 

On fool! to think God hates the worthy 1 mind, 

The lover and the love of human kind. 
Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience deve; 
Becauſe he wants a:thouſand; pounds a- year. 

_ Honour and ſhame —— no condition _ 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has, ſome ſmall diff'rence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron d, and the, parſon gown d. 

The frier hooded, and the monarch crown'd. | 1 
« What differ more (you cry) than he and cowl? 
Tul tell you, friend; a wiſe man and a fool, | 
Yowll find, if once the. monarch..a&s the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
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Worth 
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k Worth makes the wang and want of it, la. fellows) 
The reſt. is all but leather or prunel ak 
STRUCK o' er with titles and hung Fesg wies fixings, 
] That thou may'ſt be by kings or whores of Ane } 
| Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrere do lac ru oo nin G1! KA 77 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate; G em 
f Count me thoſe only who were good and; ereat. . 
Go; if your ancient, but ignoble bloc a9 
Has crept thro? ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, - 
Go! and pretend your family is youngnʒ; A 
Nor own , your fathers have been fools ſo long. 5 4 
What can ernoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? 0 
Alas! not all the blood of all the How AR Dis.. 
Look next on greatneſs; ſay Where greatneſs, liek A 
« Where but among the heroes and the wiſe?? 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia s madman to the Sele; wo 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 2 
Cr make, an enemy of all mankind!. 4 6 if 45) 
Not one looks backward, onward: til}: ne Bobs. 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe. 
No lefy/alike: the Politic and wiſe; qq 
All fly flow things, with circumſpettive eyes: 5 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they 8 iert“ 
Not that themſelves are wiſe; but others weak. 
But: grant that thoſe can conquer, thefe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 
Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. bee 9 vel 
ho noble ends by noble means obtains. macau woll 
Or failing, ſmiles. in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or Med, Ag ig 1 
Like SooraBes:; „ that man is great indeed. Fhirow vi 
' Wu ar's Fame h a fancy'd life in others batte 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our deat n 
| Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 7 
- 2 The ſame (my lord) if Tally r your. OM . 
All that, we feel of it begihs: ahd; ends ; Sula ke 8 +I 
In the ſmalb circle af our Weser friends; HO GUT 
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To all beſide as much an empty ſhade | 5 aj 1 


An Eugene living, as a Cr. dead; 


Oran the Rubicon, or on che Rhine: g 10 

A wit's a feather, | and a chief a rodꝰ⁊˖!/ 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of -Go o. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can fave, | 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave: 
When what t'oblivion better were 3 ; 
Is hung ow high, to poiſon: half mankind 


All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 


Plays round the head, but comes not to the 9 
One ſelf- approving hour Whole .years out weighs 


Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loudohuzzasz/ ! '( 1 or Vo 


And more true joy Marvellus exil' d feels, at Won 125 


Than Ciz/ar with a ſenate at his heels. | 
In Parts ſuperior. what advantage menge 
Tell (for Von can) what is it to be wiſe? 
is büt to know how little can be known: 
Jo ſee all others faults and feel our own 2:4... |: 
Condemm d in bus' neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without à ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking wy 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand; - | 
Painful Preheminence! yourſelf to vier, 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 
Balu d then theſe bleſſings to a ſtritt 8 
Make fair deductions; ſee- to what _ aches; 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ;/ 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with dg 3 
How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always par 
Think, and if till the things thy [envy call, 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 
Jo figh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, + 
Mark how they grace Lord \Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 
Look but en Gripus, or on Gripus wife. 


If Parts allure thee, think” how Baron ſhin? ow as 1.4 


* will, 12 meaneſt of * pi: 
Or 


ny 
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'Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, . 0 N 
See Cromwell , damm'd to everlaſting fame? 437 N 
If all, united, thy ambition call Inn ont 9 21 Li hah 
From ancient ſtory Jearn, to ſcorn them all, o 26] ois 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of Happineſs completes! + + 
In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, | 
How: happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. 1»: NG AAN 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grow | 
From dirt and fed weed as proud Bad- RA J 
In each how. guilt and gre atneſs equal rann 
And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk che Man: 
Now Europe's laurels: on their brows: bahold,'// ; 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ill - exchang'd for gold: 
Then ſee them broke it tolls, or fü im eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinees. 
Oh wealth ill - fated! which no aft of fame 
Fer taught to fliitte; br ſunctify'd from _—_ 
| What greater bliſs Attends their cloſe. of life? . 

Some greedy minion, or.imperious Wife, ae 1 2 
The trophy'd archeg, ftory'd. halls invade, 5 ATE 
And haunt their flumbers i in the pom , 
Alis! not dazzled with their hoon - 8 5 
Compute the morn and e ning to the dar 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A Tale, that blends/their glory with bas rt 
| Know then this truth ( enough dor Man to i 
« Virtue alone is happineſs below, 
The only point where human blifs ſtatids "Rt," 05 
And taſtes the good without" the fall to i; 
Where only Merit conſtalt pay receives, aan n. * 7 
Is bleſt in what it "takes, and what' it gives; SP 
The joy unequabd, if its end it gain, 8 


And if it loſe, 2 1370 With no pain: tb hah by 
Without ſatiety ,, tho” &er ſo bleſs d, T 
And but more reliſh'> as the, more diſtref d: 77 


The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs, pleaſing far than Virtue's very tear: 
Good, from each object, from each HT. 
For ever exereis d „Jet never tir d; 
by 145 % et? E SOT 1793533 217 4 4 
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Never deje&6&d:whils':another's bleſd dd 
And where no Wants, tio wWẽiſhes can remain, 10 
, Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is: to yu, 11 n * "i 
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Remember Jour" enzArox. ce. badet an. 
Won Y 16:18 1 8 1911 EHF 
HL DREN, to ae Gon, 
Your: early honours pays: "M , 
While: vanity and youthful %, | 6.1]; [ k U 
Wand tempt mmm: thoughts RYE) 8 Wolf 
T 2 blog Tol b* vr" x9 - UT 46 alen Hit 
3 of 'vix mighty name., | 98) fon 
mands your. firſt, regard: 4 tie wn 10 
Nor dare iudulge a meaner flame, 


"KY: you hay ion d che L an. 
BA Wife, and make Bis favour. cure, N 


Before the e Sim 5 ee e 
When youth and mitth 15 rag no more, 


And hie ad ſtrength” dec. bn 
[ 1974 fy ? YS. + TY. ' L Fx _—_ 


2181 380 
No more the bleffings of ae, 2) LOVER 
Shall.reliſh on the tongue, 15 ode, RY 
My + heavy ear forgets: the taſte 05 n 
Aud pleaſure ee 201 ai n 


912d 21910 rant Sol gun 
ee all her 12 bu ine 
8 3 your golden yea yea rs. Sous mit col; | 
With fighs and groans, Md raging pain, 
And death, that never ſpares., wy 


W x ar will you do when light departs, 
And leaves your withering „ 
Without one beam to chear your hearts, 
From the ſuperior ſkies; 3 


iin (9 N 


H o w will you meet Gows. frowning brow,” 
Or ſtand before his ſeat, i ott 162 
{ -* While nature's pld-fupporters hawk; 11549 1. 


Can 
$ 


Nor bear their to 45H icht? | 
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Cx you expect your feeble arms 
Shall make a ſtrong defence, | 
When death with terrible alarm 57 © OL 
Summons the Tae henne Pb cc 10 . 
= 15 Dit Sh: "oP I | 


Tu filver bands; of natury burſt... 0 
| And let the building fall) ell 


The fleſh goes down to mix W N duſt, ; 
Its vile original. Mien z u L 


„ 
J £ TY £54 vl: 


Laven with guilt; 155 heavy, bd 

_ Uncleans'd and unforgiv 'n, 1 of 
The foul returns ban angry Go o p, 

To be mant * el nn 1 
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4 Song 10 Nee | 
abs A RT, A, u e 40 
5 1. 5 2 Fl 1 ei 
„ | 
Thee the creation ſiigsͤ 


With thy loud name, rocks, hills, and ſeas, 
And heav* s high, palace rings. 


c ven Rein II, i i N 


Pact me on the, right wings of dr 
To travel with the; ſun; . 45 


1 * + 


Wich what amaze ſhall I. 9 afti 222101 
The wonders thou haſt done 
HI. J; wb #55 W 5 
Tar hand how wide it ſpread the 5 7 
How glorious to behold? P BI. ? 
Ting'd with a blue, of heavenly FO 2 A 
And ſtarr'd with ſparkling gold, | 
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Ta thou haſt bid the globes of licht | | 
Their. end eſs..circles run; 56> SH» i 


There the pale planet rules the. nights 
| And day obeys the fun. | 
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Downwany 148 my — _=_ - 
On clouds and ſtorms below; 5 


Thoſe under - regions of the ſkies 
Thy nuf rous ee now. | K 1 


„ 
Tub n ily e Rand ready there 
Thy orders to obey, 
Wich ſbuntling wings they ſweep. the. 7 00 3 
1 make thy ante _ u D 


n 


by 
L 
Þ nw 
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eee 


* s, <3 ! 


Trans; like a't Gönßst, wü! and nat. 


Thy- F bes our. coaſt; .. 
* While the red lightnings wave Ow 120k 
baten of thine hoſt. . 
VIII. 


Ox ve thi alt, without 3 

As ang fruitful ſhowers around: 
hy, command they fink , and * 
Thei heir 27 557 on th _ op 9 ＋ 


Now to the earth 1 Rae my PR | 
And caſt my eyes abroad, „ af 
Glancing the Britiſh iſles dong: 49 of 
Bleſt flex,” n your” Gov. a „ 
X. htte sie! 
How. "did his wondrous {Kill a 
Your fields/in charming 1 eil v 


A thouſand) flowers hetyeen?" e, nl 


Elos ELITES! XI. I 4 ' 
Tarr oaks for future navies grow, 
Fair {6467's beſt / defence, 
While corn and vines rejoice” yo” * 
Thale inxuries of en.. 
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3 5 _— . A . MI. „ e th. OR | 4 

K. HE bleating flocks his 9 h feeds: 23 4 oY 
And herds. of larger ſizae. | 

That bellow thro! the Lindian meads, , 
His bounteous hand ſupplies. 1 e Wd 


8 . ART w. N 
tered ; xm 7971 . 
w. fee the: Thames careſs the ſhores, | 
He guides her ſilver flood: 
While angry Severn ſwells and roars, - 


Yet hears her rules ee; OR L 11 7 

, th 4 XIV. : HEE 18 3 2 : 

TAN rolling <ijcuritalts of the tay 12 8 
Obſerve his ſtrong command; . 28 hed 


His breath can raiſe the en s feep, 1 
or fink; them to "the . 1 40 KN 


4 ir watty: kingdoms, Lens. 
T)he finny nations play, | 17 99 08 


And ſcaly monſters, at thy word, 8 1 
* thro the northern fea ,, 


5 A R T 175 5 
e mT 
Tuy * blaze all nature round, ON» 
And, ſtrike the gazing ſiggt. OY | 
Thro' ſkies , and ſeas, and ſolid ground, | A 
hr terror and delight. | 


XVI. ok es 
Invintii E Went and e ail 8 ad, 
Shine thro the worlds abroad. 5 
Our ſouls with vaſt amazement fill, e 
And | ſpeak ho builder Gov. wa rn 5 


XVIII. 
Bur the fweet beauties of a grace . 
Our ſofter paſſions move; . _ © 
Pity divine in & ESU fate” 
We, + * and „ Ns 1 
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| Few happy Matches... l bn 


MY 1 AY; mighty loye „and teach 4 

: MI Fo whom my ſweeteſt joys belong, 
| | And who the happy pairs 
| "yi Whoſe yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
N Find bleſſings twiſted with a ir 7 
; | To ſoften all. their cares. 181 


Nor the wild herd of anita and Feats 

| That thoughtleſs fly into the chains, 

$ As cuſtom leads the way; | | 
CHD If there be bliſs without deſign, 1 iT . 
| Ivies and oaks may grow one eine, 


And be as bleſt as they. nd . 5 1 


My f No r ſordid ſouls of tunkly mould 
Who drawn by kindred charms of 4" 
ö To dull embraces modes, ĩ oor 
5 So two rich mountains of Pers vil by 
May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. e 


Nor the mad tribe that hell inſpires 

With wanton flames; thoſe raging fires 
The purer bliſs. deftroy: ., . FR 

. On tua top let furies wed, 

N And ſheets of lightning dreſs hs bed” 
| | Timprove the burning joy. 


1 Nox the dull pairs whoſe 1 4 

None of the melting paſſions warm, 
Can mingle hearts and hands 
Logs of green wood that quench the, Lune 


Are marry'd juſt like. Stoic fouls, 1 
With oſiers for their bands. 


Nor minds of melancholy = Ix 
Still ſilent, or that ſtill complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs : 110 
As well may hea nl comforts "IT „ 5 
| From too old W125 - neꝰ er 1 ring, 
oe! none W the baſs \ 
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Nes en the foſtenchintments hold. 
Two jarring ſouls of angry mould, „ 
The rugged and the keen: a 484 

Samſon's young foxes. might as i 

In bonds of. chear ful wedlock toll: © 

With firebrands ty'd between. 


Nox let the cruel fetters bind {| 5 
A gentle to a ſavage mind; 
For. love. abhors the | 
Looſe the' fierce, 2 er 
For native rage an native fer 
Riſe and forbid delig „0 


: Sig 7 E n BY 
Tw o kindeſt ſouls alone muſt meet; 
Tis friendſhip makes the Nee Front, 
And feeds their mutual loves: 1 
Bright Venus on her rol dat throns : 
Is dray by gentleſt birds alone, os 
d Gupids yoke the doves. A 8 
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ATHER of all! in, ev'ry. age, 
In ev'ry clime ador'd; | 5 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by tage, | n 
Jehovatr, Jove, or Lord! 0 we 
Tx ov great firſt-cauſe, leaſt underſtood: 
f Who all my ſenſe confin de 
To Know but this, that thou art good, | * ＋ 
; And that = am blind; 1 
Yer gave me, in this dark eftate, | t; 
To ſee the _ „ IE 
i And binding nature faſt in fate, „ 
: Left free the human Will. 0 5 0 
: W # x conſcience dictates to 1 4 
Or warns me not to do, 8 
0 This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, . FP 
1 TY "wu more thay e ona Th > Was 


} wy THE MORAL! MISCELLANY. 8 
. HAN bleffings thy free bounty _ | 


let meinoticaftiaurayy; 110! 2's 
. For Go ee ee man eme, 
| Y . Tr not td haps cinrafted ſpan 
3 Thy goodnefs let me bound. 
11 Or think thee: LonD alone of Man. 75 
ik” „ thouſand worlds are round? 
WW; Lr not this weak,” unknowing hand 
LEES. Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
FF... And deal damnatf6n* round the land, - Brig 


On each I judge thy foe, | ” 811 


Ix lam right, by grace ſmart, | par 5 
Still in the ris is to 1755 - TY 


| | HRT To find that Maine Way. + gw 
1 * | Sev me alike from fooliſh. Ne" : 
| L a Dr impious diſcontent, .' 
'} | At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 

13 | | 8 Or aught 1 goodneſs lent. 3 

| | 3 4 race H ths to feel ether woe, / ; 
15 | To«hide the fault ſee 47 . 
1 That mercy I to others ſhow, rer 
2 That « mercy ſhow to me. . * 
. | MAN tho: I am, not She B. 25 
> Since quick'ned by thy breath: a 
, Oh lead me whereſoe'er I go, gr 1 
| . + *'3. ht day's life or death. 5 


Tr1s day, be bread and peace ms . 

All elſe beneath the ſun, 
„ Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd' or not, | _ 
| | And let thy will be done. SE Me FN 
Io thee, whoſe temple i is all ſpace, 4a f 
Whole altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! ' 
One chorus let all Being raiſe! — 
All nature's ineenſe riſe ! hb 
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